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PREFACE. 


N “ Lakeside  Cottage  ” I have  endeav- 
ored to  present  in  story,  scenes  and 
incidents  that  have  come  before  me  in 
daily  Fife.  I am  aware  that  no  words  can  ex- 
press the  awfulness  of  the  terrible  traffic  which 
has  ruined,  and  is  still  ruining,  so  many  homes; 
that  is  dragging  so  many  of  our  brightest  boys 
down  every  day.  I am  aware,  also,  that  so 
long  as  the  dealer  shares  his  profits  with  the 
Government,  there  will  be  those  who  do  not 
look  behind  the  scenes  ; those  who  do  not  see 
beyond  the  amount  the  seller  pays  for  the  privi- 
lege of  conducting  his  death-dealing  business. 
I am  also  aware  that  there  are  many  otherwise 
good  men  who  would  like  to  see  the  business 
stopped,  but  for  love  of  party,  or  love  of  popu- 
larity, will  not  take  the  stand  that  their  con- 
science and  better  nature  dictate.  To  such 
I would  say,  follow  carefully  the  fortunes  of 
Carl  Sanderson  and  others  in  this  story,  with 
the  assurance  that  every  character  can  be  dupli- 
cated in  nearly  every  town  of  any  importance. 
I trust  that  my  attempt  to  present  this  traffic 
to  the  many  readers  it  is  hoped  “ Lakeside 
Cottage  99  will  reach,  will  not  be  in  vain  ; that 
it  may  help  to  advance  the  cause  I espoused 
years  ago,  and  that  many  may  see  the  traffic 
in  its  true  light,  and  never  again  countenance 
it  by  word  or  example. 
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LAKESIDE  COTTAGE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  ARRIVAL. 


“ Far  in  a valley  of  peace  and  rest, 

Rises  a mansion  of  wealth  and  ease, 

And  beauty  there  the  hand  hath  wrought, 

And  proud  and  stately  ships  have  brought, 

From  beautiful  lands  beyond  the  seas.” 

HANDSOME  picture  Lakeside  Cot- 
tage made  one  pleasant  afternoon. 
The  building  itself  would  have  caused 
a stranger  to  stop  and  admire  it,  with  its  bal- 
conies hanging  with  ivy  and  honeysuckles,  its 
dormer  windows  framed  in  with  the  same  vines, 
and  the  broad  piazza  seeming  to  invite  the  trav- 
eller to  rest  beneath  its  shaded  roof.  The  large 
elms  and  maples  spread  their  protecting  arms 
over  one  as  he  passed  up  the  avenue.  The 
small  lake  at  the  side,  which  gave  the  name  to 
the  cottage,  reflected  in  its  crystal  depths  every 
passing  cloud.  Back  of  the  cottage,  a hundred 
rods  perhaps,  stretched  the  blue  hills,  covered 
to  their  tops  with  verdure  ; while,  dashing  down 
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the  steep  incline  in  many  a cascade,  and  finally 
discharging  its  waters  into  the  lake,  glistened 
and  danced  an  ever-flowing  stream  of  pure 
spring  water  ; there  reposing  a short  time, 
then  running  in  a winding  course  to  the  river 
which  turned  the  wheel  of  the  mill.  Far  down 
the  beautiful  valley  the  path  of  the  river  could 
be  traced  amid  the  green  hills  on  either  side. 
Wherever  the  eye  turned,  the  beauty  filled  one 
with  a delicious  sense  of  rest  and  contentment. 

At  the  opening  of  our  story,  there  had  been 
unusual  activity  in  Lakeside  Cottage.  For 
months  the  house  had  been  undergoing  a thor- 
ough renovating. 

o o 

“There  hain’t  been  no  sech  time  for  fearin’ 
down  and  pullin’  up,  paintin’  and  paperin’,  since 
old  Mr.  Sanderson  was  married,”  Aunt  Sarah 
Hooker,  the  housekeeper,  declared.  “ An’  all 
because  Mr.  Clarance  has  up  an’  fallen  in  love 
with  a minister’s  daughter ; not  that  I have  any 
thin’  agin  a minister  though.” 

“ Of  course  he  wouldn’t  want  to  bring  a 
young  wife  into  the  house  without  fixin’  up 
some,”  said  Peters,  the  gardener. 

“ ’Twas  good  nuff  for  old  Mr.  Sanderson’s 
wife,  and  why  ain’t  it  for  young  Mr.  Sander- 
son’s ? ” 

“ Wall,  p’raps  it  was  ; but  I’m  proper  glad 
the  old  house  has  been  fixed  up.” 

“ I ain’t  sayin’  nothin’  agin  fixin’  up  a little  ; 
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but  Mr.  Clarance  has  paid  out  heaps  of  money 
to  do  all  this  fixin’.” 

“ He  has  that  ; but  it  was  hisen,  an’  as  long 
as  he  pays  me,  I don’t  care  if  he  has.” 

“I  hope  Mr.  Clarance’s  wife  will  not  keep 
liquor  in  the  house.” 

“ Why  ? I should  like  tu  know.” 

“I  don’t  like  his  takin’  so  much  of  the  stuff 
as  he  does.” 

“ It  ain’t  none  of  yer  business,  nohow,  Sarah 
Hooker,  if  he  has  a hull  house  full  of  it,”  Peters 
said  in  a tone  of  anger ; for  the  truth  was  he 
liked  “a  little  once  in  a while.” 

“ P’raps  not,  but  as  long  as  I am  housekeeper 
he  won’t  git  none  of  the  stuff  in  any  of  my  vit- 
tles ; an’  I won’t  set  none  of  it  on  the  table  for 
him,  neither,”  and  she  went  into  the  kitchen. 

Mrs.  Hooker,  or  Aunt  Sarah  as  she  was 
called,  had  been  in  “the  Sanderson  family” 
for  many  years.  She  was  a relative,  and  had 
taken  care  of  Clarance  until  he  went  away  to 
school.  His  father  had  been  owner  of  the  mill 
property  ; and  at  his  death,  which  occurred  two 
years  before  the  opening  of  our  .story,  it  fell  to 
Clarance.  The  mother  died  when  Clarance  was 
a child,  and  since  her  death  Aunt  Sarah  had 
been  mother  and  housekeeper  to  him. 

Being  a devout  church-member,  she  had  en- 
deavored to  bring  her  “boy”  up  to  be  as  devoted 
as  herself.  Until  he  went  away  to  school  she 
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“did  have  hopes  of  him;”  but  he  there  fell 
“into  bad  company  and  worse  habits,”  the  good 
woman  told  her  friends ; and  when  he  came 
home  he  no  longer  attended  church  with  her, 
to  her  grief. 

Mr.  Sanderson  was  not  a church-goer.  Peters 
was  no  hand  to  go  to  church  either ; and  the 
poor  woman  was  right  in  saying  she  “ did  have 
to  carry  a heavy  burden.  What  with  the  men 
folks  all  sky-larkin’  Sundays,  I never  know  when 
they  will  come  arter  their  meals.” 

Since  Mr.  Sanderson  died,  Clarance  had  been 
attending  to  the  mill,  but  he  wanted  his  wine, 
much  to  Aunt  Sarah’s  alarm.  One  day  she 
asked  him  if  he  wouldn’t  “stop  using  the 
stuff  ? ” 

“Why,  Aunt  Sarah,  do  you  think  I will 
become  a drunkard  ? ” 

“ ‘ Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine,’  the  Bible 
says,  Mr.  Clarance.” 

“That  was  meant  for  poor  fools  who  never 
know  when  they  have  had  enough.  / know 
what  I’m  about.’*’ 

“ Mr.  Clarance,  when  your  ma  put  you  in 
my  arms  the  day  she  died,  she  said,  ‘ Sarah, 
be  a mother  to  my  boy.’  — 'I  will,’  I replied. 
'Bring  him  up  a noble  man,  Sarah.’  — 'I  will  do 
my  best,’  I said.  I have  tried  to  do  it ; won’t 
you  stop  for  my  sake  ? You  know  I have  allers 
loved  you  as  if  you  was  my  own.” 
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“You  have,  Aunt  Sarah;  but  until  I see 
there  is  danger  of  wanting  more  wine  than  is 
good  for  me,  I must  be  my  own  judge.” 

The  poor  woman  went  away  very  sad.  When, 
soon  after,  he  asked  her  to  place  his  wine  on 
the  table  for  him  at  his  meals,  she  told  him,  — 
“ So  long  as  I am  your  housekeeper,  Mr. 
Clarance,  you  will  never  have  your  wine  on 
the  table.” 

“Aunt  Sarah/’  he  replied  sternly,  “I  can 
overlook  some  of  your  shortcomings ; but  when 
I tell  you  what  to  place  upon  my  table  for 
me,  I expect  to  be  obeyed.” 

“ I will  put  anything  on  your  table  you  tell 
me  to  but  wine  or  liquor  of  any  kind.” 

Clarance  was  dumfounded  by  this  open  re- 
bellion against  his  wishes. 

“Mrs.  Hooker,”  he  said,  “do  I pay  you  for 
your  work,  or  do  I not  ? ” 

“ Yes,  you  pay  me.” 

“Then  I expect  you  will  do  as  I tell  you  to.” 
“ What  I said  before  I say  now,  Mr.  Clarance, 
I will  not  put  wine  on  the  table  for  you  : you 
may  turn  me  off  if  you  wish,  but  it  shall  never 
be  said  Sarah  Hooker  gave  you  the  Devil’s 
drink.  If  you  want  me  to  go  I will,  but  I never 
will  put  wine  out  for  you.” 

In  the  first  excitement  of  his  anger  he 
would  have  turned  the  old  woman  adrift ; but 
in  calmer  moments  he  thought  differently.  So 
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she  remained ; but  he  did  not  again  ask  her  to 
put  his  wine  on  for  him.  When  he  told  her 
he  was  going  to  bring  a wife  home,  she  was  at 
once  jealous. 

“ If  he  brings  his  wife  hum,  as  a course  he 
will,  I shall  have  to  get  out.  I have  so  long 
had  my  own  way  that  I never  can  be  bossed  by 
any  one,  leastways  not  here,”  was  her  thought 
when  told  of  the  expected  wife. 

Clarance  was  now  thirty  years  old,  and  had 
not  “ found  a woman  to  suit  him  ” until  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Nellie  Cook.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Cook  of  South  Bend. 

“ What  a good  match  Nellie  has  made!  Mr. 
Sanderson  is  a rich  man,  owns  a big  mill  in 
Sandersonville,  and  no  end  a money,”  her  aunt 
had  said.  And  truly  it  did  seem  to  the  young 
wife  that  her  lot  had  been  cast  in  pleasant 
places,  as  the  carriage  passed  Pine  Grove,  and 
her  husband  pointed  to  Lakeside  Cottage,  say- 
ing, “ There  is  our  house,  Nellie.” 

“ It  is  a lovely  place,  Clarance ; we  ought  to 
be  very  happy.” 

“ It  will  not  be  my  fault,  little  one,  if  you  are 
not  happy,”  he  replied,  as  he  kissed  her  fondly. 

“ There  is  Aunt  Sarah  on  the  piazza,  waiting 
for  us.” 

“ I have  kept  my  word,  you  see,  and  brought 
home  a nice  little  wife  to  look  after  the  house,” 
was  his  cheerful  salutation  as  he  stepped  out 
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and  helped  Nellie  alight  from  the  carriage. 
His  voice  had  the  old  cheerful  tone  the  old 
housekeeper  loved  so  well ; but  this  time  the 
words  made  her  draw  a quick  breath,  and  shot 
a pang  to  her  old  heart. 

“That’s  it!  He  has  told  me  I must  step  one 
side  now,”  she  remarked,  under  her  breath,  as 
she  shook  hands  with  the  young  wife.  But 
she  did  not  show  how  his  careless  words  had 
wounded  her.  Alone  in  her  own  room,  how- 
ever, she  burst  into  tears. 

“ I oughten  to  feel  so,  I know,  but  it  is  so 
hard  to  feel  you  are  no  longer  needed  ! ” 

Nellie,  in  the  sitting-room,  unaware  of  the 
feelings  of  Aunt  Sarah,  was  admiring  every- 
thing. 

“ Is  Mrs.  Hooker  always  as  stiff  and  prim, 
Clarance  ? ” 

“ I hadn’t  noticed  she  was  ; do  you  think  her 
so?” 

“ She  seemed  so  to  me  to-day,  when  she 
shook  hands  with  me.” 

“I  think,  perhaps,  she  may  have  thought 
that  you  were  mistress  now,  and  she  maid. 
She  has  had  the  entire  charge  of  everything 
since  my  mother  died.” 

“ I hope  she  will  not  imagine  for  a moment 
that  I shall  take  everything  into  my  own  hands. 
She  can  still  be  housekeeper.” 

“You  are  housekeeper  now,  Nellie,” 
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“ I shall  not  make  her  think  I am  going  to 
put  her  aside.” 

When  supper  was  announced,  Clarance  es- 
corted his  wife  to  the  head  of  the  table,  re- 
marking, — 

“You  can  fix  my  tea  for  me  now.  Aunt 
Sarah  generally  has,  but  she  will  be  glad  if 
you  take  it  off  her  hands.” 

Nellie  noticed  there  were  but  two  plates. 

“Are  you  not  going  to  sit  with  us,  Mrs. 
Hooker  ? ” 

“ Of  course  she  is  ; where  is  your  plate, 
Aunt  Sarah  ? ” 

“ I supposed  you  would  prefer  to  be  alone 
at  table  with  your  wife  now,  Mr.  Sanderson.” 

“What  ! do  you  think  you  are  not  the  same 
to  me  you  were  before,  Aunt  Sarah  ? ” 

“/  shall  be  the  same  toward  you  that  I always 
have  been.” 

“ So  shall  I to  you ; put  your  plate  on.”  A 
look  of  pleasure,  which  did  not  escape  Nellie, 
came  over  the  old  housekeeper’s  face  as  she 
put  on  a plate  for  herself.  “ She  felt  she  was 
to  be  set  aside,”  thought  the  young  wife. 

When  supper  was  over,  Clarance  went  to  a 
cupboard  and  took  a glass  of  wine,  remarking, — 

“Aunt  Sarah  declared  up  and  down  that  she 
would  not  put  wine  on  the  table  for  me,  Nellie  ; 
but  I hope  you  have  no  such  scruples.  But 
what  is  the  matter?  Are  you  ill,  dear?”  For 
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his  wife  had  turned  deathly  pale,  and  was  trem- 
bling like  a leaf.  “What  is  it,  Nellie?  Are 
you  faint?” 

“O  Clarance  ! do  you  take  that — that  stuff?” 
“What  stuff,  Nellie?” 

“What  you  just  drank.” 

“Oh,  wine?  Yes,  I take  it  once  in  a while,” 
was  the  reply. 

“ ‘ Once  in  a while  ! ’ Would  that  you  did 
take  it  only  once  in  a while,”  the  old  house- 
keeper said  to  herself. 

“ Why  do  you  take  it  at  all  ? ” 

“ Oh,  it  helps  digest  my  food.” 

“I  wish  you  wouldn’t.” 

“Why,  Nellie,  you  are  as  cranky  as  Aunt 
Sarah  over  wine,  I think.” 

“ I never  can  see  it  used  but  it  makes  me 
feel  badly.” 

“ Oh,  you  will  get  over  that,  for  I take  it 
every  day.  I enjoy  a glass  of  good  wine  more 
than  I do  tea.  Won’t  you  take  some?” 

“ Clarance,  when  I promised  to  be  your  wife 
I never  thought  you  drank.” 

“Why,  Nellie,  you  act  as  if  you  thought  it  a 
crime  to  take  it ! ” 

“ I do  think  it  a crime  to  one’s  own  self  to 
use  any  kind  of  intoxicating  liquor.” 

“ I agree  with  you  there,  but  do  not  consider 
wine  an  intoxicating  drink.” 

“ ‘ Wine  is  a mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging, 
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and  whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise/  ” 
repeated  his  wife. 

“ Oh,  never  fear,  Nellie ; I think  too  much 
of  myself  to  ever  go  too  far.  I know  when  to 
stop.  I can  stop  any  time,  if  I wish  ; but  until 
I see  it  is  injuring  me,  I will  take  it,”  was  his 
reply,  as  he  left  the  room  in  an  angry  mood, 
leaving  his  bride  alone  ; for  Aunt  Sarah  had 
wisely  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  conversation 
began. 

Left  to  herself,  the  poor  wife  burst  into  tears. 
“ Oh,  had  I only  known!  Had  I only  known! 
O my  husband  ! O God,  I pray  thee,  put  my 
doubts  and  fears  at  rest ! ” While  sounding  in 
her  ears  were  the  dread  words,  “No  drunkard 
shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  “O 
God,  save  my  husband  from  that  curse,  from 
the  drunkard’s  doom  ! ” 

When  Clarance  returned  he  was  so  pleasant 
and  loving  to  her  that  she  for  a time  forgot  her 
fears.  Poor  Nellie!  she  was  to  learn  only  too 
soon  that  he  could  not  or  would  not  stop  taking 
the  wine.  She  was  to  learn  the  truth  of  the 
words,  “At  the  last  it  biteth  like  a serpent,  and 
stingeth  like  an  adder.” 
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CHAPTER  II. 

MOTHER  AND  SON. 

“ Within  a room,  by  a snowy  couch, 

A mother  kneels,  and  her  low  prayer 
Softly  rises  to  God  above, 

On  tremulous  wing  of  hope  and  love 
For  her  dear  one  lying  there.” 

IVE  years  have  passed  since  Nellie  came 
to  Lakeside  Cottage  a trusting  bride. 
She  is  a mother  now.  Her  little  son 
is  rejoicing  in  his  first  kilts.  A pretty  picture 
mother  and  son  make,  as  they  are  sitting  upon 
the  piazza  waiting  for  papa. 

“ When  be  papa  tommin,  mamma  ? ” 

“ Before  long,  I hope,  Carl.” 

“What  mate  00  so  still,  mamma?” 

For  the  mothers  mind  is  far  away.  The 
past  five  years  have  wrought  a sad  change  in 
her.  She  has  faded  fast.  Her  smile,  always 
sweet,  is  over-shadowed  by  a sad  look,  which 
just  now  has  a worried  appearance. 

“ Will  he  come  home  all  right  ? ” is  the 
thought  that  constantly  occurs  to  her. 

For  a short  time  after  her  arrival  at  the  cot- 
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tags,  her  husband,  noticing  how  unhappy  it 
made  her  to  see  him  take  his  wine,  had  not 
taken  it  at  home  ; and  she,  poor  wife,  had  sup- 
posed he  had  given  it  up.  But  while  causing 
her  to  think  so,  he  had  kept  it  in  his  private 
office  at  the  shop. 

If  it  so  happened  that  he  came  home  unusu- 
ally irritable,  she  supposed  it  to  be  occasioned 
by  his  work  in  the  office.  The  employees  in 
the  office,  however,  knew  such  was  not  the  case. 

One  unlucky  day  he  had  taken  a glass  too 
much,  and  when  he  returned  home  he  was  in 
an  intoxicated  condition.  It  had  been  his  cus- 
tom to  stop  at  the  piazza,  leaving  Peters  to 
look  after  the  horse  ; but  this  time  he  drove  to 
the  barn,  much  to  the  surprise  of  that  gentle- 
man, who  was  waiting  at  the  piazza  as  usual. 

Hastening  to  the  barn  himself,  he  was  met 
with  a torrent  of  oaths  and  abuse. 

“ Here  you  are,  you  good-for-nothing  ! Why 
wasn’t  you  here  to  take  my  horse?” 

“ I was  waiting  for  you  at  the  piazza,  Mr. 
Clarance.” 

“ What  business  have  you  at  the.  piazza  ? 
This  is  your  place;  not  there.” 

“ You  have  always  got  out  there,  so  I s’posed 
you  would  to-day.” 

“Well,  see  that  you  are  where  you  belong  in 
future,”  and  he  staggered  into  the  house,  mut- 
tering and  cursing  to  himself. 
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“ Well,  old  lady,  got  my  supper  ready  for 
me?”  was  his  salute  to  Aunt  Sarah. 

“ I will  have  it  ready  soon,  Mr.  Clarance.” 

“ 1 Will  have  it  ready  soon  ? ’ you  old  woman  ; 
do  I hire  you  to  get  my  meals,  or  don’t  I ? ” 

“ Yes,  Mr.  Clarance;  but  I ” — 

“ Shut  up  your  mouth  ; don’t  you  give  me  any 
of  your  lip.  Where’s  Nell  ? ” 

“ In  her  room,  I think  ; but  come  and  eat 
your  supper,  Mr.  Clarance.” 

“I’ll  eat  when  I get  ready.  Tell  Nell  I want 
her.” 

“ She  isn’t  feeling  well,  Mr.  Clarance  ; I 
wouldn’t  disturb  her,  if  I was  you.” 

“ I don’t  care  what  you’d  do ; I want  her. 
Nell  ! Nell  ! ” he  shouted,  “ come  here,  I want 
you;  don’t  you  be  all  night  about  it,  either.” 

“ Please  don’t,  Mr.  Clarance ; you  will  make 
her  feel  worse,”  and  the  old  housekeeper  placed 
her  hand  upon  his  shoulder ; but  he  pushed  her 
roughly  aside  with  an  oath,  and  went  to  Nellie’s 
door  and  tried  to  open  it.  But  she  had  locked 
it  as  soon  as  she  went  there  after  seeing  her 
husband  in  the  condition  he  was.  Not  being 
able  to  open  it,  he  commenced  pounding  up- 
on it  and  swearing.  Poor  Nellie,  frightened 
very  much,  had  taken  her  baby,  at  that  time 
six  months  old,  and  gone  into  another  room. 
Beside  himself  in  drunken  rage,  he  kicked  the 
door  off  its  hinges,  and  entered,  only  to  find 
Nellie  gone. 
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“ Say,  old  woman,  didn’t  you  say  Nell  was 
here  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Where  is  she  now  ? ” 

“ I don’t  know.” 

“ Go  find  her  ; ” and  throwing  himself  upon 
the  lounge  he  was  soon  in  a drunken  sleep. 

In  the  morning  he  awoke  with  a headache. 
Noticing  the  broken  door,  “ How  was  that  door 
broken,  Nellie  ? ” he  asked  of  her. 

“You  broke  it,  Clarance.” 

“ / broke  it  ! How  ? ” She  told  him,  and 
putting  her  arms  around  his  neck,  begged  him 
not  to  touch  the  wine  again. 

“ Perhaps  you  would  have  killed  baby  and  me 
if  you  had  found  us,  Clarance.” 

“ Nonsense,  Nellie  ! you  know  very  well  I 
should  not  have  hurt  either  of  you.” 

“ I am  sure  you  would  have  done  something 
to  us;  you  were  beside  yourself.” 

“Are  you  afraid  of  me,  Nellie?” 

“Not  when  you  are  yourself.” 

“Well,  I shall  never  be  in  such  a condition 
again,  I assure  you.” 

“ God  grant  it ! but  I wish  you  would  never 
drink  again,  Clarance.  Won’t  you  stop  for 
baby’s  and  my  sake?  Please  do,  husband.” 

“ What  nonsense  you  are  talking!  Don’t  you 
think  I can  take  my  wine  and  not  go  too  far?” 
“ You  went  too  far  yesterday,  husband.” 
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“Well,  I will  admit  I did  make  a fool  of 
myself  then ; but  I never  shall  again.” 

Going  to  the  office  he  left  his  wife  with  a 
heavy  heart. 

For  a year  he  never  came  home  intoxicated, 
but  still  took  his  wine. 

It  was  not  long  before  his  wine  was  set 
aside  for  stronger  liquors  ; his  business  was  ne- 
glected; he  no  longer  took  his  drinks  in  private, 
but  openly ; often  he  had  not  gone  home  at 
night,  but  passed  it  in  the  village,  drinking 
himself  stupid,  to  be  put  to  bed  by  the  saloon- 
keeper— “to  sober  off.” 

“Mr.  Clarance  is  drunk  most  of  the  time 
lately,”  Peters  said  to  Aunt  Sarah. 

“ It  is  too  bad.  I am  glad  his  poor  mother 
don’t  know  how  he  is  going  on.” 

“Poor  Miss  Nellie,  it  is  breaking  her  heart.” 

“ Indeed  it  is.  I never  thought  he  would 
get  to  cutting  up  so.” 

“You  will  git  that  way  yourself  afore  long  if 
you  don’t  stop.” 

“ Never  you  worry  about  me.  I can  take  my 
glass  an’  stop , but  Mr.  Clarance  can’t.” 

“No  more  can  you  before  long.”  But  Peters 
heeded  her  not. 

Clarance  went  from  bad  to  worse,  coming 
home  night  after  night  drunk,  but  never  hurt- 
ing Nellie. 

Upon  the  evening  this  chapter  opens,  Nellie 
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was  waiting,  with  a very  sad  heart,  his  return. 
As  she  thought  of  all  that  had  passed  in  her 
five  short  years  of  married  life,  tears  coursed 
unheeded  down  her  cheeks,  and  fell  upon  her 
little  one’s  head,  who,  seeing  his  mother  in  tears, 
asked,  — 

“ What  makes  oo  cy,  mamma  ? ” 

She  only  pressed  him  closer  to  her  heart,  and 
did  not  answer. 

“Is  mamma  cyin’  cause  Tarl  be  naughty?” 
“No,  my  precious;  mamma  isn’t  crying  for 
that.” 

“ What  for  oo  cy,  then  ? ” 

“Mamma  is  feeling  bad  to-night.” 

“Does  oo  head  ache?” 

“No.” 

“ Is  oo  cyin’  cause  papa  be  naughty  ? ” 

She  pressed  him  closer.  She  had  never  al- 
lowed him  to  see  his  father  when  he  was  intoxi- 
cated, and  did  not  know  that  he  had  seen  him; 
but  his  intuition  had  somehow  connected  his 
mother’s  tears  with  his  father. 

When  at  last  her  quick  eye  saw  her  husband 
coming,  she  saw  at  once  he  was  not  sober  by 
the  way  he  was  driving  ; some  one  was  with 
him. 

“Come,  Carl,  mamma’s  little  boy  must  go  to 
bed  now;  he  cannot  see  papa  to-night;  he  can 
sleep  with  auntie  if  he  wants.” 

“ Tarl  like  to  seep  wis  auntie.”  And  the 
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little  fellow  went  off  to  bed  in  a happy  con- 
dition. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  night  which  fol- 
lowed, nor  the  anxious  days  to  the  poor  wife. 
Suffice  to  say  that  her  husband  continued  in 
drink  for  many  days,  until  he  was  seized  with 
that  dread  malady,  delirium  tremens,  which 
soon  laid  him  in  a drunkard’s  grave,  and  left 
Nellie  a broken-hearted  widow. 

Many  were  the  fervent  prayers  she  offered 
by  her  boy’s  bedside  after  placing  him  in  it. 
“O  heavenly  Father,  grant,  I pray  thee,  that 
my  boy  may  never  follow  his  father’s  footsteps  ; 
may  he  shun  the  fearful  rock  which  has  wrecked 
his  father.  Grant,  I pray  thee,  that  he  grow  up 
strong  in  temperance  and  in  thy  work.” 

For  eight  years  longer  she  lived  in  Lakeside 
Cottage,  their  property  being  managed  by  a 
relative. 

At  all  times  she  warned  Carl  against  the 
curse  of  wine  or  liquor  of  any  kind.  Her 
health  was  gradually  failing.  One  evening  just 
as  the  sun  was  setting  she  called  him  to  her 
side,  and  folding  him  in  her  arms  said,  — - 

“ Carl,  I feel  I am  going  to  leave  you  soon.” 
He  was  now  twelve  years  old. 

“ Where  are  you  going,  mamma  ? ” 

“To  heaven  I trust,  dear.” 

“O  mamma,  don’t  say  that  ; don’t  leave  me.” 
“I  would  like  to  remain  longer  for  your  sake, 
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my  precious  boy,  but  it  is  not  to  be  ; God  I feel 
wills  it  otherwise.  I shall  leave  you  in  his 
care.  Trust  in  him ; remember  all  I have 
taught  you  ; never  so  much  as  taste  wine  or 
-liquor.  Look  ever  to  Jesus,  and  ask  his  help 
and  guidance.  Be  always  temperate ; never 
taste,  never  handle,  never  touch  the  wine.” 
For  a short  time  she  remained  silent. 

“ Mamma,  speak  to  me,  don’t  leave  me  ! O 
mamma,  speak  to  me  once  more  ! ” 

“ Carl,”  her  voice  was  low  and  sweet,  “ it  is 
almost  over ; I can  almost  see  the  heavenly 
shore  ; I shall  soon  be  there  ; kiss  me,  my  dar- 
ling boy  ; remember  all  mamma  has  taught  you. 
Heavenly  Father,  into  thy  protecting  care  I 
trust  my  child ; keep  him  in  the  narrow  way  ! 
May  he  shun  the  maddening  cup  that  fires  the 
brain  and  dooms  the  soul!  May  he  never  fol- 
low his  father’s  steps  ! Bring  him  safe  to 
heaven  when  he  has  finished  his  work  on 
earth ! ” She  was  silent  again,  but  the  sobs 
of  her  child  aroused  her. 

“ Don’t  feel  so,  my  precious.  I am  ready  to 
go  if  God  calls  me.  Don’t  forget  my  teach- 
ings ; meet  me  in  heaven  ; never  drink  liquor 
of  any  kind  ; good-by,  my  darling.  God  bless 
and  keep  you.  Jesus,  loving  Saviour,  I give 
my  child  into  thy  keeping  ! ” A radiant  look 
overspread  her  features.  As  Aunt  Sarah  en- 
tered the  room  her  lips  moved.  The  old  house- 
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keeper  put  her  ear  to  them  : “Be  a mother  to 
Carl,  my  old  friend  ; teach  him  to  shun  tempta- 
tion.” The  setting  sun  flooded  the  room  with  a 
golden  light.  A restful  and  peaceful  look  il- 
lumined her  face  as  she  once  more  murmured, 
“ God  bring  my  child  to  me  when  thou  hast 
done  with  him  on  earth.” 

As  the  sun  disappeared  below  the  horizon, 
she  smiled  sweetly  and  passed  away.  The 
smile  upon  her  face  remained  even  in  death. 
Carl  was  an  orphan.  How  often  in  after-years 
did  his  mind  go  back  to  that  death-bed  scene  ! 
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CHAPTER  III. 

AT  SCHOOL. 


“And  just  across  the  village  street 
From  where  the  schoolhouse  stands, 

A liquor  den,  the  licensed  seat, 

Where  vilest  vice  commands.” 

Ethel  F.  Comerford. 

OR  a year  Carl  lived  with  Aunt  Sarah 
in  Lakeside  Cottage.  The  good  old 
soul  tried  to  do  by  him  as  she  knew 
his  mother  would  have  her.  Peters  found 
another  place  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Sanderson  died. 
He  “wa’n’t  goin’  to  stay  thar  for  Sarah  Hooker 
to  boss,  not  if  he  knew  it for  Nellie  had  re- 
quested that  Sarah  Hooker  be  guardian  of  Carl. 

The  old  housekeeper  had  been  in  failing 
health  before  the  death  of  Nellie.  When  the 
second  winter  after  the  death  of  her  beloved 
mistress  arrived,  she  had  taken  a severe  cold, 
which  terminated  in  pneumonia,  which  soon 
took  her  off.  Calling  Carl  to  her  bedside,  she, 
in  much  suffering,  said  to  him,  “ Auntie  is 
afraid  that  she  must  leave  you,  dearie.” 
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“ O auntie, you  are  not  going  to  die,  are  you  ? ” 
“ Yes,  Carl ; I think  my  work  is  ended  on  this 
earth,  and  that  I shall  soon  join  your  mamma.” 
“ O auntie,  don’t  go  and  leave  me.” 

“I  fear  I must,  my  boy.” 

“ Why  must  you  too  be  taken  from  me  ? ” 

“ It  is  God’s  will.” 

“ He  took  mamma  away  from  me,  why  must 
he  take  you  ? ” bitterly. 

“ Don’t  talk  so,  dear.  It  grieves  me  to  hear 
you.  I would  be  glad  to  go  if  it  wasn’t  for  you. 
I would  like  to  live  for  your  sake  ; but  God 
wills  it  otherwise.” 

“ What  will  become  of  me  if  you  are  taken  ? 
I shall  have  no  one  to  keep  me  from  going  to 
the  bad.” 

“ O my  darling,  don’t  say  that ! God  will  keep 
you.  Remember  all  your  mamma  taught  you.” 
“ She  taught  me  God  was  loving ; but  he 
took  her  away  when  I needed  her  most  ; now 
you  are  to  be  taken,”  and  he  burst  into  such  a 
passion  of  weeping  that  the  bed  upon  which 
Aunt  Sarah  was  shook  with  the  violence  of  his 
emotions. 

“ Don’t,  dearie,  please  don’t.  It  makes  it 
harder  than  ever  for  me  to  go  and  leave  you  ; 
please  stop,  my  precious  one.”  After  a while 
he  became  more  calm.  She  talked  long  with 
him,  reminding  him  of  all  his  mother  had 
taught  him.  “ Remember,  dear,  how  often  she 
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urged  you  not  to  touch  wine ; be  ever  true  to 
her  teaching  ; live  an  upright,  honest,  temper- 
ate life,  so  as  to  meet  her  in  heaven.  Good-by, 
my  darling  boy  — meet  me  in  heaven.”  She 
was  quiet,  so  quiet  that  the  boy  thought  she 
was  dead  ; but  her  eyes  opened,  and  a happy 
light  shone  in  them  : she  was  not  looking  upon 
scenes  of  this  world,  but  to  the  one  beyond. 
“ Jesus,  I come!  O my  dear  young  mistress! 
See,  Carl,  see  ! your  mother  is  waiting  by  the 
riverside  to  welcome  me  ! How  beautiful  she 
looks  ! There,  there,  she  is  stretching  her  arms 
toward  me!  O my  dear  mistress,  I — have  — 
come,”  and  she  was  dead.  Poor  Carl ! his 
young  life  had  constantly  been  haunted  by  the 
King  of  Terrors.  For  many  days  succeeding 
the  death  of  his  old  housekeeper  and  friend,  he 
moved  about  his  lonely  home  as  one  in  a dream. 
Things  which  were  his  delight  before  that  sad 
day  now  had  no  attraction  for  him. 

His  mind  was  constantly  filled  with  fear  for 
the  future.  When  at  last  his  new  guardian 
came  for  him,  to  take  him  to  his  own  home,  the 
poor  boy  left  Lakeside  Cottage  with  much  re- 
luctance. He  would  have  preferred  to  remain  ; 
but  Mr.  Crafts,  his  guardian,  though  a kind 
man  in  his  way,  had  little  sympathy  for  the 
tender  feelings  of  others.  Self-reliant  himself, 
he  expected  every  one  else  to  be.  He  had  been 
appointed  Carl’s  guardian  because  he  was  a 
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thorough  business  man,  and  for  that  reason 
could  manage  what  property  yet  remained  to 
the  boy  from  his  father’s  estate.  Aunt  Sarah, 
while  understanding  all  household  matters,  did 
not  know  how  to  manage  business  affairs.  So, 
trying  to  as  best  she  could,  she  had  allowed  the 
mill  property  to  be  managed  by  the  book-keeper. 
He  was  not  over  conscientious  where  money 
was  concerned,  and  had  laid  by  for  himself 
more  money  than  his  entire  salary,  so  that  Mr. 
Crafts  found  the  estate  in  a “bad  shape.” 
But  before  taking  Carl  to  Little  River  he  had 
straightened  matters  out,  and  caused  the  dis- 
honest book-keeper  to  be  imprisoned.  It  had 
been  a cloudy,  disagreeable  day,  and  the  even- 
ing was  no  better  when  Carl  arrived  at  his  new 
home.  Poor  boy,  he  was  very  lonesome  ; a 
depressed  feeling  came  over  him  : he  was  again 
filled  with  apprehensions  of  the  future.  The 
following  morning,  however,  opened  pleasant, 
and  before  night  he  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  his  future  schoolmates  living  near  him. 
Monday  morning  he  was  to  commence  school. 

When  the  time  came  for  him  to  go  to  the 
schoolhouse,  Mr.  Crafts  went  with  him,  and 
introduced  him  to  Miss  White,  the  teacher, 
a very  pleasant  lady,  beloved  by  her  scholars. 

She  was  a small  woman,  with  dark  blue  eyes 
and  light  hair.  Her  father  had  been  a hard 
drinker,  spending  all  the  money  he  earned  for 
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liquor.  His  wife  managed  to  provide  for  her- 
self and  daughter  until  the  latter  could  support 
herself. 

At  an  early  age  she  commenced  teaching,  her 
father  having  yielded  to  his  appetite  for  drink 
to  such  an  extent  that  all  love  or  thought  for 
his  wife  and  child  disappeared.  He  was  a good 
machinist,  and  received  good  pay,  but  spent  it 
all  for  drink.  He  was  so  often  “on  a spree” 
that  his  employers  were  at  last  obliged  to  dis- 
charge him.  Not  being  able  to  find  another 
situation  because  of  his  habits,  he  was  deprived 
of  the  money  to  get  drunk  upon.  He  had  often 
tried  to  get  what  little  money  his  wife  earned, 
but  could  not.  When  his  daughter  commenced 
teaching  he  wanted  her  to  give  him  her  wages  ; 
failing  in  that,  he  one  day  forcibly  took  it  from 
her,  and  had  a protracted  “ spree,”  which  soon 
placed  him  in  a drunkard’s  grave  with  delirium 
tremens. 

Miss  White  had  been  teaching  in  Little  River 
a year  when  Carl  became  her  scholar.  Hearing 
his  story,  she  at  once  became  his  friend.  She 
had  constantly  endeavored  to  instil  into  the 
scholars’  minds  an  abhorrence  for  liquor.  When 
it  was  noised  around  that  a saloon  was  to  be 
opened  in  Little  River,  her  heart  sank  within 
her.  Mr.  Parks,  the  village  minister,  Deacon 
Tibbs,  and  several  leading  men  in  the  place, 
told  her  not  to  be  worried  over  it. 
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“But,  Mr.  Parks,  you  know  the  Bible  says, 
‘Look  not  upon  the  wine.'  ” 

“ It  is  the  abuse , not  the  use , the  Bible  con- 
demns, Miss  White.” 

“ I cannot  look  upon  it  in  such  a light.” 

“You  would  make  mountains  out  of  mole- 
hills.” 

“But  so  many  have  fallen  through  liquor.” 

“ Because  a few  have  not  had  courage  to 
withstand,  is  it  any  excuse  that  those  who  can 
do  so  should  go  without  that  which  does  them 
good  ? ” 

“What  good  can  it  possibly  do  ?” 

“You  speak  as  a woman,  Miss  White.” 

“ Why  should  not  I do  so  ? Am  I not  a 
woman  ? ” 

“To  be  sure;  and  you  look  at  it  with  a 
woman’s  prejudice.” 

“ My  own  life,  Mr.  Parks,  has  been  enough  to 
cause  me  to  hate  the  evil.” 

“ Certainly  it  has  not  been  such  that  it 
would  let  you  look  upon  drunkenness  with- 
out prejudice.” 

“Can  you  wonder,  then,  that  I am*  filled 
with  apprehension  ? ” 

“You  have  seen  the  question  upon  the  dark 
side  only.” 

“ Is  there  any  possibility  of  there  being  any 
but  a dark  side  ? ” 

“Certainly  there  is.  I myself  have  used 
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liquor,  as  you  call  it,  all  my  life  ; and,  as  you 
see,  it  has  not  injured  me  yet.” 

“ Is  it  true  that  a saloon  is  to  be  near  the 
schoolhouse  ? ” 

“ Yes;  it  is  to  be  in  Deacon  Tibbs’s  building.” 
“And  he  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  pillars 
of  the  church  ! God  grant  the  time  come  soon 
when  His  church  people  look  upon  the  use  of 
liquor  in  its  true  light.” 

“ It  is  now,  my  dear  Miss  White  ; it  is  the 
abuse  which  should  be  condemned,  and  not  the 

it 

use. 

The  teacher  moved  away  with  a sad  and 
heavy  heart.  The  minister  in  a happy  frame 
of  mind  also  moved  on.  The  teacher  went  to 
her  room  to  take  her  burdens  to  her  Lord. 
The  minister  went  to  his  home  and  drank  a 
glass  of  wine,  then  into  his  study  to  prepare 
his  sermon. 
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4 4 The  well  worn  primer  in  each  hand, 

The  old  familiar  slate, 

All  tell  me  that  this  merry  band, 

On  whom  the  graces  wait, 

Are  members  of  the  common  school, 

That  institution  grand, 

New  England’s  Puritanic  rule 
Established  in  our  land.” 

E.  F.  COMERFORD. 

T was  a heavy  heart  Miss  White  carried 
into  her  schoolroom  one  pleasant  Sep- 
tember morning,  when  she  entered  the 
schoolhouse  to  commence  the  full  session.  It 
had  been  given  out  the  evening  before  that  the 
“ refreshment-rooms  of  John  Hinds  would  be 
opened  for  the  entertainment  of  the  citizens 
of  Little  River  the  following  evening.” 

Little  River  was  noted  for  its  pleasant  streets 
and  fine  shade  trees.  It  was  chiefly  the  home 
of  a farming  community,  but  several  retired 
merchants  lived  there.  It  had  but  one  church, 
a Congregational.  The  only  store  was  that  of 
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Deacon  Tibbs,  who  was  the  most  prominent 
man  in  the  place.  By  close  dealings  he  had 
amassed  quite  a small  fortune.  It  was  said  he 
would  have  kept  liquors  for  sale  as  well  as 
groceries,  but  his  wife  had  declared  she  would 
“ leave  him  forever  if  he  made  a liquor-seller  ” 
of  himself.  They  had  three  children,  two  girls 
and  a boy.  The  neighbors  said  “Miss  Tibbs 
ruled  the  deacon,”  but  that  “Chris  ruled  her.” 
Chris  was  the  son  — Christopher  Small  Tibbs. 
His  mother’s  name  was  Small  before  she  was 
a Tibbs.  The  boys  used  to  call  him  “ Small 
Tibbs.” 

The  next  most  important  person  was  the 
Rev.  John  Parks,  father  of  two  boys  and  a 
girl. 

He  and  the  deacon  had  often  talked  of  a 
matrimonial  alliance  between  their  children. 
The  deacon’s  wife,  however,  said,  “ Chrissie 
should  never  marry  a minister’s  daughter ; as 
for  her  girls  ever  marrying  one  of  them  boys, 
well,  it  wouldn’t  be  a bad  match,  perhaps,  but 
Christopher  must  look  higher.” 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  “the  doctor,” 
as  he,  too,  will  take  a prominent  part  in  our 
story. 

Dr.  Dickenson  was  a man  between  sixty  and 
seventy  years  of  age.  He  had  married  late  in 
life,  and  was  the  father  of  one  child,  a son, 
who  was  studying  medicine.  The  son  was 
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twenty-two  years  old.  He  could  have  com- 
menced practising  before  that  age,  but  wanted 
to  go  abroad  and  study  first.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  chapter  he  was  in  Europe, 
expecting  to  be  absent  a year  longer. 

The  minister  and  the  deacon  were  in  the  habit 
of  drinking  wine  every  day.  It  “made  their 
food  digest  better,”  they  believed  and  talked. 
The  doctor,  while  using  it  freely  as  a medicine 
among  his  patients,  seldom  took  it  himself. 

Upon  this  September  morning  Miss  White 
delivered  a short  temperance  lecture  to  her 
scholars,  urging  them  to  avoid  the  saloon  at 
all  times. 

The  post -office  was  in  the  same  building 
with  the  store ; to  reach  it  from  the  school- 
house  one  must  pass  the  saloon.  The  doors 
had  not  been  opened  to  the  public  yet,  but 
were  to  be  that  evening. 

When  school  closed,  the  boys  and  girls  went 
laughing  and  shouting  out  of  the  school-yard, 
and  started  for  the  post-office,  Carl  among 
them.  Christopher  Tibbs  was  upon  one  side 
of  him  and  George  Russell  upon  the  other. 
George  was  an  open,  frank-faced  boy.  His 
eyes  were  hazel  and  full  of  sparkle ; hair  a 
light  brown.  “ Almost  a /tfzt'-head,  but  not  a 
dough- head,”  he  laughingly  remarked.  Chris 
had  dark  hair  and  eyes. 

“Your  nose  would  make  a good  plough, 
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Georgie ; it  is  so  long,”  he  remarked  to 
George. 

“ Yours  wouldn’t,  because  you  could  not  go 
deep  enough  with  your  pug,”  was  the  pleasant 
reply. 

Chris  doubled  up  his  fist  as  if  to  strike,  but 
thought  better  of  it,  as  he  remembered  George 
“ was  too  much  for  him  ” whenever  he  had 
tried  to  “ whip  him.” 

“ What  do  you  think  of  the  new  store  that  is 
going  to  be  opened  to-night  ?”  Chris  asked,  to 
change  the  subject. 

“Is  there  to  be  a new  store  opened?”  George 
asked. 

“ Yes  ; ain’t  you  heard  of  it  ? ” 

“ Not  of  a store .” 

“ Why,  the  one  in  dad’s  block  ! ” 

“ That's  not  a store ; it’s  a rum-hole 

“ Well,  call  it  what  you  want  ; I don’t  care. 
Are  you  going  ? They  say  they  are  going  to 
have  music.” 

“ If  I go  anywhere,  it  will  be  as  far  away 
from  that  place  as  I can.” 

“ Bah  ! Miss  White’s  lecture  made  you  say 
that.” 

“ I shouldn’t  have  gone  if  she  had  said 
nothing.” 

“ Oh,  I forgot  ; you  are  one  of  those  chaps 
who  think  a man  must  get  drunk  if  he  touches 
wine.” 
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“ No,  I don’t  think  they  must  get  drunk  ; 
but  I know  lots  of  ’em  who  use  it,  do 
“ Yes,  and  a lot  don’t.” 

“ That’s  so  in  some  cases.” 

“ It’s  so  in  all  cases,  unless  they  are  fools.” 
“You  talk  as  if  you  were  one  who  took  it 
yourself.” 

“1  never  drank  much,  ’cause  dad  wouldn’t 
let  me.” 

“ Did  you  ever  drink  any  ? ” Carl  asked. 

“ I never  drank  any,  but  I have  tasted  it.” 

“ Does  your  father  let  you  taste  his  ? ” 

“ No  ; he  don’t  know  I do.  I took  it  when  he 
didn’t  know  it.” 

“ I wouldn’t  dare  even  taste  it.” 

“ Why  ? ” 

“ Because  I think  it  would  be  my  ruin  if  I 
did.” 

“ Ho!  you  would  be  a plaguey  fool  if  it  did.” 

“ I don’t  think  so.  My  father  used  to  drink, 
and  I am  afraid  I may  have  inherited  a liking 
for  it  from  him.” 

“ If  your  father  drank,  I advise  you  never 
to  even  taste  it,  for  perhaps  you  would  learn  to 
like  it,”  observed  George. 

“ Pooh  ! ’cause  your  ‘ old  man  ’ liked  it  is  no 
sign  you  would,”  said  Chris. 

“You  may  be  right;  but  if  I never  taste  it,  I 
shall  never  drink  it.” 

“ You  will  go  and  hear  the  music,  won’t  you  ? 
You  like  it  so  much.” 
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“ No ; the  less  I have  to  do  with  such  places 
the  better  for  me.” 

“ What  geese  you  two  fellows  are  ! If  I was 
so  afraid  of  myself,  I’d  make  a glass  case  and 
lock  myself  into  it.” 

“ What  are  you  boys  talking  so  seriously 
about  ?”  asked  a pretty  girl  who  had  overtaken 
them. 

“What  do  you  think,  Lizzie!  these  two  chaps 
are  afraid  they  will  get  drunk  if  they  go  to  the 
opening  to-night.” 

“ Then  I advise  them  to  stay  away.” 

“ Has  Miss  White’s  lecture  affected  you  too  ? ” 

“ Yes,  it  has ; ” and  Lizzie  looked  very  thought- 
ful. She  was  a girl  of  fifteen.  She  was  the 
minister’s  only  daughter. 

“ Lizzie  will  be  just  such  a nice  quiet  little 
body  as  her  mother,  and  will  be  loved  just  as 
she  is  loved,”  those  who  knew  mother  and 
daughter  said. 

The  evening  arrived  when  the  “ refreshment- 
room  ” was  to  be  opened  to  the  public.  Hinds 
had  spared  neither  pains  nor  money  to  make 
his  place  look  attractive.  Chinese  lanterns  were 
festooned  across  the  front  of  the  building ; 
lamps  with  colored  shades  illumined  the  in- 
terior ; a band  of  music  had  been  hired  from 
the  city  ; Hinds  himself  with  a smiling  face 
welcomed  his  visitors  ; lemonade  was  offered 
in  abundance. 
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“Your  lemonade  is  capital,  Mr.  Hinds,”  the 
deacon  observed ; “ I have  already  drunk  con- 
siderable, and  am  going  to  take  another  glass.” 
“That  is  right,  my  dear  sir,  do.  Is  that  your 
son  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ He  is  a fine-looking  boy.  He  will  be  just 
such  a fine-looking  gentleman  as  yourself.  If 
I am  any  judge  of  a smart  man  your  son  will 
make  one.  Has  he  tasted  of  the  lemonade  ? ” 

“ I think  he  has,  but  have  no  doubt  he  will 
take  more.” 

“It  is  the  best  I ever  drank.  How  do  you 
fix  it,  sir?”  asked  Chris,  as  he  smacked  his 
lips.  Neither  the  deacon  nor  Chris  saw  the 
look  of  pleasure  upon  Hinds’s  face  as  he  saw 
the  boy  take  another  glass  ; or,  if  they  noticed 
it,  they  did  not  read  its  true  meaning ; neither 
did  they  see  the  evil  smile  that  lurked  around 
his  mouth  as  he  muttered,  — 

“ Ah,  you  old  gospel  shouter  ! So  you  think 
that  lemonade  prime,  do  you  ? I meant  to 
doctor  it  so  these  chickens,  who  think  me  so 
fine  a man,  would  take  considerable  of  it  to- 
night, and  I shall  have  more  of  the  same  stuff 
on  hand  for  ’em  until  they  are  mine .” 

He  kept  his  word.  Every  day  thereafter,  not 
only  Chris,  but  other  boys,  drank  his  “lemon- 
ade.” When  at  last  the  villagers  went  their 
several  ways  home,  all  were  in  a happy  frame 
of  mind,  judging  from  their  laughter. 
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Miss  White  slept  little  that  night ; when  she 
did  fall  asleep,  it  was  to  dream  of  seeing  many 
of  her  scholars  ruined  through  liquor. 

The  evil  smile  was  still  upon  Hinds’s  face  as 
he  closed  his  doors  for  the  night.  All  his  visi- 
tors did  not  walk  home  as  straight  as  they 
came. 

The  following  day  Miss  White  was  tortured 
by  hearing  many  of  her  boys  speak  in  glowing 
terms  of  the  opening.  Before  night  it  was 
told  around  that  such  and  such  a person  had 
gone  home  drunk,  among  them  Tom  Long. 
He  had  been  a drinker  before  coming  to  Little 
River,  but  since  his  residence  there  had  never 
been  known  to  drink.  When  the  deacon  heard 
of  his  being  drunk,  he  said,— 

“ Tom  was  a fool  to  get  into  that  condition.” 

So  said  the  minister. 

“Tom  always  did  abuse  one  of  God’s  crea- 
tures ; he  could  not  use  it  without  abusing  it. 
I must  go  and  reason  with  him.” 

He  did  so,  or,  at  least,  went  to  his  home,  but 
he  was  not  there. 

“ O Mr.  Parks  ! ” the  poor  wife  cried,  “ I am 
certain  he  has  gone  to  the  saloon.  He  came 
home  drunk  last  night,  and  I think  he  will 
again  to-night.  Our  happy  days  are  over,  and 
we  had  nearly  finished  paying  for  our  place. 
Now  it  will  never  be  paid  for.  We  will  lose 
all  we  have  paid,  and  the  place  too.  O my 
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God,  my  God  ! must  I live  it  all  over  again  ? 
Why,  oh,  why  was  that  rum-hole  allowed  to  be 
opened  here  ? ” 

“ Calm  yourself,  my  dear  Mrs.  Long ; the 
saloon  will  not  harm  us.  It  is  only  the  low 
ones  that  do  the  harm.  This  one  is  respect- 
able, and  will  be  an  addition  to  our  pleasant 
village.” 

“ O sir ! you  do  not  know  what  these  places 
are,  or  you  would  never  talk  so.” 

“ Quite  the  opposite  ; I do  know  ; it  is  the 
abuse , and  not  the  use , which  causes  so  much 
misery.” 

“God  grant,  Mr.  Parks,  your  example  be  not 
followed  by  others  in  saying  that.” 

“ I say  what  I know  to  be  so.  I have  used 
wine  several  years.  It  has  not  injured  me,  but 
helped  me  in  many  of  my  parish  duties.” 

“ You,  a minister,  using  wine  ! What  wonder, 
then,  that  the  public  remained  still  and  allowed 
that  hell-place  to  commence  dealing  out  hell- 
fire  to  the  people  of  this  place.” 

“You  use  strong  language,  Mrs.  Long.” 

“ There  is  no  language  too  strong  to  express 
what  my  knowledge  of  a saloon  is.” 

“ I hope  to  find  you  in  a more  Christian 
spirit  when  I call  again.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon  if  I have  offended  you, 
sir.” 

“ Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  I came  to  reason 
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with  your  husband  ; but,  as  he  isn’t  at  home,  I 
will  call  again.  I shall  see  you  at  church,  come 
Sunday  ? ” 

“ I hardly  think  you  will  see  me  there  again 
while  you  preach,  Mr.  Parks.” 

“ Why  so  ? you  have  hitherto  been  my  most 
constant  hearer.” 

“ I did  not  know  until  to-day  you  were  a 
wine -drinker.  Your  sermons  have  been  of 
much  help  to  me  ; now  they  never  can  be, 
I shall  constantly  hear  you  saying,  ‘ I take 
wined  ” 

To  say  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parks  was  surprised 
to  hear  one  talk  to  him  in  this  style,  would  but 
mildly  express  it.  He  was  astounded,  and  ab- 
ruptly took  his  departure. 

“ I suppose  I have  angered  him  speaking  so 
plain ; but  I could  not  look  upon  him  after 
acknowledging  he  took  wine  every  day  in  the 
same  light  as  before.” 

The  minister  left  the  house  in  an  indignant 
mood.  Before  reaching  his  home,  he  met  Tom 
Long  staggering  toward  home. 

“ Good-evening,  Mr.  Long,  I have  just  been 
to  your  house  to  see  you.” 

“What  do  (hie)  ye  want  to  see  me  for, 
parson  ? ” 

“ I am  grieved  to  learn  of  the  condition  you 
went  home  in  last  night.” 

“What  is  it  (hie)  to  you  how  I went  home? 
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I ain’t  one  of  your  church  members,”  steadying 
himself  by  taking  hold  of  the  fence. 

“No;  but  you  ought  to  have  been  before 
this.” 

“ Say,  look  a-here ; what  do  you  think  I ought 
to  be  one  of  your  gospel  howlers  for  ? ” 

“ You  are  hardly  in  a condition  to  talk  with 
now ; I am  sorry  to  see  you  as  you  are.” 

“ You  be,  be  you  ? ” leering  at  him. 

“ Yes  ; very  much  so.” 

“Wan’t  you  at  the  opening  last  night  ? ” 

“ No ; I was  not.” 

“Well,  Deacon  Tibbs  was.  I had  no  notion 
of  getting  drunk  when  I went  there ; but  I saw 
him  drink  a lot  of  that  lemonade,  so  I took 
some.  He  called  it  prime  ; it  was,  for  there 
was  liquor  in  it.  I knew  it  as  soon  as  I tasted 
it;  that’s  what  made  me  get  drunk.” 

“ You  ought  not  to  have  tasted  it  at  all.” 

“ I know  that.” 

“You  should  not  have  let  a harmless  drink 
like  lemonade  upset  you.” 

“ That’s  all  right  for  you  to  say ; you  and 
the  deacon,  who  ought  to  be  examples  for  poor 
fellows  like  me,  you  take  your  toddy  right 
along.  I have  tried  to  get  away  from  the  stuff, 
but  Deacon  Tibbs  has  opened  a saloon”  — 
“You  are  very  much  mistaken;  Deacon 
Tibbs  has  only  rented  the  place  to  Mr.  Hinds.” 
“ He  keeps  the  saloon,  all  the  same.” 
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The  minister  now  commenced  to  remonstrate 
with  the  drunken  man,  who  stood  it  a while, 
then  burst  out  — 

“ Shut  up  your  head  to  me,  you  gospel 
howler  you  ! Don’t  you  go  to  preaching  to 
me.  You  will  have  your  wine,  / will  have  my 
whiskey,”  and  he  staggered  on. 
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CHAPTER  V, 

BY  THEIR  FRUITS. 

“ A youthful  company  round  a board, 

Grown  merry  with  beer  and  wine  and  song; 

And  jests  they  would  scorn  in  sober  hours 
Were  passed  with  laugh  and  shout  along.” 

M.  C.  Pomeroy. 

WO  years  have  passed  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  saloon.  A great  change 
has  fallen  over  some  of  our  friends 
in  former  chapters.  Hinds  no  longer  rents  the 
building  of  the  deacon.  He  owns  the  place 
himself  now.  Tom  Long  fell  lower  and  lower. 
The  little  farm  he  and  his  wife  had  labored  so 
hard  to  own,  and  which  was  nearly  paid  for 
when  the  saloon  was  opened  in  Little  River, 
is  also  owned  by  Hinds.  Mrs.  Long  tried  to 
keep  it  ; but  the  deacon,  who  held  a mort- 
gage upon  it,  foreclosed  as  soon  as  she  was 
unable  to  pay  the  interest.  Her  husband  had 
paid  all  his  money  to  Hinds  for  drink  as  soon 
as,earned,  and  the  poor  woman  was  obliged  to 
move  into  an  old,  tumble-down  house  ; there 
she  tried  to  keep  “soul  and  body  together/' 
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doing  what  work  she  could,  though  it  was 
hardly  sufficient  for  daily  bread. 

The  minister  had  said,  “ Leave  your  husband, 
Mrs.  Long  ; he  is  no  longer  fit  for  a husband.” 

“ Mr.  Parks,  you  it  was  who  said,  ‘Whom  God 
has  joined  together  let  not  man  put  asunder.' 
Though  fallen,  Tom  is  still  my  husband.” 

“You  would  be  justified  in  the  sight  of  God 
in  leaving  your  husband.” 

“ I do  not  think  so.” 

“ But  I,  your  religious  adviser,  advise  the  step.” 
“ There  was  a time,  Mr.  Parks,  when  I 
thought  your  advice  worthy  to  follow  ; now,  in 
the  light  of  past  events,  I can  but  look  upon 
you  as  ‘a  false  prophet,’  ” she  slowly  replied. 

The  minister’s  face  flushed,  for  he  knew  to 
what  she  alluded,  and  could  say  no  more. 

Miss  White  constantly  lighted  up  the  for- 
saken wife’s  unhappy  life  ; for  although  Tom 
came  to  his  miserable  home  every  night,  Mrs. 
Long  was  a deserted  wife,  — deserted  for  rum. 

Until  the  opening  of  the  saloon,  Little  River 
had  been  a quiet  place  ; now  it  was  far  from  it, 
Formerly  drunken  people  had  not  been  seen 
upon  its  beautiful  streets  ; now  they  were  an 
every-day  occurrence. 

The  minister’s  eyes  had  been  partly  opened  to 
the  true  results  of  a saloon.  He  had  preached 
a sermon  against  it,  which  had  aroused  the 
villagers  to  such  a pitch  of  excitement  that 
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it  had  been  discussed  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
place.  The  church  needed  repairing  about 
this  time.  Hinds  had  given  them  one  hun- 
dred dollars  toward  the  repairs  ; the  money 
had  been  accepted,  and  he  looked  upon  as  a 
benefactor  to  the  village.  Thus  he  had  smoth- 
ered the  rising  sentiment  which,  had  it  grown 
larger,  would  have  obliged  him  to  leave  the 
village. 

Drunkenness  ran  riot  once  more.  Not  alone 
were  the  villagers  drunk,  but  men  came  from 
other  places ; nearly  every  day  a fight  occurred, 
but  never  on  the  premises  of  Hinds  : he  would 
not  allow  it. 

The  deacon’s  eyes  were  also  opened  to  the 
sure  results  of  drink.  Customers  who  always 
paid  their  bills  before,  now  did  not  do  so.  He 
was  on  the  point  of  warning  Hinds  out  of  his 
building;  but  the  wily  saloon-keeper  offered  a 
large  sum  for  the  building,  and  the  deacon 
accepted. 

Thus  Hinds  became  owner  of  “the  deacon’s 
building.” 

There  was  a back  room  which  only  the 
favored  ones  were  permitted  to  enter  ; here 
gambling  was  carried  on. 

Hinds  no  longer  looked  after  everything 
himself,  but  kept  a “bar-tender,”  also  a “de- 
coy man,”  or  rather  “ boy,”  for  he  was  little 
else  than  a boy. 
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This  boy’s  name  was  James  Lyman;  he  was 
nineteen  years  old,  and  his  duty  was  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  boys  of  the  place, 
and  decoy  them  inside.  He  generally  asked 
them  into  the  back  room.  Here,  one  day,  he 
and  three  others  were  seated  around  a small 
table,  upon  which  were  bottles  and  cards.  It 
was  evident  they  were  not  strangers  to  the 
place,  nor  were  they  strangers  to  bottle  or 
cards. 

“Now  we  will  have  a speech  from  the  dea- 
con,” one  remarked. 

“Yes,  the  deacon,  the  deacon!  Isn’t  he  a 
fine  one,  though  ? ” 

All  laughed  loudly  at  this  speech.  In  answer 
to  the  call,  a boy  of  eighteen  rose  very  unstead- 
ily. He  would  have  been  a good-looking  youth 
had  his  face  not  been  flushed  with  the  fiery 
liquor  he  had  taken. 

“Fellow-citizens,”  he  began,  “some  will  tell 
(hie)  you  that  it  is  an  awful  crime  to  sell  or  use 
liquor,  but  we  know  them  to  be  a lot  of  fanatics 
who  do  not  know  the  truth  ; we  know  it  is  the 
abuse  and  not  the  use  which  does  the  mischief.” 

“Bravo!  bravo,  Tibbs!  the  old  man  himself 
couldn’t  have  done  better.” 

“Wouldn’t  the  old  deacon  be  overjoyed  to 
see  Chris  now?”  For  Christopher  Tibbs  was 
the  boy  who  was  called  deacon. 

“ Now  let’s  hear  from  the  pulpit.” 
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At  this  a young  man  of  twenty  arose  to  his 
feet. 

“ Brethren  and  sisters,  let  us  not  be  over- 
prejudiced ; let  us  look  upon  this  question  with 
unprejudiced  eyes;  let  us  weigh  it  in  the  bal- 
ance, and,  if  found  wanting,  cast  it  from  among 
us.” 

“Well  done!  You  will  take  the  old  man’s 
pulpit  after  you  return  from  college.”  And 
John  Parks,  the  minister’s  eldest  son,  sat  down 
and  drank  a glass  of  brandy  “to  clear  his 
throat.” 

“ Now  it’s  your  turn,  Bill.”  But  Bill  de- 
clined to  make  a speech. 

“How  are  you  coming  on  with  Sanderson?” 
one  of  them  asked. 

“ I can’t  work  it  with  him  ; the  schoolmarm 
has  him  under  her  thumb.” 

“ I tell  you  how  we  can  work  it,”  the  boy 
called  Bill  said. 

“ How  ? how  ? ” was  shouted  by  all. 

“The  old  woman  is  going  away  in  a few 
days  : we’ll  take  some  of  the  prime  down  there, 
and  I’ll  contrive  to  get  him  to  join  with  us. 
Get  him  started  and  he’ll  be  all  right,  if  he  has 
inherited  the  old  man’s  appetite,  as  he  is  afraid 
he  has.” 

“If  we  can  get  him  on  it,  Hinds  will  do  the 
handsome  by  us,  you  can  bet ; he  wants  to  get 
him  bad.” 


5 O LAKESIDE  CO  TEA  GE. 

If  the  boys  had  been  themselves,  this  con- 
fession from  Lyman  that  Hinds  wanted  to  get 
Carl  Sanderson  to  drinking  might  have  caused 
them  to  question  if  he  also  wanted  to  get  them 
“ going.”  Lyman,  however,  had  taken  his  cue 
from  Hinds,  and  knew  just  how  and  when  to 
talk  to  them. 

William  King  was  not  at  heart  a bad  boy  ; 
but  having  been  left  fatherless  while  a child, 
he  had  generally  done  as  he  “had  a mind  to.” 
His  mother  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  women 
who  thought  liquor  or  spirits  a household  pan- 
acea. William  had  from  his  infancy  been  given 
spirits  whenever  he  was  sick.  His  mother  had 
told  one  of  her  friends,  — 

“ Willie  has  learned  to  love  it ; he  will  take 
the  bitterest  medicine,  if  I will  give  him  a 
spoonful  of  porter  to  wash  the  bad  taste  away.” 

“ Are  you  not  afraid  he  may  like  it  otherwise 
than  for  a medicine  ? ” 

“ No,  indeed  ! he  is  too  high-spirited  to  ever 
take  it  every  day.” 

“ I should  be  afraid  he  might  learn  to  like  it 
so  well  that  he  might  drink  to  excess.” 

“ He  will  never  do  that ; he  is  too  proud.” 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  scene  in  Hinds’s  back 
room  that  William’s  pride  must  have  fallen. 

His  father  had  owned  one  of  the  best  farms 
in  Little  River.  Hinds  had  cast  longing  eyes 
upon  it  many  times  ; he  had  tried  to  buy  it  at 
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one  time,  but  the  widow  had  told  him,  “ It  has 
only  been  left  to  me  in  trust  until  William  be- 
comes twenty-one  ; and  even  should  I wish  to 
sell  it,  which  I don’t,  I could  not.” 

“ How  old  is  your  son  now  ? ” 

“ He  is  seventeen  now.” 

Before  Hinds  had  opened  his  saloon  in  the 
village,  Mrs.  King  had  bought  her  “ spirits  ” 
over  to  the  city;  but  since  the  “ opening,”  she 
had  bought  it  of  him. 

“ Some  folks  say  it  is  dangerous  to  use  very 
much  of  it,  but  I shouldn’t  know  how  to  get 
along  without  it  in  the  house.  It  is  the  best 
friend  of  a mother  who  has  a family.  If  people 
would  use  more  of  it  for  sickness,  it  would  save 
a long  doctor’s  bill,”  she  had  explained  to  Hinds. 

His  eyes  fairly  sparkled  when  he  heard  her 
thus  sing  the  praises  of  liquor.  As  she  went 
away,  he  muttered,  “ I reckon  I will  own  that 
farm  yet.  The  old  woman  thinks  there  is 
nothing  like  the  stuff  for  medicine  ; if  the 
son  only  thinks  so  too,  he  may  be  sick  often. 
I won’t  fret  about  that  farm  ; it  will  be  mine 
yet.”  He  had  no  difficulty  in  “ roping  young 
King  in  ; ” hence  the  scene  in  the  back  room. 

The  quartet  of  boys  did  not  leave  the  cards 
and  wine  until  a late  hour.  Lyman,  while  pre- 
tending to  drink  as  much  as  the  others,  only 
drank  lightly.  When  the  party  “ broke  up,” 
three  of  them  were  very  drunk.  Chris  was 
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dead  drunk,  and  had  been  upon  the  floor  some 
time.  John  Parks  was  not  upon  the  floor,  but 
was  unable  to  sit  still  in  his  chair.  Will  King, 
who  had  always  taken  liquor  when  sick,  was 
more  used  to  it  than  the  others,  and  showed 
less  the  effects  of  the  debauch. 

It  never  would  do  to  let  them  go  home  until 
they  were  “ sober.”  They  were  accordingly 
put  to  bed  by  Lyman,  who  was  sober.  Will 
King  drained  a glass  of  brandy  after  his  com- 
panions had  succumbed,  and  was  soon  by  the 
side  of  Chris  and  John  in  a drunken  sleep. 

After  they  were  disposed  of,  Lyman  called 
Hinds,  who  had  just  shut  up  the  saloon,  to 
“come  and  see  the  beauties.” 

“ Drunk  enough  ! ” was  that  person’s  remark. 
“ Yes  ; but  it  took  a long  while  to  get  ’em  so : 
you  had  better  fix  ’em  sooner  next  time.” 

“ Right  you  are  ; I’ll  look  out  for  that.” 

“ King  says  he  has  a plan  to  get  Sanderson 
( on  it.’  ” 

“ How  ? You  have  tried  a long  while  to  get 
him  in  here  without  succeeding.” 

When  told  King’s  plan,  he  said, — 

“ That  is  a good  one ; I’ll  have  the  stuff  all 
doctored  when  you  want  it.” 

When  the  boys  had  “ sobered  off,”  they 
went  home,  each  telling  his  parents  they  had 
“ stayed  with  each  other  over  night.”  All  of 
them  had  headaches  the  day  following.  King’s 
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mother  had  given  him  a “ hot  gin  sling.”  Mrs. 
Parks,  who  never  accepted  her  husband’s  motto 
that  “it  was  the  abuse,  and  not  the  use,”  which 
did  the  mischief,  and  never  allowed  her  chil- 
dren to  take  liquor,  bathed  John’s  head  in  cold 
water.  She  was  so  distressed  to  see  him  look- 
ing so  “used  up,”  that  John,  who  loved  his 
mother  dearly,  “felt  mean  as  pusley,”  knowing 
how  he  had  deceived  her,  and  resolved  never  to 
go  into  Hinds’s  place  again.  It  is  very  likely 
he  would  have  kept  his  good  resolution  had  it 
not  been  for  King,  who,  spirited  on  by  Lyman, 
had  determined  to  “ break  Sanderson  in.”  But 
Carl  had  gone  away  on  a visit  before  going  to 
college,  and  was  not  at  home  when  they  had 
planned  to  get  him  “ on  it  ” as  soon  as  Mrs. 
King  went  away. 

Failing  in  this  plan,  Hinds  could  not  let  them 
alone  ; so,  through  the  agency  of  Lyman,  he 
contrived  to  have  them  in  his  place  every 
night,  but  had  been  very  careful  not  to  let  John 
and  Chris  get  drunk,  knowing  that  the  minister 
and  deacon  might  make  trouble  for  him  if  they 
heard  or  knew  of  the  boys  getting  that  way. 

In  the  case  of  King,  however,  he  was  not  as 
careful ; so  night  after  night  he  went  home  “ in 
a muddled  condition.” 

Hinds  saw  the  day  drawing  nearer  when  the 
Kings’  farm  would  be  his. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

IN  THE  TOILS. 

“ Only  one  youth  looks  long  at  the  glass, 

One  hand  trembles  beneath  the  wine ! 

Does  his  mind  go  back  to  a little  room, 

Where  his  mother’s  prayers  rose  through  the  gloom, 
Linking  his  soul  to  things  divine?  ” 

M.  C.  Pomeroy. 

ARL  had  returned  to  Little  River.  He 
was  to  stay  but  a short  time  ; then 
was  going  to  college. 

“ Good-morning,  Carl ! I hear  you  are  going 
to  college  ; is  that  so  ? ” was  Hinds’s  salutation 
one  morning  to  Carl,  as  he  was  in  the  post- 
office. 

“ Yes,  sir ; I am  going  next  week.” 

“You  will  be  missed  very  much  in  the 
village.” 

“ I shall  not  be  missed  very  much,  as  I was 
never  much  of  a hand  to  go  into  society.” 

“You  ought  to  go  more  than  you  do.  A 
bright  young  fellow  like  you  should  not  shut 
himself  up  among  books  all  the  time.” 

“I  get  more  enjoyment  out  of  books  than  I 
should  out  of  society,  I think.” 
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“ Perhaps  so  ; are  you  going  home  ? Then 
we  can  walk  on  together,  unless  you  prefer 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  I don’t  know 
when  the  last  time  was  that  I saw  you  on  this 
side.  Do  you  find  the  other  side  the  best  for 
walking  ? ” 

“ I live  on  that  side,  you  know.” 

“ Well,  as  you  will  have  company  this  morn- 
ing on  this  side,  suppose  you  walk  along  with 
me,  and  cross  over  below  my  place  ? ” 

Carl  did  not  wish  to  appear  rude,  so  walked 
with  Hinds,  who  kept  up  a lively  run  of  conver- 
sation until  they  arrived  at  the  saloon. 

“ By  the  way,  Carl,  I have  some  fine  lemon- 
ade ; will  you  not  stop  and  take  a glass  ? ” 

“ No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Hinds,  I do  not  care 
for  it  this  morning  ; but  thank  you  just  the 
same.” 

“ You  take  lemonade , don’t  you  ? ” 

“ Yes  ; but  I do  not  care  for  any  now.” 

“ Oh,  come,  Carl,  are  you  afraid  it  will  hurt 
you  ? ” 

“ Lemonade  alone  never  hurt  any  one,  I 
think.” 

“ That  is  what  this  is  ; my  word  for  it,  it  is 
nothing  but  lemon  juice,  sugar,  and  water,  iced.” 
“ That  surely  will  not  harm  any  one.” 

Hinds’s  eyes  sparkled,  for  he  thought  Carl 
was  relenting.  Before  he  could  say  more,  how- 
ever, Miss  White  came  up. 
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“ Good-morning,  Carl  ; so  you  leave  for  col- 
lege soon  ? ” 

“ Yes,  ma’am.” 

“ A pleasant  morning,  Mr.  Hinds.” 

“ Yes,”  said  he,  an  ugly  frown  upon  his  face 
as  he  turned  upon  his  heel  and  entered  his 
saloon.  “That  meddling  schoolmarm!  she  came 
up  in  time  to  balk  my  scheme.” 

“Did  you  come  near  catching  a fish?”  his 
bar-tender  asked. 

“Yes;  that  young  Sanderson.” 

“You’ve  tried  a long  time  to  get  him.” 

“ I cam6  near  it  just  now,  but  that  school- 
marm  upset  it.” 

Carl  and  Miss  White  walked  on  together. 

‘ You  came  up  just  in  time,  Miss  White,  to 
save  me  from  being  rude  to  Mr.  Hinds.” 

“ How  so  ? ” 

“ He  was  trying  to  have  me  go  in  and  take 
some  lemonade  when  you  came  up.” 

“Would  you  have  taken  it  if  I had  not  come, 
Carl  ? ” 

“ No,  indeed ; I would  not  ! He  has  been 
trying  to  get  me  into  his  saloon  a long  time; 
but  I never  have  gone,  and  never  shall  as  long 
as  I have  my  wits.” 

“ I am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so  ; I wish  more 
would  say  the  same  thing  and  stick  to  it.” 

“ It  would  be  a good  thing  for  some  if  they 
v/ould.” 
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“ Indeed  it  would  ; it  saddens  me  to  notice 
the  difference  in  the  village  since  that  place 
was  opened. ” 

“ It  has  been  a curse  to  Little  River.” 

“ It  is  always  a curse,  and  never  a blessing.” 

“ Do  you  know,  Miss  White,  I think  some- 
times that  if  it  were  not  for  you,  I should  have 
visited  that  place  often  ? ” 

“ I am  very  glad  if  I have  helped  you  keep 
away  from  there ; but  why  do  you  think  you 
would  have  gone  in  ? ” 

“You  know  Mr.  Parks  and  Deacon  Tibbs 
have  always  said  it  was  1 the  abuse,  but  not  the 
use/  which  should  be  condemned.’  ” 

“It  has  made  me  shudder  often  to  hear  them 
say  so.  I pray  God  no  one  may  ever  be  led 
astray  by  the  saying ; but  I fear  some  have.” 

“ Not  only  some , but  many , have  been , Miss 
White.” 

“ Do  you  know  that  to  be  so,  Carl  ? ” 

“ I am  quite  sure  it  is.” 

“ Oh,  how  I have  sometimes  wished  I were 
in  a man’s  place,  that  I might  do  something  to 
rid  the  world  of  the  curse  of  drink  ! ” 

“You  are  doing  far  more  than  you  think  in 
this  village  for  temperance.” 

“ In  what  respect  ? ” 

“ You  have  been  the  means  of  keeping  more 
out  of  that  saloon  than  just  me,  Miss  White.” 

“ Have  I ? ” 
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“ Indeed  you  have.” 

“ That  is  the  best  compliment  any  one  could 
give  me,”  said  Miss  White,  as  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  “ I can  now  continue  my  work 
for  temperance  with  a lighter  heart.  If  I have 
been  the  means  of  keeping  even  one  away  from 
that  place,  I shall  feel  that  my  labors  have  not 
been  in  vain.” 

“ You  have  kept  me  away,  so  there  is  your 
one  ; but  I am  not  the  only  one.  Many  times 
have  I been  on  the  point  of  yielding,  but  your 
warnings  have  occurred  to  me,  and  I have  kept 
away.” 

“ Do  you  feel  an  appetite  for  drink,  Carl  ? ” 

“ No,  ma’am  ; but  the  boys  have  laughed  at 
me  so  much,  and  called  me  a fool,  that  it  has 
been  very  hard  sometimes  to  resist.” 

“ Do  the  boys  urge  you  to  go  in  there  ? ” 

“ There  is  hardly  a day  passes  but  what 
they  do.” 

“O  Carl!  do  any  of  my  boys  ever  go  there?” 
“ I am  sorry  to  say  they  do.” 

The  lady  walked  the  remainder  of  the  way  in 
silence.  As  they  parted  she  clasped  Carl’s 
hand  and  said,  — 

“ Keep  right  on  in  your  good  resolutions, 
Carl ; ask  God’s  help  to  keep  you  firm.” 

“ I feel  that  I need  all  the  help  I can  get.” 
And  the  boy’s  lips  trembled  while  his  voice 
shook. 
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“ I may  not  see  you  again,  Miss  White,  before 
I go  away,  but  pray  for  me.  I hardly  know 
whether  or  not  I shall  be  subject  to  as  much 
temptation  in  college  as  here ; but  with  God’s 
help  I shall  endeavor  to  remain  firm.  Good-by.” 
Miss  White  stood  watching  him  as  he  went 
towards  home. 

“ Poor  Carl,  how  sad  he  seems  to-day  ! Can 
it  be  possible  he  has  a presentiment  that  he 
may  fall  ? God  help  him  to  remain  firm.” 

Carl  was  indeed  sad.  Usually  he  was  very 
cheerful,  but  to-day  he  could  not  “ shake  off  the 
blues.”  Returning  to  Mr.  Crafts’,  he  sat  down 
in  the  sitting-room,  and  remained  in  a thought- 
ful mood  for  some  time. 

“ What’s  the  matter,  Carl?  you  do  not  seem 
very  chipper  this  morning,”  Mrs.  Crafts  asked. 

“ I hardly  know  myself,  Mrs.  Crafts  ; I have 
been  out  of  sorts  all  the  morning.” 

“ Are  you  sorry  that  you  are  going  to  college 
so  soon  ? ” 

“ Sometimes  I wish  I was  not  going.” 

“You  must  get  over  that,”  Mr.  Crafts  re- 
marked. “You  know  you  must  hurry  up  and 
get  your  education  finished,  so  as  to  look  after 
your  own  business.” 

“ I suppose  so,  sir;  but  it  seems  sometimes 
that  I would  look  into  the  future  with  less  fear 
if  I knew  I was  not  going  to  have  anything  but 
what  I earned  myself.” 
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“ Oh,  nonsense  ! It  is  those  long-faced  tem- 
perance cranks  who  have  put  such  thoughts 
into  your  head.  Because  your  father  drank  is 
no  sign  that  you  will.,, 

“ I certainly  never  shall  if  I know  myself.” 
“ Well,  that’s  all  you  need  do  about  it,  then  ; 
just  say  you  won’t  touch  it,  and  stick  to  it,  and 
you  will  be  all  right.” 

“ It  will  be  all  right  if  I can  ‘ stick  to  it.’  ” 

“ Of  course  you  can  ! that  is  easy  enough  ; 
so  cheer  up,  and  don’t  try  to  jump  a brook 
until  you  get  to  it  ; ” and  the  lawyer  went  out, 
leaving  his  wife  and  Carl  together. 

Mr.  Crafts  meant  all  right,  but  his  was  not  a 
sympathetic  nature.  His  wife,  however,  could 
sympathize  with  Carl.  She  had  buried  her 
only  child  when  he  was  five  years  old  : had  he 
lived  he  would  have  been  just  Carl’s  age.  She 
had  been  a mother  to  Carl  from  the  first  of 
his  living  with  her.  Now  she  sat  down  by 
Carl’s  side,  and  drew  him  into  her  motherly 
arms. 

“ I think  I know  how  you  feel  concerning 
the  future;  but  as  husband  says,  ‘Don’t  try  to 
jump  the  brook  until  you  get  to  it.’  You  have 
resisted  all  efforts  to  get  you  into  the  saloon 
thus  far;  strive  to  do  so -always.” 

“You  and  Miss  White  have  been  of  much 
help  to  me  here;  but  when  I get  to  college  I 
shall  not  have  you  to  help  me.” 
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“ Don’t  even  taste  of  liquor  of  any  kind;  then 
you  will  be  safe.” 

While  Mrs.  Crafts  is  trying  to  cheer  Carl 
up,  let  us  look  into  Hinds’s  saloon.  There  are 
several  young  men  at  the  "bar  drinking  beer, 
among  them  Henry  Flagg.  He  is  a fine-look- 
ing young  man  of  seventeen  or  eighteen. 
He  has  but  recently  commenced  frequenting 
Hinds’s  place.  Not  until  a billiard  table  had 
been  added  to  the  other  attractions  did  he  visit 
there.  One  day  Lyman  had  asked  him  in  to 
play  a game  of  billiards;  not  seeing  any  harm 
in  the  play,  he  had  gone  in.  Lyman  asked  him 
to  take  a glass  of  beer  with  him.  Seeing  no 
harm  in  one  glass,  he  had  taken  it.  From  that 
time  on  he  became  a frequenter  of  the  “ hell- 
trap.”  We  shall  see  the  results  later  on. 

Let  us  now  enter  the  back  room.  Lyman 
and  William  King  are  seated  at  a table  playing 
cards. 

uHow  are  you  coming  on  in  getting  Sander- 
son to  go  to  your  place,  King?”  the  former 
asked. 

“He  only  came  back  last  night.  The  old 
lady  came,  too,  last  night ; so  we  will  have  to 
give  that  up  for  a while.” 

“ He’s  going  to  college  afore  long,  ain’t  he  ? ” 

“ That’s  so.  We’ll  have  to  contrive  to  get 
him  somehow  before  he  goes.” 

The  way  occurred  that  day.  Mrs.  King  had 
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been  summoned  to  the  sick-bed  of  her  sister, 
and  went  that  night.  The  following  day  King 
asked  Carl  to  come  over  and  see  a new  horse 
his  mother  had  bought.  He  was  fond  of  horses, 
so  went. 

Lyman  had  been  informed  of  the  visit  of  Carl 
to  the  King  farm,  and  had  driven  over  with  the 
liquor  which  had  been  “doctored”  by  Hinds  for 
the  occasion.  Fearing  Carl  might  take  alarm  if 
Lyman  was  seen  at  first,  he  kept  out  of  sight. 
Christopher  Tibbs  and  John  Parks  had  also 
been  summoned.  They  were  not  afraid  of 
being  seen  by  Carl. 

After  looking  at  the  horse,  Bill  asked  them 
into  the  house  to  play  whist. 

“ If  we  only  had  some  wine  now,  we  would 
be  all  right,”  Bill  remarked. 

“All  wrong  you  mean,  Bill,”  replied  Carl. 

“ Oh,  I forgot  you  were  one  of  those  milk- 
sops who  think  water  the  best  ! ” 

Carl’s  face  flushed,  but  he  said  nothing. 

While  the  game  was  in  progress,  Lyman 
entered. 

“ Hello,  King ! I heard  you  had  a new  horse, 
so  came  over  to  see  it ; but  as  you  are  busy  I’ll 
wait.” 

“ Didn’t  bring  anything  to  take,  did  you, 
Jim?” 

“Where’s  that  bottle  of  wine  your  mother 
bought  for  medicine  ? Has  she  used  it  up  ? ” 
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“No;  I had  forgot  that  — but  just  as  well. 
Carl,  you  know,  wouldn’t  take  any  ; so  sit  down 
in  my  place,  and  play  my  hand.” 

Lyman  took  the  proffered  place.  Bill  watched 
them  a while,  then  left  the  room.  When  he  re- 
turned he  had  five  glasses  and  a bottle  on  a 
waiter. 

“ What  you  got  there,  Bill  ? ” Chris  asked. 

“ Some  of  mother’s  home-made  wine.  It 
hasn’t  worked  yet,  so  Carl  can  take  that  all 
right.” 

“Thank  you,  Will,  but  I don’t  care  for  any,” 
said  Carl,  as  a glass  was  placed  before  him. 
“This  is  unfermented,  so  it  is  all  right.” 

The  rest,  with  the  exception  of  Lyman  and 
Carl,  drained  their  glasses.  Lyman  made  a 
show  of  drinking,  but  did  not  take  any.” 
“What’s  the  matter,  Jim;  don’t  you  like  it?” 
“I  will  take  mine  with  Carl.  You  fellows 
swallowed  yours  too  soon.” 

“ If  you  wait  for  me,  Mr.  Lyman,  you  will 
not  drink  yours,”  said  Carl. 

The  others  kept  urging  him  to  drink  his, 
telling  him  it  “was  prime.”  Poor  Carl!  the 
hour  of  great  temptation  had  come  sooner 
than  he  expected.  Did  the  angels  stop  and 
look  pityingly  down  upon  him  ? Poor  boy  ! he 
sat  gazing  at  the  glass  before  him,  oblivious 
of  all  around  him.  Lyman  slyly  shook  some- 
thing into  his  glass,  and  exchanged  it  for  the 
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one  before  Carl,  who  did  not  even  notice  the 
change,  but  still  sat  gazing  at  the  wine. 

Does  his  mind  go  back  to  his  childhood 
days  ? Does  he  hear  his  mother’s  soft  voice 
warning  him  as  her  life  went  out  ? Does  he 
think  of  that  other  death-bed  scene,  when  Aunt 
Sarah  went  to  join  his  mother  ? Or  is  he 
thinking  of  that  still  living  friend,  Miss  White? 
Who  can  say  ? His  eyes  grew  dim.  The  great 
struggle  was  commencing.  Which  will  con- 
quer? A moment  his  hand  trembles,  then  — 
oh,  if  his  companions  would  only  say  some- 
thing to  break  that  spell  ! but  no,  they  know 
full  well  that  if  anything  is  said,  Carl  will  be 
himself  again.  A minute  longer  he  hesitated, 
then  hastily  drained  the  brimming  glass.  As 
its  last  drop  was  drained,  he  came  to  himself 
enough  to  realize  what  he  had  done. 

“ O my  God  ! my  God  ! what  have  I done  ? 
O mother  ! mother  ! Aunt  Sarah  ! Miss 
White,  I’m  undone,  I’m  undone  ! God  for- 
give you,  boys.  I cannot.” 

He  buried  his  head  upon  his  arms,  and  heavy 
sobs  shook  his  frame.  Soon  the  “ doctored” 
wine  made  itself  felt,  and  Carl  Sanderson  was 
drunk!  Hinds  had  succeeded.  God  have 
mercy  upon  his  agents  ! 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
carl’s  return. 

“ The  unconscious  one  lay  still; 

Keen  was  the  rising  wind. 

Grim,  grisly  goblins  round  him  grinned, 

And  demons  danced  in  play. 

Hush  ! a soft  sound  the  echo  wakes, 

A footstep  with  a martial  tread.” 

International  Good  Templars . 

E will  not  dwell  upon  the  days  and 
nights  which  followed  Carl’s  fall. 

It  was  not  the  purpose  of  Hinds  to 
let  him  become  sober  too  soon.  To  prevent  it, 
poor  Carl  was  brought  to  his  place  by  his  be- 
trayers, after  the  village  was  asleep.  For  three 
days  they  had  kept  Carl  “full.”  No  one  but 
Hinds  and  his  four  confederates  knew  where 
he  was.  Mr.  Crafts  made  inquiries  the  day 
following  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  his 
ward.  The  last  person  he  had  been  seen  with 
was  William  King.  Upon  being  questioned, 
that  person  answered,  — 

“Yes,  he  came  over  to  see  our  new  horse ; 
where  he  went  from  our  place  I cannot  say.” 

No  one  thought  to  ask  Hinds.  He  would 
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not  know  anything  about  him,  as  Carl  never 
went  into  his  place,  Mr.  Crafts  reasoned;  but 
Miss  White  thought  “ he  would  be  found  there 
if  anywhere  in  the  village.” 

“ You  know  Hinds’,  of  all  places,  would  be 
the  last  place  he  would  go  to.” 

“ He  would  not  go  there  of  his  own  free  will ; 
they  have  been  trying  for  a long  time  to  get 
him  in  there.  They  may  have  succeeded,  but  I 
hope  not.” 

“ I am  positive  he  is  not  there ; but  if  you 
think  he  is  there  we  will  inquire.” 

“ Not  only  inquire,  but  search,  Mr.  Crafts.” 

“ We  have  no  right  to  search  the  place  if 
Hinds  says  no.” 

When  asked  if  Carl  was  there,  Hinds  looked 
very  much  surprised. 

“ This,  of  all  places,  is  the  last  one  he  would 
come  to.” 

“ That  is  what  I think  ; but  have  you  any 
objection  to  our  searching  ? ” 

“ Not  in  the  least.” 

He  evidently  thought  this  “ would  throw 
them  off  the  scent  ; ” but  showed  much  uneasi- 
ness as  he  noticed  they  were  going  to  take  him 
at  his  word.  “ Confound  the  hounds  ! ” he 
muttered;  “they  are  going  to  take  me  at  my 
word,  and  make  a search.  I hope  that  fool  of  a 
Jim  has  got  him  out  of  sight  somewhere.” 

But  Lyman  had  taken  his  cue,  and  got  Carl 
away,  so  he  was  not  found. 
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“You  see,  Mr.  Crafts,  it  is  as  I told  you,” 
Hinds  remarked  as  they  returned  from  searching. 

“ So  it  seems ; I hope  you  will  pardon  me  for 
doubting  your  word.” 

“ That’s  all  right.  Gentlemen  engaged  in 
such  a business  as  mine  are  unjustly  suspected. 
Will  you  take  something  before  you  go  ? ” 

“ No,  thank  you ; I never  use  any  of  the  mer- 
chandise you  carry.” 

“ You  smoke,  don’t  you  ? Take  a cigar.” 

“ Thank  you,  I do  not  care  for  one  just  now.” 
For  although  he  did  smoke,  he  never  would 
take  a cigar  from  Hinds.  His  duties  as  a 
lawyer  had  made  him  too  familiar  with  Hinds’s 
customers. 

After  Mr.  Crafts’s  departure  Hinds  rubbed 
his  hands  together,  remarking  to  himself,  — 

“ I thought  I was  in  it  when  Crafts  com- 
menced his  searching.  Who  put  him  up  to  it, 
I wonder?  Bet  it  was  that  schoolmarm.  I 
wish  she  was  anywhere  but  in  this  place.” 
When  Lyman  camo  in,  he  said,  — 

“You  did  that  fine.  Where  did  you  take 
him  ? ” 

“ Into  my  room.” 

“ I’d  give  something  to  know  who  put  him 
up  to  looking  here  for  Sanderson.” 

“ I’ll  bet  ’twas  that  schoolmarm  ! ” 

“That’s  what  I think.  But  we’ve  got  to  git 
him  away  from  here  in  a hurry.” 
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“ Why  not  turn  him  out  to-night,  and  let  him 
go  home  drunk  ? He  was  too  muddled  to  know 
when  we  brought  him  here,  and  has  been  too 
drunk  ever  since  to  know  where  he  was.  If 
he  is  seen  going  home  drunk,  he  will  feel  so 
ashamed  when  he  sobers  off,  it  will  be  easier 
getting  him  in  after  this.  If  the  schoolmarm 
knows  he  was  seen  drunk,  she  would  never  look 
at  him  again.” 

“ That’s  so.  Turn  him  out  late  to-night.” 

Poor  Carl!  they  were  determined  to  ruin  him, 
with  what  success  we  will  now  see. 

The  village  clock  had  just  given  its  midnight 
chime  as  a man,  closely  muffled  to  keep  out 
the  rain,  which  had  been  falling  for  some  time, 
was  hurrying  along.  He  discovered  a dark 
object  lying  in  the  road  by  the  sidewalk;  he 
stopped  to  see  what  it  was. 

“A  man,  as  I live;  no,  it’s  a boy  — dead 
drunk  too,”  as  he  smelled  his  breath.  “ Mother 
wrote  there  were  changes  for  the  worse  since 
the  saloon  was  opened.  There  has  been  a 
change  for  the  worse,  indeed,  if  drunken  men 
are  found  lying  in  the  gutter.  It’s  bad  enough 
for  men  to  be  seen  so,  but  boys  ! Poor  fellow  ! 
I wonder  who  he  is  ? It  is  so  late  now  I won’t 
wake  any  one  up,  but  will  take  him  home  with 
me.  Come,  my  friend,  wake  up.  You  mustn’t 
lie  here  any  longer ; you  will  be  soaked  before 
long.” 
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“ Lemme  ’lone.” 

“ But  you  must  not  be  left  alone.  Come, 
where  do  you  live  ? I will  see  you  home,”  and 
he  raised  the  boy  up.  “ Where  do  you  live,  my 
friend  ? ” 

“Dunno  ; lemme  done.” 

“ I shall  have  to  take  you  to  my  home,  then.” 
There  was  no  resistance  as  he  started  off  with 
the  unfortunate  young  man  leaning  heavily 
upon  him.  He  went  down  the  street,  then 
turned  into  Doctor  Dickinson’s  yard. 

The  house  was  in  darkness.  The  young 
stranger  rang  the  door-bell. 

“ What’s  wanted  ? ” the  doctor  asked  through 
the  speaking-tube. 

“ I want  to  get  in.” 

“ Who  are  you  ? ” 

“ Some  one  you  will  like  to  see,  and  a friend.” 

The  doctor’s  wife  now  said  as  she  came  into 
the  hallway,  “Doctor,  I do  believe  it  is  Charlie! 
It  sounds  like  his  voice.” 

The  doctor  opened  the  door,  and  Charles 
Dickinson,  the  doctor’s  son,  stepped  into  the 
hall  with  his  helpless  companion. 

“Blamed  if  I knew  you,  Charles!  but  your 
mother  did.” 

Charles  laid  his  companion  upon  the  lounge 
before  greeting  his  parents. 

After  they  had  both  greeted  him,  his  mother 
asked,  “ Who  have  you  with  you,  Charlie  ? ” 
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“ A poor  fellow  I found  in  the  road.  Who  is 
he  ? do  you  know  ?” 

His  mother  looked.  “ Why,  it’s  Carl  Sander- 
son ! Where  did  you  find  him  ? He  has  been 
missing  three  days.” 

The  doctor  looked,  then  said  with  deep  dis- 
gust, “ Dead  drunk  ! What  in  creation  did  you 
bring  him  here  for  ? Why  didn’t  you  take 
him  to  Lawyer  Crafts’s  ? That’s  where  he  lives.” 

“ I did  not  know  where  he  lived,  so  brought 
him  here.” 

“I  never  expected  to  see  Carl  Sanderson 
drunk!”  the  doctor’s  wife  remarked.  At  this 
juncture  the  door  hastily  opened,  and  a young 
lady  Charles  had  never  met,  but  whom  he 
thought  the  prettiest  woman  he  had  ever  seen, 
entered  in  a light  wrapper  and  knelt  down  by 
Carl’s  side. 

“Poor  Carl!  Forgive  me,  Mrs.  Dickinson, 
for  coming  ; but  the  bell  awoke  me,  and  when 
I heard  you  say  it  was  Carl  I couldn’t  keep 
away  from  him.  Poor  boy  ! I feared  it  was  be- 
cause he  was  in  this  condition  that  he  had  not 
returned  home.” 

“You  ought  not  to  have  seen  him  like  this, 
Miss  White,”  the  doctor  remonstrated.  “This 
is  my  son,  Miss  White.  Charles,  this  is  the 
Miss  White  I have  written  you  about.” 

“I  am  pleased  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Dickinson,” 
the  teacher  remarked,  blushing  as  she  remem- 
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bered  that  she  was  not  looking  as  she  could 
wish,  having  hastily  come  from  her  room. 

“ Mother  has  so  often  spoken  of  you  in  her 
letters,  that  I feel  as  if  I had  known  you  always.” 

The  teacher  dropped  her  eyes  before  his  look 
of  evident  admiration;  and  indeed  she  was  one 
to  be  admired  by  all  who  were  acquainted  with 
her. 

“ I never  expected  to  see  the  boy  in  this  con- 
dition,” remarked  the  doctor. 

“ You  never  would  have  seen  him  so,  doctor, 
if  those  who  seek  his  ruin  had  left  him  alone.” 

“ Has  some  one  been  seeking  to  ruin  him?” 
Charles  asked. 

“ Hinds  — I cannot  speak  respectfully  of  him 
after  seeing  Carl  as  he  is  — has  been  trying  a 
long  time  to  get  him  into  his  place,  and  has 
finally  succeeded.” 

“ But  you  know  Mr.  Crafts  looked  for  him 
there,  but  could  not  find  him,”  the  doctor  ob- 
served. 

“ I am  as  sure  he  was  there  as  I am  that  he 
is  here  now.” 

“You  see,  Charles,  Miss  White  is  one  of  the 
temperance  cranks.” 

“ If  there  were  more  of  them,  we  would  see 
much  good  done  for  temperance  and  sobriety,” 
was  the  answer. 

“What!  Ayqj/ou  one  of  ’em,  Charles?” 

“ If  ever  there  was  a crank,  I am  one  of  them 
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as  far  as  temperance  goes.  I am  so  much  of  a 
one,  that  when  I commence  practising  I shall 
not  use  liquor  except  in  extreme  cases,  nor  then, 
either,  if  I can  possibly  find  any  other  way.” 

“ Then  you  will  lose  more  cases  than  you 
save.” 

“ I do  not  think  so.” 

“ Well,  well,  we  won’t  discuss  that  now ; it  is 
time  for  us  all  to  be  in  bed.  But  what  shall  we 
do  with  the  boy  ? I don’t  want  to  go  up  to 
Crafts’s  with  him  to-night.” 

“ What’s  to  hinder  his  staying  here  until  he 
is  himself  ? I am  sure  mother  has  beds  enough.” 

“Indeed  I have.” 

Charles  put  poor  Carl  to  bed,  and  left  him  to 
sleep  off  the  effects  of  the  drink.  As  he  hung 
up  the  poor  boy’s  coat  he  found  a bottle  with  a 
little  whiskey  in  it. 

“He  has  commenced  drinking  whiskey  young ! 
Poor  fellow ! he  is  too  nice  looking  to  be  a 
drinker,  and  is  young  too.” 

Going  into  the  garden  the  following  morning, 
he  found  Miss  White  seated  in  the  summer- 
house, looking  very  sad. 

“Good-morning,  Miss  White;  you  are  up 
early.” 

“ It  is  not  too  early,  Mr.  Dickinson,  if  we  are 
to  take  a doctor’s  advice  to  rise  early.  Have 
you  seen  Carl  yet  ? ” 

“I  looked  in  upon  him  as  I came  down.  He 
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was  sleeping  then.  Poor  fellow!  I pity  him;  he 
is  too  young  to  be  a whiskey  drinker.” 

“ Do  you  know  it  was  whiskey  he  had  taken  ? ” 
“ I found  a bottle  with  some  in  it  in  his 
pocket.” 

“ How  much  was  there  of  it  ?” 

“ It  was  about  two-thirds  empty.” 

“ Will  you  do  me  a favor  ? ” 

“Do  you  wish  the  whiskey?”  the  young 
doctor  asked,  a merry  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

“ No  ; but  I wish  you  would  analyze  it.” 

“ To  see  if  it  is  pure  ? ” 

“To  see  that  it  hasn’t  been  drugged.” 

“ I hadn’t  thought  of  that.  I will  analyze  it 
directly.  Is  he  a relative  of  yours  ? ” 

“He  used  to  be  one  of  my  scholars.  I have 
always  taken  a deep  interest  in  him.  His 
father  was  a drinking  man,  and  he  is  afraid 
he  may  have  inherited  his  appetite.” 

“ It  looks  as  though  he  had.  Should  hardly 
have  supposed  he  would  have  taken  even  a 
taste  of  the  stuff  if  he  was  afraid  he  would  get 
to  drinking.” 

“ He  never  would  have  done  so  of  his  own 
free  will.  Some  one  must  have  forced  it  upon 
him.” 

“Possibly  you  may  be  right.” 

When  Carl  awoke,  Miss  White  was  seated 
by  the  side  of  the  bed.  At  first  he  did  not 
recognize  her  ; when  he  did,  he  burst  into  tears. 
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“O  Miss  White  ! if  you  only  knew,  if  you 
only  knew  ! ” 

“ Knew  what,  Carl  ? ” 

“ I have  broken  my  pledge/’ 

“Did  you  do  it  of  your  own  free  will  ?” 

“As  God  is  my  judge,  no.  I was  calling 
upon  one  of  the  boys  ; Lyman  came  in,  and 
before  I knew  it  a bottle  of  wine  was  brought, 
some  glasses  filled,  and  one  placed  before  me. 
Somehow,  I can’t  remember  how,  I drank  it  ; 
but,  as  God  is  my  judge,  I did  not  know  it  until 
I had.  I can’t  remember  what  happened  after- 
wards ; but  where  am  I ? ” 

“At  Dr.  Dickinson’s.” 

“At  Dr.  Dickinson’s!  How  came  I here? 
The  last  place  I remember  being  at  was  Will 
King’s  : since  then  I don’t  know  where  I have 
been  ; but  Hinds,  Jim  Lyman,  and  Chris  Tibbs 
have  seemed  to  be  making  me  go  where  I didn’t 
want  to,  and  making  me  drink  something.” 

“ Were  there  no  others  ? ” 

“John  Parks  seemed  to  be  there  sometimes, 
, but  always  looked  frightened,  and  would  not 
drink  anything  until  they  made  him.  There 
seemed  to  be  cards  and  money  ; but  everything 
is  all  mixed  up  after  I drank  the  wine  at  Will 
King’s.  How  came  I here?” 

“ You  were  found  on  the  street,  and  brought 
here.” 

“ Who  found  me  ? ” 
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“ The  doctor’s  son  Charles  ; he  came  home 
that  night.” 

“Was  I drunk?”  he  asked,  in  a tone  of 
despair. 

“ You  were  not  yourself.” 

“ O Miss  White  ! what  will  you  think  of  me 
for  being  found  drunk  on  the  street  ? ” 

“ The  same  as  I always  have,  Carl ; that  you 
were  made  so  against  your  wish.” 

“ Then  you  will  not  give  me  up  to  go  to  the 
dogs  ? ” 

“Never,  Carl  ! I shall  always  be  your  friend, 
and  try  to  help  you  to  be  an  upright  man.” 

“ If  you  will  still  be  my  friend,  I may  be  able 
to  hold  my  head  up  again,  even  though  every 
one  else  shuns  me.” 

“ Then  hold  your  head  up,  Carl  ; for  I shall 
always  be  your  friend  ; but  all  will  not  shun 
you.  Sign  the  pledge  again,  and  strive  to  keep 
it,  and  you  will  still  find  many  to  help  you.” 

“ Oh,  if  there  was  something  to  work  against 
the  liquor  business  ! ” 

“Amen  to  that ! How  I wish  there  was  such 
a thing,  or  a club  to  do  so,  stronger  than  the 
club  we  have  now.” 

“ How  my  head  does  ache  ! and  I ache  all 
over  too.” 

“ I will  leave  you  now,  and  send  Mr.  Dickin- 
son to  you.” 

“ I wish  I could  see  him.” 
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“ I will  ask  him  to  come  right  up.” 

When  the  young  doctor  came  in,  Carl  looked 
up  quickly. 

“ Miss  White  told  me  you  wished  to  see  me.” 
“Are  you  the  doctors  son  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then  you  are  the  one  who  brought  me 
here  ? ” 

“Yes.  I did  not  know  who  you  were  or 
where  you  lived,  so  took  you  home  with  me.” 

“ What  was  I doing  when  you  found  me  ?” 
“You  were  trying  to  go  to  sleep.” 

“ Oh,  tell  me  I wasn’t  in  the  gutter  ! ” 

“Not  exactly  in  ‘the  gutter.’” 

“ Was  I lying  down  ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then  I was  dead  drunk.  Oh,  what  will 
every  one  say  of  me  ? ” 

“ I wouldn’t  care  what  they  said,  but  try 
never  to  get  so  again,  and  they  will  stop  talking.” 
“ I never  would  have  got  so  this  time,  if  I 
had  known  what  I was  about.” 

“ Didn’t  you  ? ” 

“ No.  The  only  thing  I can  remember  is 
some  wine  being  put  before  me  ; but  when  or 
how  I took  it  I don’t  know,  until  I had  drunk 
it.  I remember  telling  the  others  that  I never 
could  forgive  them  for  giving  it  to  me.  Since 
then  everything  has  seemed  like  some  horri- 
ble dream,  in  which  several  persons  have  been 
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making  me  go  where  I didn’t  want  to,  and  do 
things  I didn’t  want  to  do.” 

“ Where  were  you  when  you  drank  the  wine  ? ” 
“At  Will  King’s.” 

“ Where  is  that  ? ” 

“The  King  farm  out  to  the  pines.” 

“ That  is  a mile  or  more  from  here,  isn’t  it  ? ” 
“ Pretty  near.  I went  out  to  see  a new  horse 
they  have  just  bought.” 

At  this  point  Mr.  Crafts  was  announced. 

“ Please  let  me  see  him  alone,”  Carl  said  in 
an  agitated  manner. 

“So  you’ve  turned  up  at  last,  have  you?” 
the  lawyer  began. 

“ Yes,  sir.” 

“What  do  you  think  of  yourself  ? ” 

Carl  made  no  reply,  so  his  guardian  con- 
tinued, — 

“ How  do  you  reconcile  your  actions  of  the 
past  few  days  with  your  temperance  talk  be- 
fore ? ” 

“The  past  few  days  ! Mr.  Crafts,  how  long 
have  I been  here  ? ” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  being  here?” 

“In  the  doctor’s  house.” 

“You  were  brought  in  here  last  night  dead 
drimkf  he  replied,  with  disgust  written  over 
his  face. 

“ Only  been  here  since  last  night ! Where 
have  I been  before?” 
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“ That’s  what  I,  your  guardian,  want  to 
know.” 

“ Oh,  believe  me,  Mr.  Crafts,  the  last  I can 
recollect  is  being  at  the  King  farm.” 

“ Is  that  where  you  have  been  the  past  four 
days  ? ” 

“ Have  I been  away  four  days  ? ” 

“Yes,  you  have.  Now  answer  me  truth- 
fully, and  don’t  dodge  around  any  more.  Where 
have  you  been  since  you  left  my  house  ? ” 

“ I was  at  the  King  farm  the  last  I remem- 
ber before  I awoke  here  in  this  room.  But 
it  seems  as  if  I had  been  in  a horrible  night- 
mare, in  which  Hinds,  Jim  Lyman,  Bill  King, 
and  Chris  Tibbs  have  been  the  principal  people 
I have  seen.” 

“ When  did  you  go  into  Hinds’s  ? ” 

“ I don’t  know  when,  if  at  all.” 

“ Sanderson  ! ” and  the  lawyer  spoke  decid- 
edly, “ I have  always  considered  you  a boy  of 
truth  ; now  tell  me  at  once,  when  you  left  my 
house,  where  did  you  go  ? ” 

“ I have  already  told  you,  Mr.  Crafts,  — out 
to  the  King  farm.” 

The  lawyer  kept  his  eyes  upon  his  ward. 

“ Why  did  you  go  there  ? ” 

“Will  asked  me  over  to  see  a new  horse  they 
had  just  bought ; so  I went.” 

“ Who  went  with  you  ? ” 

“ No  one  ; I was  alone.” 
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“ Who  came  away  with  you  ? ” 

“ I do  not  know.” 

“ When  did  you  leave  the  King  farm  ? ” 

“ That  I do  not  know,  sir.” 

“ Were  you  and  young  King  the  only  ones  at 
the  farm  ? ” 

“ No,  sir.” 

“ Who  were  the  others  ? ” 

“ Jim  Lyman  ”— 

At  that  name  a sneer  came  to  the  lawyer's 
face,  but  he  said  nothing,  as  Carl  continued, — 
“ Chris  Tibbs,  and  John  Parks.” 

“ What  did  you  do  after  looking  at  the 
horse  ? ” 

“ Chris  and  John  came  while  I was  looking 
the  horse  over.  We  went  into  the  house,  and 
were  playing  whist  when  Lyman  came  in.  Bill 
told  Lyman  to  take  his  place.  He  did;  then 
Bill  went  out  and  brought  in  some  wine.  He 
asked  me  if  I wanted  some.  I said  no;  but  he 
turned  a glass  out  and  set  it  before  me.  The 
others  drank  theirs,  but  I did  not  mine  ; they 
drank  some  more.  When  I drank  mine  I do 
not  know.  I was  thinking  of  my  mother’s  and 
Aunt  Sarah’s  warnings,  and  Miss  White’s 
teaching.  I did  not  know  I had  taken  mine 
until  I had  drained  the  glass  ; then  said  some- 
thing, and  told  them  I never  would  forgive 
them  for  making  me  drink  it  ; then  my  head 
commenced  to  whirl.  I remember  nothing 
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more  distinctly  until  I came  to  myself  here.  I 
have  told  you  all  I can  remember.” 

Mr.  Crafts  had  kept  his  eyes  upon  Carl,  who 
never  flinched  before  his  gaze.  At  its  conclu- 
sion he  grasped  Carl's  hand,  saying,  — 

“ Carl,  I think  you  have  been  telling  me  the 
truth.  You  are  evidently  a victim  of  a well- 
laid  plan  to  get  you  to  drinking.  Who  the 
parties  most  interested  are  I shall  endeavor  to 
find  out.  Now  let  us  go  home  ; Mrs.  Crafts 
has  been  very  anxious  about  you.” 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

STARTING  A LODGE. 

“ We  are  now  in  the  gloaming,  but  the  morning  is  breaking, 
And  upward  the  sun  is  intruding  his  ray  ; 

The  times  point  the  hour  of  mankind  for  awakening, 

And  girding  their  loins  for  the  work  of  the  day.” 

HEN  Miss  White  expressed  herself  as 
wishing  something  could  be  started 
to  work  against  the  liquor  business, 
she  had  but  uttered  a wish  which  had  been  in 
her  heart  a long  time.  She  had  been  stopping 
at  the  doctor’s  for  a short  time  the  night  Carl 
had  been  brought  in.  She  had  not  met  the 
younger  doctor  before ; but,  as  he  had  expressed 
himself  as  a “ temperance  crank,”  they  were 
soon  good  friends. 

The  day  Carl  returned  to  Mr.  Crafts’,  the 
young  doctor  told  her  he  had  “ analyzed  the 
whiskey,  and  had  found  it  heavily  drugged ; so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  a person  would  become 
intoxicated  even  had  he  taken  but  a little  of  it.” 
“ I felt  certain  it  had  been  ; it  is  my  opinion 
he  has  been  under  the  influence  of  the  drug 
from  the  first  glass  which  he  had  taken.” 
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“You  are  undoubtedly  right;  but  where 
could  he  have  been  all  this  time  ? ” 

“ At  Hinds’s.” 

“ But  father  says  Mr.  Crafts  looked  for  him 
there,  and  did  not  find  him.” 

“ He  was  there  hidden,  I feel  sure.” 

“ Perhaps  you  are  right.” 

“ I wish  we  could  form  some  society,  with 
sole  aim  to  drive  the  liquor  traffic  out  of  the 
land.” 

“We  can,  or  at  least  try  to  start  one  whose 
object  is  just  that.” 

“ What  would  you  call  it  ? ” 

“ It  is  already  named.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“The  Good  Templars.” 

“The  Good  Templars?  What  are  they? 
The  name  sounds  good” 

“ It  is  a society  whose  members  take  a life- 
long pledge,  and  obligate  themselves  to  do  all 
they  can  to  banish  intemperance.” 

“Do  all  its  members  keep  their  promise?” 

“ A greater  portion  of  them  do.” 

“ Who  are  admitted  ? ” 

“Any  one  of  moral  character  who  believes 
in  God  as  the  ruler  of  all  things.” 

“ Is  there  any  religious  test  ? ” 

“Only  that  of  believing  in  God.” 

“ How  is  such  a society  formed  ? ” 

“Ten  or  more  people  of  good  moral  standing 
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in  a town  or  village  sign  what  is  called  an  ap- 
plication for  a charter.  This  is  sent  to  head- 
quarters, the  Grand  Lodge  office,  and  some  one 
is  sent  to  institute  the  lodge.” 

“ Is  it  a secret  society  ? ” 

“Not  in  any  objectionable  sense.  They  have 
signs,  and  so  forth,  which  of  course  are  told  to 
members  only.  They  have  an  initiation  cere- 
mony, but  nothing  which  the  most  fastidious 
could  object  to.” 

“ Are  you  a member  ? ” 

“Yes  ; and  have  been  for  some  time.” 

“But  there  is  no  lodge  here.” 

“No;  but  I wish  there  was.  I joined  when 
I was  in  college.” 

“ How  much  will  it  cost  to  start  one  here  ? ” 

“ I cannot  say  for  certain  ; but  probably 
twenty  dollars  would  cover  all  expenses,  and 
allow  some  money  in  the  treasury  besides.” 

“ What  does  it  cost  to  join  ? ” 

“That  is  regulated  by  its  members.” 

“ What  keeps  it  in  money  ? ” 

“ Every  member  pays  quarterly  dues  ; these 
also  are  regulated  by  the  members.” 

“Let  us  try  and  start  a lodge  in  Little  River.” 
“ With  all  my  heart.  Will  you  sign  the  ap- 
plication ? ” 

“Yes  ; and  will  try  to  find  others  too.” 

“Very  well;  I will  send  for  an  application 
right  away.” 
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Two  days  afterwards  the  applications  arrived. 
Miss  White  took  one,  Charles  the  other;  his 
name  commenced  the  list  on  hers  ; hers  on  his. 

She  went  to  Mr.  Crafts  first.  Upon  stating 
her  business  with  him,  she  asked  for  his  name. 

“ Pooh  ! Miss  White.  What  do  you  or  I 
need  to  unite  with  such  a society  for  ? we  are 
not  drinkers.” 

“No  ; but  we  may  be  able  to  bring  in  those 
who  are,  and  perhaps  save  them.” 

“Whom  do  you  think  I could  influence  ? ” 

“ Carl.” 

“ I think  you  will  succeed  there  better  than  I.” 
“ I have  no  doubt  but  what  he  will  join  if 
you  do  not  object.” 

“ I shall  not  object ; it  may  be  a good  thing 
for  the  boy.  If  you  can  get  others  we  know,  it 
will  be  a good  thing  for  them.” 

“ Please  sign,  Mr.  Crafts  ; your  name  will  go 
a great  ways  in  inducing  others  to  go  in  with 
us.” 

“Well,  I will  ; I used  to  belong.” 

The  teacher  now  sought  Mrs.  Crafts. 

“ Yes,  I will  go  in  with  you.  Are  you  going 
to  ask  Carl  ? He  was  telling  me  this  morning 
he  wished  there  could  be  some  kind  of  a tem- 
perance club  formed.” 

“Yes  ; I shall  ask  him  too.” 

Carl  gladly  signed  when  told  what  it  was  for. 
“ It  may  be  of  much  help  to  me,” 
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The  teacher  then  sought  Deacon  Tibbs. 
“ No,  indeed,  Miss  White!  I shall  go  in  for  no 
such  scheme  as  that . The  church  is  all  the 
temperance  society  the  village  needs,  without 
starting  a secret  society.” 

“ But,  Mr.  Tibbs,  the  ones  we  hope  to  reach 
do  not  go  to  church.” 

“ Their  sins  will  find  them  out.” 

Miss  White  in  vain  urged  the  injury  intem- 
perance was  doing  their  village,  and  spoke  of 
the  many  formerly  upright  men  who  were  now 
drunkards. 

“ It  is  alarmingly  on  the  increase ; but,  as  I 
have  always  said,  ‘it  is  the  abuse,  not  the  use,’ 
which  is  doing  the  mischief.” 

She  urged  no  more,  but  left  him.  Many  told 
her  they  would,  “ if  the  deacon  would.”  She 
had  only  eight  names  when  she  arrived  at  the 
minister’s,  and  was  in  a discouraged  condition. 
The  family  were  seated  in  the  sitting-room. 

“ Good-afternoon,  Miss  White ; we  are  glad 
to  see  you.  Please  be  seated.” 

“ Perhaps  when  you  hear  my  business,  Mr 
Parks,  you  will  think  me  crazy.” 

“ Come  into  the  study ; we  will  be  uninter- 
rupted there,”  remarked  that  person,  thinking 
Miss  White’s  errand  might  be  of  a private 
nature. 

“ No,  thank  you ; what  I have  to  say  I shall 
be  willing  for  all  to  hear.”  When  she  had 
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stated  her  business,  the  minister  looked  as  if 
he  indeed  “ thought  her  crazy.” 

“ You  surprise  me,  Miss  White.” 

“ I expected  I would,  sir.” 

“ Do  you  think  it  proper  for  one  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Christian  church  to  belong  to 
secret  societies  ? ” 

“ I have  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  wrong  for  a 
church-member  to  belong  to  them.” 

“ You  could  not  have  thought  very  seriously 
upon  the  subject.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I gave  it  very 
serious  thought.” 

“What  can  such  a society  accomplish  in 
Little  River  ? ” 

“ It  can  accomplish  very  much,  I feel  sure. 
By  means  of  it  I think  we  can  reach  and  save 
many  from  the  drunkard’s  grave.” 

“If  the  church  cannot  reach  them,  such  a 
society  as  you  speak  of  certainly  cannot.” 

“ Would  you  receive  into  communion  one  like 
Thomas  Long  ? ” 

“ Certainly  not,  unless  he  repented,  and  took 
another  path  from  the  one  he  is  now  following.” 
“ Do  you  suppose  he  ever  expected  to  become 
what  he  now  is  when  he  took  the  first  glass?” 
“Probably  not.” 

“ Have  you  endeavored  to  recall  him  back  to 
manhood  ? ” 

The  minister’s  face  flushed  as  he  answered, 
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“ He  has  used  me  with  much  disrespect  when- 
ever I have  approached  him.”  He  was  think- 
ing of  the  day  Tom  Long  had  told  him  that  his 
teaching  had  been  “to  avoid  the  abuse,  but  not 
the  use.” 

“If  we  get  a Good  Templar  lodge  started  I 
shall  try  to  induce  him  to  come  in  with  us,  as 
well  as  others  who  are  now  drinking  up  their 
property.” 

“ You  will  fail.” 

“ Perhaps  not.” 

“If  you  could  induce  him  to  join,  he  would 
not  keep  away  from  his  cups  long.” 

“ Perhaps  you  may  be  right ; but  if  we  could 
get  him  and  keep  him,  would  not  the  lodge 
have  accomplished  much?” 

“ Yes  ; but  should  he  go  back  ? ” 

“ We  will  try  to  bring  him  in  again.” 

“Do  you  for  a moment  suppose  a lodge,  as 
you  call  it,  would  save  any  one  ? ” 

“ I must  answer  by  asking  you  if  you  suppose 
the  church  will  save  any  one  ? ” 

“Certainly;  many  have  been  saved  by  the 
church.” 

“ And  many  have  been  saved  by  the  Good 
Templars.  If  we  should  not  save  a man  already 
a drunkard,  but  save  many  from  ever  becoming 
such,  would  our  work  have  failed  ? ” 

“ No  ; but  whom  do  you  expect  to  save  ? ” 

“ Carl  Sanderson  for  one.” 
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“John  Parks’s  face  flushed,  and  he  looked 
troubled  when  he  heard  Carl  mentioned. 

“ Have  you  his  name  ? ” 

“Yes,  sir;  also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crafts.” 

“ Who  besides  them  ? ” 

“ Dr.  Charles  Dickinson,  George  Russell,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Long.” 

“ Tom  Long’s  wife  ? ” 

“ Yes,  sir  ; now  will  you  not  allow  me  to  add 
your  name  ?” 

“ I think  not.” 

“Should  you  have  any  objection  to  Mrs. 
Parks  going  with  us  if  she  desired  ? Possibly 
John  and  your  other  children  would  go  with 
you.” 

“ I hardly  think  it  best  for  any  of  us  to  go  in.” 

“ Why  not,  sir  ? ” 

“There  are  several  reasons  why  I think  so. 
Besides,  I have  no  fear  of  any  of  my  children 
becoming  addicted  to  strong  drink.”  John’s 
face  flushed  at  that.  “ I have  always  taught 
them  to  keep  away  from  public-houses.”  John 
looked  uneasy.  Miss  White  noticed  this,  but 
made  no  comment.  From  what  Carl  had  told 
her,  she  thought  John  had  been  in  the  party 
when  he  fell. 

“ Should  we  think  only  of  our  own  family  ? ” 
she  urged. 

“You  are  right,  Miss  White;  we  should  not. 
I ought  not  to  have  said  what  I did.” 
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“ Would  it  not  be  a worthy  society  if  by  its 
help  the  evils  of  intemperance  were  lessened  ? ” 

“ It  certainly  would.” 

“ Then  why  not  go  in  with  us  and  help  in  the 
work  ? ” 

“It  does  not  appear  clear  to  my  sight  ‘that 
good  would  be  accomplished  by  its  means.’  ” 

“ Had  the  reaper  not  sown,  would  there  have 
been  a harvest  ? ” 

“ Possibly  you  are  right ; I will  think  it  oven” 

“Please  do  so.  If  you  desire  any  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Good  Templars,  Dr.  Charles 
Dickinson  can  give  it  to  you  ; he  is  a member 
of  the  order.” 

“ He  will  very  likely  explain  more  fully  to  me, 
then.” 

“ I think  he  will  do  so  to  your  entire  satis- 
faction.” 

“ You  shall  have  my  name  if  he  can  convince 
me  that  the  Good  Templars  are  all  right.” 

“ Thank  you.  I will  bid  you  good-afternoon 
now.” 

“Will  you  not  stay  to  tea  ? ” 

“ No,  thank  you.” 

After  she  had  departed,  John  Parks  sat  look- 
ing into  the  fireplace  with  a very  serious  ex- 
pression upon  his  face. 

“What  are  you  thinking  of,  my  son  ?”  his 
mother  asked. 

“ What  Miss  White  talked  about.” 
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“The  Good  Templars  ? ” 

“Yes,  ma’am.” 

“ Would  you  like  to  join  ? ” 

“ If  I only  could,  perhaps  I might  make  a 
stand.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? ” 

Before  answering,  John,  big  boy  that  he  was, 
laid  his  head  upon  her  shoulder  and  burst  into 
tears. 

“Tell  mother  about  it,  my  dear,”  she  urged, 
putting  her  arm  around  him.  His  father  had 
been  looking  on  in  surprise,  while  his  brother 
and  sister  looked  wonderingly  at  him. 

John  continued  crying  for  some  time,  then 
said,  “ What  a great  calf  I have  made  of  my- 
self ; but,  O mother  ! if  you  knew  all ; if  father 
had  known  he  never  would  have  spoken  to  Miss 
White  as  he  did.” 

“Will  you  not  tell  mother,  Johnnie?” 

“I  never  thought  much  of  what  I was  doing 
until  I saw  how  Carl  felt.  I have  heard  his 
heart-broken  cry  all  the  time  since  that  day.” 

“ What  day,  dear?  ” 

“The  one  we  got  Carl  drunk.” 

“O  my  son  ! you  were  not  the  means  of  that 
were  you  ? ” 

“ I was  one  of  them.  We  went  over  to  Bill 
King’s  on  purpose  to  get  Carl  that  way.  Hinds 
wanted  us  to  get  him  drunk,  thinking  if  he  once 
got  that  way  he  would  keep  right  on.” 
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“ Do  not  tell  us,  my  son,  that  you  have  ever 
been  into  Hinds’s,”  his  father  cried  in  anguish. 

“I  have  been  in  there  nearly  every  day  since 
he  started,  until  after  the  day  at  Bill  King’s  ; 
since  then  I have  not  been  there  so  often.” 
“Whatever  induced  you  to  go  in  there?” 

For  a moment  his  eyes  flashed  a look  of  scorn 
at  his  father  as  he  replied,  “ You,  sir,  have  al- 
ways said  it  was  the  ‘ abuse,  not  the  use,’  to 
avoid.  You  use  wine  every  day,  and  call  it 
good.  Can  you  blame  me  for  thinking  so 
too?” 

“No,  my  son,  no,”  the  father  brokenly  re- 
marked. “But  tell  us  all.” 

Thus  urged,  John  told  the  sad  story  of  the 
past  few  years  of  Hinds’s  saloon.  As  he  con- 
cluded his  father  groaned,  “ O God,  forgive  ! I 
knew  not  what  I was  doing ; my  punishment  is 
severe.”  For  a moment  his  wife  gazed  at  John 
in  a way  that  seemed  to  indicate  she  was  para- 
lyzed, to  think  that  one  of  her  children  could 
have  fallen  so  low  as  to  take  liquor  of  any  kind  ; 
for  it  must  be  remembered  she  taught  her  chil- 
dren to  avoid  the  use , knowing  that  if  they  did 
they  would  never  abuse . As  for  the  minister, 
he  sat  with  bowed  head  for  some  time,  then 
said,  “ Come  with  me  all  of  you.”  Leading  the 
way  to  his  study,  he  unlocked  the  cupboard 
where  his  wine  was,  and  took  it  all  out,  with 
the  glasses,  carried  them  into  the  garden,  and 
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smashed  them  upon  a stone.  “ Bear  witness, 
O God,  our  ever-present  Father,  from  this  on, 
never  will  I use  the  accursed  stuff.  From  this 
on  all  my  efforts  and  teaching  shall  be  to  avoid 
the  use.  Never  more  shall  wine  or  any  kind  of 
spirits  pass  my  lips.  All  my  energy  shall  be 
exerted  to  drive  the  traffic  from  this  land.  This 
lesson  has  been  a severe  one  ; but  I thank  Thee 
that  at  last  my  eyes  have  been  opened,  that  I 
may  see  the  fearful  traffic  in  its  true  light.” 
Turning  to  his  family,  he  said,  “We  will  leave 
the  pieces  where  they  are.  They  will  be  a con- 
stant reminder  of  the  promise  I have  made.” 

“Then  let  us  turn  out  what  is  left  in  the 
broken  bottles,”  said  Elizabeth. 

“No,  we  will  not  touch  them  ; but  go,  James, 
and  bring  some  shavings  and  matches  here.” 
When  they  were  brought  he  put  the  shavings 
upon  the  ground,  and,  setting  them  on  fire,  the 
blue  flame  arose,  spreading  all  over  the  rock  and 
ground  where  the  wine  had  been  spilled.  “ See, 
my  children,  the  flames  are  like  those  of  the 
infernal  regions.  They  are  a fitting  illustration 
of  the  dreadful  stuff  we  have  from  this  hour 
banished  from  our  home.  Let  us  now  sing, 
‘Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.’” 
At  the  conclusion  they  re-entered  the  house. 

“Mother,  Miss  White  asked  me  to  sign  that 
application  for  a Good  Templar’s  lodge  in 
Little  River.  I refused  to ; but  now  I shall 
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sign  it,  and  unite  with  others  to  drive  intem- 
perance from  the  land.  She  asked  if  the  rest 
of  you  could  also  sign ; you  may  do  as  you 
wish.” 

“I  will  become  one  of  them.” 

“ So  will  I.  If  she  can  help  Carl  by  his 
joining,  she  can  save  me.  I shall  never  forget 
what  Carl  said  before  the  stuff  commenced 
working  upon  him:  he  said,  ‘ God  might  for- 
give/ but  he  ‘ never  could  forgive  himself/  I 
wish  the  others  would  join  too ; but  I don’t 
imagine  they  will.  It  will  be  hard  to  keep  the 
pledge,  as  they  will  poke  all  manner  of  fun  at 
me  ; but  / shall  stick” 

“ God  help  you  to,  my  son,  and  me  also.” 

“ Do  you  want  to  join,  dears  ? ” his  wife  asked 
of  the  other  two  children. 

“ You  ought  not  to  ask  that,  mamma,”  James 
said  with  a smile;  “for  you  know  Lizzie  and 
I are  rigid  cold  waterites.  Of  course  we  will 
join,  eh,  Liz  ? ” 

“ Certainly  ; I have  been  thinking  ever  since 
Miss  White  was  here  how  I could  gain  papa’s 
consent.” 

“You  would  have  found  it  hard  work.  You 
always  have  failed  to  have  your  own  way  with 
him,”  James  laughingly  remarked  ; for  it  was  a 
standing  saying  that  “ Lizzie  could  do  anything 
with  papa.” 

“Shall  you  have  a talk  with  Deacon  Tibbs?” 
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“ Yes  ; and  shall  try  to  open  his  eyes  even  as 
mine  have  been.” 

We  will  now  return  to  Doctor  Dickinson’s, 
and  see  how  the  matter  of  a lodge  is  progress- 
ing there.  Miss  White  returned  to  her  room 
in  a discouraged  mood.  She  had  started  out 
full  of  hope  to  canvass  the  village  for  signatures 
to  her  application. 

“What  luck,  Miss  White?”  Mrs.  Dickinson 
asked. 

“Very  poor  indeed;  I have  only  eight  names, 
and  it  will  require  more  to  even  start  a lodge.” 

“ Perhaps  Charlie  has  as  many  as  you  ; if  he 
has,  you  will  have  six  more  than  is  required.” 

“ I had  forgotten  he  was  getting  names  too,” 
and  the  teacher  brightened  ; “perhaps  he  may 
have  more  than  I.” 

When  he  returned  he  said  he  had  secured 
thirteen  names. 

“Whom  have  you  ? ” He  told  her,  and  among 
them  was  Thomas  Long. 

“I  found  Tom  sober,  had  a long  talk  with 
him,  and  got  his  name.  It  would  have  done 
you  good  if  you  could  have  seen  how  gladly  he 
caught  at  the  idea.  ‘ Mr.  Charles,’  he  said,  ‘ if 
ever  I hope  to  redeem  what  I have  lost,  I have 
got  to  stop  drinking.  It  has  taken  my  house 
away  from  me,  and  all  my  money  ; my  poor 
wife  is  killing  herself  to  keep  a roof  over  our 
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heads.  I never  belonged  to  the  Good  Tem- 
plars, but  have  known  of  them ; if  ever  an  order 
is  working  for  man  it  is  this.’  ” 

“ Thirteen  and  eight ; that  makes  twenty-one 
names  in  all : we  will  start  with  a good  number.” 

While  they  were  talking  the  door-bell  sounded, 
and  John  Parks  was  announced,  wishing  to  see 
Miss  White. 

“ Father  wished  me  to  bring  this  note  to  you, 
Miss  White.” 

Hastily  breaking  the  seal,  she  read,  — 

Miss  Harriet  White,  — You  wished  my  name  upon 
the  application.  You  may  place  it  there,  as  well  as  the 
others  whose  names  are  below. 

Rev.  John  Parks.  Miss  Elizabeth  I.  Parks. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Parks.  James  H.  Parks. 

John  A.  Parks,  Jr. 

Let  us  start  as  soon  as  possible. 

Please  ask  all  the  applicants  to  come  to  the  parsonage 
Monday  night  for  a preliminary  meeting. 

Truly  your  friend, 

Rev.  John  Parks. 

She  handed  the  letter  to  Charles,  saying, 
“ That  gives  us  twenty-six  names.” 

“ That  will  start  us  in  good  shape.” 

“ You  may  tell  your  father,  John,  that  of  all 
the  names,  his  has  given  me  the  most  pleasure. 
He  being  a minister,  I feel  certain  his  name 
will  go  far  towards  making  the  lodge  a strong 
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one  for  right  and  temperance  in  the  village.  I 
am  very  glad,  also,  to  see  the  names  of  all  of 
you,  — one  whole  family  of  influence.  Please 
tell  him  that  Mr.  Charles  Dickinson  has  secured 
the  name  of  Thomas  Long. 

We  will  not  dwell  longer  upon  starting  the 
lodge,  except  to  say  that  it  was  started  the  next 
week. 

Its  influence  in  the  village  will  be  told  farther 
on  in  our  story. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

IN  COLLEGE. 

i(  He  who  would  climb  the  heights  sublime, 

Or  breathe  the  purer  air  of  life, 

Must  not  expect  to  rest  in  peace, 

But  hold  himself  for  toil  or  strife.” 

Anon. 

HE  last  day  in  Little  River  to  Carl, 
before  going  to  college,  dawned  clear 
and  bright.  George  Russell  and  John 
Parks  were  going  to  enter  the  same  class  with 
Carl.  Rooms  had  been  fitted  up  for  them  ; all 
three  were  to  board  at  the  same  place. 

“ I am  glad  George  is  to  room  with  us,”  Carl 
remarked  to  John. 

“ So  am  I.  It  will  be  easier  for  me  to  keep 
straight  if  with  him.  I did  not  know  what  a 
hold  liquor  had  on  me  until  I joined  the  lodge. 
I expected  Lyman  or  Hinds  would  contrive  to 
try  and  get  me  back  again,  but  they  have  not 
asked  me  in  once;  King  has,  however.” 

“What  a fellow  King  has  become,  hasn’t 
he?” 

“ He  is  a regular  toper,  and  is  growing  worse 
every  day.” 
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“ Who  started  that  affair  at  his  farm  ? ” 

“ King  himself  ; but  Hinds  furnished  the 
stuff,  and  sent  Lyman  over  to  make  a sure 
thing.,, 

“ Who  took  me  to  his  place  ? I remember 
nothing  distinctly.” 

“ Lyman,  King,  Tibbs,  and  I,”  John  replied 
with  a flushed  face. 

“Why  were  you  so  anxious  to  get  me  going?” 
“ Hinds  wanted  us  to.  Here  comes  George.” 
As  he  spoke,  a fine-looking  fellow  came  up. 

“ Hello,  fellows  ! How  goes  it  ? ” 

“All  right.  How  is  it  with  you  ? ” 

“ Fine  ; but  I feel  homesick  now  I am  really 
going  away  from  home.” 

“ I imagine  you  are  not  the  only  one  that 
feels  so.” 

“ Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  Hinds  or 
Lyman  ? ” 

“Not  at  all;  and  am  suprised  that  I have 
not.” 

“ Mr.  Crafts  has  fixed  that  all  right.” 
“How?” 

“ He  informed  them  that  it  would  be  safer 
for  them  not  to  trouble  you  two,  or  Tom  Long ; 
that  if  they  did,  he  would  prosecute  them  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  the  law.” 

“What  a beer-guzzler  Hen  Flagg  is  getting 
to  be  ! ” 

“ It’s  too  bad  ; for  he  is  a fine  fellow, ” 
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“I  tried  to  get  him  to  join  the  lodge,  but  he 
said  he  wasn’t  going  to  sign  away  his  liberty.” 

“ He  will  not  have  liberty  long,  if  he  keeps 
on  as  he  is  going  now.” 

Miss  White  came  to  the  depot  to  bid  them 
good-by.  As  they  stood  on  the  platform,  she 
said,  — 

“You  will  be  exposed  to  many  temptations 
in  college,  boys  ; but  if  you  remember  you  are 
Good  Templars,  and  live  up  to  the  teachings 
you  received  in  the  lodge,  you  will  come  out 
conquerors.” 

“ While  George  is  with  us  we  will  be  safe,  I 
think,”  was  Carl’s  reply. 

John  said,  “As  long  as  we  stick  by  him,  all 
will  be  well.” 

“Then  4 stick  by  him.’  You  see,  George, 
you  have  a responsibility  resting  upon  you.” 

“I  hope  I shall  not  fail  if,  as  they  claim,  it 
will  depend  upon  me  to  keep  them.” 

The  young  doctor  came  up  just  in  time  to 
see  them  before  the  train  came  in. 

“ Good-by,  boys.  Come  back  to  us  as  strong 
in  temperance  as  you  go  away.” 

“ We  will  try  to.” 

“You  will  require  much  firmness  to  keep  you 
true  Templars  ; but  go  to  the  lodge  there  every 
meeting,  and  you  will  receive  much  help  to 
remain  firm.” 

John’s  mother  kissed  him  good-by,  saying, — 
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“ Come  back  to  mother  wearing  your  Good 
Templar  shield  untarnished,  my  boy.” 

“ I will,  mother.” 

“Good-by,  my  son  ; God  be  with  you.  May 
his  light  so  shine  upon  you,  that  you  may  be 
filled  with  his  love  ; may  he  give  you  strength 
to  resist  every  temptation,  and  in  his  own 
good  time  become  an  honored  instrument  in 
leading  many  to  righteousness  and  peace.” 

With  this,  his  father’s  benediction,  John 
boarded  the  train  and  was  borne  away.  The 
many  friends  watched  the  train  until  it  rolled 
out  of  sight. 

The  boys  found  many  temptations  awaited 
them.  Hinds  had  not  given  them  up  yet ; for 
one  of  his  relatives  lived  in  the  town  where  our 
friends  were  attending  college.  He,  too,  kept 
a saloon  ; not  only  that,  but  his  son  was  in  the 
same  class  with  our  young  friends. 

This  son  had  received  instructions  from  his 
father,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  them  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.  Carl  and  John  were 
the  ones  he  most  desired  to  become  friendly 
with.  “Russell  is  out  of  the  question,”  Hinds 
had  written.  “He  is  a regular  crank,  and 
would  as  soon  think  of  drinking  red-hot  iron 
as  liquor.” 

George  soon  found  out  that  he  was  not 
wanted.  Carl  and  John  became  quite  friendly 
with  Forbes,  the  saloon-keeper’s  son. 
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One  evening  he  asked  them  into  his  room. 
A pleasant  evening  was  passed,  but  nothing 
to  alarm  them  was  presented.  Their  visits 
became  more  frequent,  until  one  evening  he 
placed  some  wine  before  them,  which  he  as- 
sured them  was  “ unfermented. ” They  were 
about  to  drink,  when  Carl,  who  had  been  on 
the  point  of  drinking,  seemed  to  hear  his 
mother’s  voice  whispering,  “ Touch  it  not.” 
Hastily  setting  the  glass  down,  he  said, — 

“ I guess  I had  better  not  drink  mine,  John.” 
“ If  you  don’t  drink,  I shall  not,”  and  he,  too, 
replaced  his  glass  upon  the  table. 

“What  are  you  afraid  of?”  Forbes  asked 
sneeringly.  “ Do  you  think  it  will  poison  you  ? ” 
“Oh,  no;  but  I do  not  care  for  it.” 

Forbes  tried  to  conceal  his  vexation ; but 
Carl,  who  was  a keen  observer,  noticing  his 
baffled  look,  decided  to  find  out  more  concern- 
ing Forbes  before  becoming  too  intimate.  The 
next  day  he  made  inquiries,  and  discovered  who 
he  was.  Finding  John,  he  said,  — 

“John,  the  less  we  have  to  do  with  Forbes, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  us.” 

“ Why  so  ? ” 

“ His  father  is  a rum-seller .” 

“ Is  that  a fact  ? ” 

“Yes,  it  is.  His  father  keeps  a place  down 
by  the  depot.” 

“ That’s  all  I want  to  know.  You  can  de- 
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pend  upon  it,  that  ^fermented  wine  he  wanted 
us  to  drink  was  drugged,  if  it  was  unfermented.,, 

“ Such  being  the  case,  perhaps  he  was  trying 
the  same  game  that  was  tried  upon  me  at 
King’s.” 

“That’s  what  I think.  I say,  Carl,  let’s  agree 
never  to  drink  anything  but  water  away  from 
our  boarding-place  ; then  we  will  be  able  to 
keep  our  wits  about  us.” 

“All  right  ; say  we  do.” 

They  shook  hands  over  it,  and  told  George  of 
the  compact. 

“I’ll  go  with  you,”  said  he;  “then  they  will 
put  all  three  of  us  down  as  cold  waterites,  and 
won’t  urge  us  to  take  anything  but  water.” 

The  triple  compact  was  made.  Forbes  tried 
to  have  Carl  and  John  become  intimate  again; 
but,  though  treating  him  respectfully,  they 
never  went  to  his  room  again. 

We  will  not  follow  them  through  their  col- 
lege life.  Enough  that  they  remained  true  to 
their  Good  Templar  pledge,  and  graduated  with 
honors,  George  becoming  a lawyer  ; John,  to 
the  great  joy  of  his  parents,  a minister  ; while 
Carl  went  to  Little  River  to  rest  from  his  col- 
lege life  before  going  to  Sandersonville  to  man- 
age the  business  of  the  mill  which  his  father 
had  left  him. 

George  was  married  to  Lizzie  Parks,  who  had 
been  his  bright  guiding  star  through  his  college 
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studies.  The  minister’s  family  had  known  all 
the  while  that  Lizzie  was  to  be  Mrs.  George 
Russell.  Their  most  intimate  acquaintances 
had  suspected  as  much  a long  time  ; also  that 
the  deacon’s  eldest  daughter  was  to  be  Mrs. 
John  Parks.  So  when  the  marriage  of  John 
Parks  and  Mary  Tibbs  was  announced,  it  cre- 
ated little  surprise. 

“ Whom  are  you  going  to  marry,  Carl  ? ” one 
of  his  friends  asked. 

“ I shall  not  marry  at  all,  I think.” 

“ Why  not  ? ” 

“ You  may  remember  that  my  father  was  an 
intemperate  man  ? ” 

“ I have  heard  so  ; but  why  should  you  not 
marry  for  all  of  that  ? ” 

“ I do  not  desire  to  ask  any  one  to  become 
my  wife,  knowing,  as  I do,  that  I may  some- 
time be  as  my  father  was.  I hope  and  pray 
that  such  may  not  be  the  case  ; but  who  can 
say  it  may  not  be  so  ? ” 

“ I am  certain  you  will  never  fall.” 

Carl  made  no  reply.  He  had  never  told  his 
most  intimate  friends  that  he  never  passed  a 
place  where  liquor  was  kept  without  a desire  to 
enter.  So  it  was  that  no  one  knew  that  beside 
his  property  his  father  had  left  him  his  appetite 
for  drink.  When  he  united  with  the  church  he 
had  refused  the  wine,  and  never  partook  of  it  at 
communion. 
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Poor  Carl ! all  his  life  had  been  haunted  by 
the  demon  of  drink.  All  through  life  he  must 
fight  against  an  appetite  which  he  had  never 
acquired,  but  had  inherited  from  an  intemperate 
father. 

How  many  other  young  men  are  in  the  same 
condition ; and  how  many,  oh,  how  many  a 
young  man  full  of  promise  has  commenced  life 
by  yielding  to  one  glass,  only  to  find,  as  the 
years  go  by,  that  the  unnatural  appetite  which 
he  himself  acquired  is  dragging  him  down  to  a 
drunkard’s  grave,  into  a drunkard’s  hell. 
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CHAPTER  X, 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  A NIGHT. 

u Licensed  to  do  what? 

Licensed  to  make  a strong  man  weak; 

Licensed  a fond  wife’s  heart  to  break; 

Licensed  to  nerve  the  robber’s  arm; 

Licensed  to  whet  the  murderer’s  knife.” 

HE  Good  Templars  had  not  been  idle 
while  the  boys  were  away  in  college. 
Nor  had  the  friends  of  the  liquor 
trafic  been  idle. 

From  the  first  starting  of  the  lodge  in  Little 
River,  Hinds  and  his  supporters  had  declared 
war  upon  them. 

The  persecutions  had  been  commenced  by 
casting  reflections  upon  the  character  of  the 
members,  but  had  been  silenced  by  Mr.  Crafts 
telling  Hinds  that  he  would  be  called  upon  to 
prove  the  statements  unless  he  stopped.  The 
next  attack  had  been  to  drive  them  out  of  their 
place  of  meeting,  which  was  in  a hall  owned  by 
the  deacon.  Hinds  had  little  difficulty  in  get- 
ting the  deacon  to  refuse  them  the  use  of  the 
hall.  For  a time  they  held  their  meetings  in 
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private  houses ; but  owing  to  the  increase  of 
members  a parlor  was  too  small.  They  tried 
to  secure  the  vestry  in  the  church  ; but  the 
deacon,  who  was  chairman  of  the  church  com- 
mittee, refused  to  let  the  vestry  be  used. 

“ There  is  only  one  thing  for  us  to  do,”  Mr. 
Crafts  said  ; “that  is,  have  a hall  of  our  own.” 

“ But  we  are  unable  to  build  one,  and  there 
is  no  other  hall  we  can  obtain  the  lease  of.” 

“ I will  fix  up  a hall  in  the  old  store  building.” 
The  old  store  building  was  one  owned  by 
himself,  but  had  been  used  for  a tenement 
house  lately.  It  was  a two-story  house  with  a 
French  roof.  The  top  story,  or  roof,  had  been 
unoccupied  ; by  tearing  out  the  partitions,  a 
hall  was  made  and  leased  to  the  lodge,  and 
they  fixed  it  up  into  a lodge-room. 

Hinds  would  gladly  have  set  it  on  fire,  but 
knew  that,  should  he  do  so,  he  would  be  thrown 
into  jail  by  the  lawyer. 

“ They  balk  me  on  every  hand.  If  Crafts 
would  only  go  where  he  belongs,  I could  do 
more.  If  they  keep  on  much  longer,  I shall 
have  to  close  out  my  business.” 

About  this  time  a license  law  was  enacted  ; 
thinking  it  a step  in  the  right  direction,  the 
temperance  people  gladly  accepted  it,  with  the 
thought  that  the  sale  of  liquor  would  be  cur- 
tailed. Hinds  paid  his  license  willingly;  and, 
armed  with  his  legal  right  to  sell  intoxicating 
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liquors , defied  the  Good  Templars  to  stop  him 
from  selling. 

One  year  was  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that 
license  was  a flat  failure.  The  lodge  now  moved 
against  licensing  the  sale  ; but  having  been 
accepted  by  a majority  of  the  voters,  Hinds 
obtained  a new  license,  and  again  defied  the 
temperance  people.  Still  undaunted,  they 
pressed  on.  Public  opinion  was  steadily  ad- 
vancing against  license.  More  were  joining 
the  Good  Templars,  who  were  slowly  “ crowd- 
ing Hinds  to  the  wall/’  He,  realizing  this, 
and  that  the  minister  and  the  teacher  were 
leading  on  in  the  work,  endeavored  to  get  the 
former  out  of  his  way  by  trying  to  have  the 
church  secure  a new  minister.  But  though 
the  deacon  tried  to  bring  it  about,  he  failed. 
Being  on  the  school-board,  however,  he  did 
succeed  in  removing  Miss  White  from  her 
school,  thinking  thus  to  get  her  out  of  the 
village.  It  was  with  much  chagrin  he  was  told 
by  her  that  it  was  her  last  term  as  teacher. 

It  had  been  rumored  in  the  village  that  the 
young  doctor  was  very  attentive  to  the  school- 
teacher. Such  a report  had  reached  the  dea- 
con’s ears,  but  was  not  credited  by  him,  as  he 
was  far  from  friendly  toward  her  since  the 
lodge  was  started.  A secret  society  was  looked 
upon  by  him  as  opposed  to  the  church  ; and 
Miss  White,  being  a church-member,  appeared 
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unworthy  of  a place  at  communion.  He  so 
expressed  himself  to  Mr.  Parks  one  day. 

“ Brother  Tibbs,  let  me  ask  you  who  is  the 
more  worthy  to  partake  of  our  Lord’s  Supper, 
Miss  White,  who  is  doing  all  in  her  power  to 
advance  the  cause  of  temperance,  or  yourself, 
who  are  doing  nothing  for  it  ; and  not  only 
take  wine  yourself,  but  receive  on  terms  of 
intimacy  one  who  is  doing  much  to  ruin  many 
of  our  villagers  ? ” 

“I  cannot  agree  with  you,  sir,  that  Mr.  Hinds 
is  ruining  any  of  them  ; they  are  ruining  them- 
selves by  abusing  one  of  God’s  blessings.” 

“ Deacon  Tibbs,  I must  protest  against  your 
calling  liquor  one  of  God’s  blessings.  It  is  one 
of  the  Devil’s  instruments  to  defeat  God’s  plan.” 

Much  more  was  said  before  they  went  then- 
different  ways. 

The  following  morning  the  entire  village 
was  paralyzed  by  the  intelligence  that  William 
King  had  murdered  his  mother  and  fled  the 
village. 

He  had  received  his  farm,  which  his  father 
left  to  his  mother  in  trust  until  William  arrived 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  As  stated  in  a pre- 
vious chapter,  Hinds  had  long  wished  to  possess 
the  King  farm.  While  working  to  that  end,  he 
had  been  very  careful  not  to  allow  Bill  King 
to  become  intoxicated  in  his  place  ; nor  would 
he  sell  him  liquor  to  take  away  with  him,  fear- 
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ing,  if  he  did  so,  an  effort  would  be  made  to 
place  a guardian  over  him.  So  it  was  that  his 
mother  knew  nothing  about  his  drinking  habits 
when  she  surrendered  the  farm,  upon  his  arriv- 
ing at  the  age  specified  in  his  fathers  will. 

No  sooner  was  the  farm  placed  in  William 
King’s  hands,  than  Hinds  showed  up  in  his 
true  light.  He  no.  longer  refused  to  sell  his 
victim  all  the  liquor  he  wanted.  One  year 
after  receiving  the  farm,  he  had  made  it  over 
to  Hinds  in  payment  for  liquor,  and  was 
ordered  out  of  the  saloon  crazy  drunk  upon  the 
night  of  his  fearful  crime.  Returning  to  the 
farm,  he  was  met  at  the  door  by  his  mother, 
who  asked  him  if  he  had  sold  the  house  to 
Hinds. 

“ Yes,  I have ; but  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it  ? ” 

“O  William,  why  are  you  in  this  condition? 
Do  not  talk  so  to  me.” 

“Til  talk  just  as  I please,  old  woman.” 

“ Why  did  you  sell  the  farm  ? ” 

“None  of  your  business.” 

A scene  ensued,  his  mother  reproaching  him ; 
he  in  turn  telling  her  she  got  him  to  love  liquor 
by  dosing  him  all  the  time  with  it  as  medicine. 
Then,  taking  a bottle  from  his  pocket,  he  com- 
menced to  drink.  His  mother  tried  to  take  it 
away  from  him.  He  struck  her  over  the  head 
with  it,  crushing  in  the  skull  and  killing  her  in- 
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stantly.  As  she  fell  to  the  floor  he  came  to 
himself,  and,  realizing  that  he  had  knocked  his 
mother  down,  commenced  trying  to  restore  her. 
As  the  truth  dawned  upon  him  he  became  fran- 
tic, and  rushing  from  the  house  had  not  been 
seen  since.  Such  a crime  had  never  been 
known  to  happen  in  Little  River. 

The  funeral  was  in  the  church,  which  was 
filled  to  overflowing.  After  all  was  over,  Hinds 
presented  his  claim  to  the  farm,  which  was 
made  over  to  him.  Many  there  were  who  were 
determined  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  drive 
the  saloon  out  of  the  village  ; but  others,  the 
deacon  among  them,  were  in  favor  of  retaining 
it.  But  such  an  outbreak  of  public  indignation 
prevailed  that  Hinds  was  obliged  to  remove  his 
place  outside.  As  Little  River  was  situated 
near  the  line  between  two  towns,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  go  a short  distance  : there  he  re- 
opened his  saloon,  defying  any  one  in  Little 
River  to  close  his  place. 

William  King  was  not  again  seen  in  Little 
River.  Whether  he  had  made  way  with  his 
own  life  or  not  was  only  conjecture.  The  Sun- 
day following  the  funeral  Mr.  Parks  preached 
from  the  text,  “ Woe  unto  him  that  putteth 
the  bottle  to  his  neighbor’s  lips.”  It  had  been 
given  out  that  he  would  preach  from  that  text, 
so  nearly  every  seat  was  taken.  He  made  a 
special  effort  to  reach  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 
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After  picturing  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks 
in  its  work  against  the  moral  and  intellectual 
welfare  of  society,  he  proceeded  to  attack  the 
vendor  of  liquor  as  one  who  cursed  man,  and 
was  in  turn  cursed  by  God. 

“ There  was  a time,  my  hearers,  — I say  it 
now  with  shame, —when  I taught  from  this 
pulpit  — may  God  forgive  me  for  it  ! — that  the 
use  was  right,  but  the  abuse  wrong.  But, 
praise  God,  my  eyes  were  opened,  and  I saw 
clearly.  Now  I shall  ever  teach  to  avoid  the 
use , and  the  abuse  will  never  exist.  Let  us  go 
back  a few  years  in  the  history  of  our  village, 
and  think  of  the  many  promising  boys  and 
young  men, — where  are  they  now  ? Go  look 
in  that  hell-trap,  called  saloon  ; there  you  may 
find  some  of  them.  Go  seek  him  who  but  a 
few  days  ago,  in  drunken  madness,  struck  down 
her  who  bore  him  in  pain  and  suffering.  If  he 
be  yet  alive  what  anguish  of  mind  he  is  suffer- 
ing! I ask  you  who  killed  Mrs.  King?  You 
answer,  ‘Her  own  son/  I answer,  ‘The  person 
who  gave  him  the  poison  which  burned  its  way 
to  his  brain,  making  him  the  drunken  fiend  who 
struck  the  blow  which  caused  the  death  of  the 
one  he  once  loved  most  of  all  on  earth/  Where 
is  he  now  ? God  only  knows.  But  here  in  our 
very  midst  is  one  leading  others  on  to  do  the 
same  deed.  God  in  his  infinite  mercy  grant 
that  none  other  become  what  this  young  man 
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has.  As  we  go  from  this  place,  may  it  be  with 
more  earnest  resolutions  to  hunt  to  its  death  this 
hydra-headed  monster,  which  not  only  destroys 
the  body,  but  the  soul,  and  casts  it  into  the 
drunkard’s  hell.” 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  WEDDING. 

“ Bind  them  all  together, 

All  the  flowers  we  bring, 
Gather  in  a focus, 

Every  scattered  bloom, 
Snowdrop,  primrose,  crocus, 
Brighten  all  the  room.” 


Anon. 


HE  excitement  over  Mrs.  King’s  mur- 
der had  subsided,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  past  horrors  one  would  be 
glad  to  forget.  In  the  first  shock  Hinds  would 
have  been  severely  dealt  with  had  he  not  been 
very  careful  to  whom  he  sold  liquor,  and  how 
he  sold  it  ; but  by  keeping  quiet  the  gathering 
storm  was  broken.  One  Sunday  morning  it 
was  given  out  that  the  marriage  of  Miss  Harriet 
C.  White  and  Dr.  Charles  Dickinson  would  be 
solemnized  in  the  church  upon  the  following 
Wednesday. 

It  had  been  rumored  for  some  time  that  the 
young  doctor  and  the  teacher  were  to  be 
married,  but  it  was  not  known  when. 

The  day  dawned  bright  and  clear.  At  an  early 
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hour  the  school-children  began  to  assemble  at 
the  church  with  flowers,  to  decorate  it  for  the 
wedding.  Many  of  her  former  scholars  came 
in  to  help.  The  marriage  was  to  take  place  at 
half-past  ten ; the  bridal  party  were  then  to 
have  the  wedding  dinner  at  Dr.  Dickinson's  ; 
after  that  the  young  couple  were  to  start  upon 
their  wedding-tour,  before  settling  in  Little 
River,  where  Charles  was  to  be  in  partnership 
with  his  father.  Before  fen  o’clock  the  church 
was  filled  with  the  large  number  of  friends  ; 
seats  had  been  reserved  for  the  Good  Templars, 
also  for  the  school-children.  The  church  was 
tastefully  decorated  with  flowers,  and  a floral 
altar  stood  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  At  half-past 
ten  the  music  of  the  wedding-march  began  upon 
the  organ.  The  ushers,  acting  as  escorts,  were 
the  first  to  enter.  There  were  four  of  them,  — 
Carl  Sanderson,  George  Russell,  John  Parks, 
and  Fred  Cook,  all  Good  Templars.  They 
ranged  themselves  two  upon  each  side  of  the 
altar.  Alfred  Jones,  as  best  man,  upon  the  right 
side  of  the  groom.  Emily  Granger,  bride’s- 
maid,  at  the  left  of  the  bride. 

Mr.  Parks  performed  the  ceremony.  The  re- 
sponses were  given  in  a clear  voice,  easily  heard 
by  all  in  the  house.  As  they  passed  out  all 
noticed  the  happy  look  upon  each  countenance. 

“ Mr.  Charles  looks  as  proud  as  a king,"  one 
remarked. 
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“ He  does  indeed,  and  he  has  good  reason 
for  being  proud  too  ; he  has  married  one  to  be 
proud  of.” 

“ Dr.  Charles  is  one  in  a thousand  ; he  will 
make  a nice  husband  for  the  teacher.” 

“ Hinds  and  the  deacon  seem  to  be  the  only 
ones  who  are  not  pleased  with  the  match.” 

“ They  thought  by  taking  her  school  away 
from  her  they  would  drive  her  out  of  the 
town.” 

“It  was  one  of  the  meanest  dodges  Hinds 
ever  played,  and  that  is  saying  considerable.” 

“ I never  thought  the  deacon  would  become 
a tool  in  the  hands  of  a rum-seller.” 

“ He  is  not  only  a tool,  but  it  is  said  he  also 
is  one  of  the  customers.” 

“ He  does  not  buy  and  drink  on  the  premises, 
but  has  it  sent  to  his  house,  or  takes  it  there 
himself.” 

“ Chris  is  getting  to  be  a hard  boy;  he  drinks 
on  the  premises  if  the  deacon  doesn’t.” 

“How  sad  Carl  Sanderson  looked  ! Did  you 
notice  it  ? ” 

“ He  has  looked  sad  a long  time  ; I guess  he 
is  not  anxious  to  go  to  Sandersonville.” 

“ I wonder  he  doesn’t  marry ; there  are  plenty 
of  girls  who  would  be  glad  to  become  his  wife.” 
“ He  says  he  will  never  marry.” 

“I  wonder  why.” 

“ He  is  afraid  he  may  go  as  his  father  did,” 
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“ No  danger  of  that  ; he  is  too  strong  tem- 
perance.” 

The  two  speakers  were  not  the  only  ones 
who  wondered  why  Carl  did  not  marry. 

“ Why  do  you  seem  so  unhappy,  Carl?”  Mrs. 
Crafts  asked  him  one  day. 

“ Do  I seem  unhappy  ? ” 

“You*  have  for  some  time.  Are  you  sorry 
that  the  time  has  come  for  you  to  leave  Little 
River  and  go  to  Lakeside  ?” 

“ I would  much  prefer  to  remain  here.” 

“ There  are  not  many  young  men  who  would 
prefer  living  here  to  Sandersonville.” 

“ I have  been  happy  most  of  the  time  here, 
while  my  recollections  of  that  place  have  been 
sad.” 

“ Oh,  you  will  feel  better  after  becoming 
acquainted.  We  shall  receive  an  invitation  to 
your  marriage  soon,  no  doubt.” 

“ I think  not,  Mrs.  Crafts,”  he  replied,  as  his 
face  fell. 

“Oh,  come,  Carl,  do  not  look  so  sober;  there 
are  plenty  of  nice  girls  who  would  jump  at  the 
chance  of  becoming  mistress  of  Lakeside.” 
“No  doubt  there  may  be;  but  I shall  not 
give  them  the  chance.” 

“ Why  not  ? ” 

“You  may  have  forgotten  what  my  inherit- 
ance is,  aside  from  the  property.” 

“ I am  beginning  to  think,  as  husband  does. 
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that  you  put  too  much  stress  upon  that,  Carl. 
Granting  that  your  father  did  drink,  it  is  no 
sign  that  you  ever  will ; besides,  you  know  you 
are  fortified  in  the  lodge.” 

“ There  is  not  an  hour  in  the  day  in  which  I 
do  not  thank  God  that  I am  a Good  Templar  ; 
but  although  I am,  it  does  not  take  away  that 
constant  craving.” 

“ Do  you  feel  that,  Carl  ? ” 

“ I never  pass  a saloon  but  what  I feel  it  ; if 
I were  not,  as  you  say,  fortified  in  the  lodge,  I 
do  not  know  but  I should  fall.” 

“ God  grant  you  do  not  fall.” 

“ I feel  as  though  I needed  all  help  from 
him.” 

“Perhaps  if  you  should  marry  a nice  wife  she 
would  be  of  much  help  to  you.” 

“ I could  not  marry  one  I did  not  love,”  re- 
plied Carl  as  he  left  the  room  suddenly. 

“ Can  it  be  possible  that  he  does  love  some- 
one he  cannot  marry  ? ” mused  Mrs.  Crafts. 
She  had  noticed  the  changed  look  when  he 
said  he  could  not  “ marry  where  he  did  not 
love.” 

Her  heart  felt  for  the  poor  boy  who  was 
fighting  an  appetite  not  acquired  by  himself, 
but  inherited  from  his  father. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

WHY  HE  DID  NOT  MARRY. 

“ An  echo  echoes  back  a song  unheard, 

Telling  unwritten  romances  to  me; 

Idyls  unwritten  in  poetry, 

Of  dates  uncalendared.” 

Anon. 

FTER  leaving  Mrs.  Crafts,  Carl  went  to 
his  room,  and  seating  himself  by  the 
window  stared  into  vacancy. 

“ Oh,  how  I dread  the  coming  years  which 
I must  live  alone  ! Why  must  I be  so  tried  ? I 
have  ever  endeavored  to  live  an  upright  life, 
have  shunned  the  maddening  bowl,  yet  there  is 
no  hour  but  what  I feel  the  accursed  craving. 

0 my  God  ! how  will  it  all  end  ? how  will  it  all 
end  ? Why  was  I permitted  to  love  her  only 
to  learn  that  it  could  not  be.  Yes,  it  can  be. 

1 love  her,  and  think  she  loves  me.  I will 
throw  misgivings  to  the  wind,  and  be  happy.  I 
shall  not  have  to  use  the  accursed  stuff  if  she 
does.  I will  write  her  that  I am  coming  to 
see  her ; when  there,  I will  ask  her  to  be  my 
wife.” 
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With  the  resolve  still  in  his  mind  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Fannie  Morton,  burning  with  love  and 
devotion.  This  letter  he  put  in  an  envelope, 
and  directed  to  Miss  Fannie  Morton,  Sibly 
Corners,  Mass.,  sealed  it,  and  started  to  mail 
it.  His  hand  was  upon  the  door-knob  when  he 
seemed  to  hear,  “ Be  not  deceived ; God  is  not 
mocked;  whatsoever  a man  soweth  that  shall  he 
also  reap.”  He  stopped  as  if  struck  by  someone. 
“ O God  ! what  was  I about  to  do  ? ” 

Hastily  taking  the  letter  from  his  pocket,  he 
tore  it  up,  and  put  it  in  the  stove.  Then  throw- 
ing himself  upon  the  bed,  face  downward,  he,  man 
though  he  was,  burst  into  a passion  of  weeping. 

“Oh,  must  this  endure  forever?  It  will  drive 
me  to  the  cup  if  it  does.  If  they  only  knew 
they  would  not  keep  urging  me  to  marry.  I 
can  never  love  another  one  as  I did  her,  and  do 
now.  Yet  I know  she  would  drag  me  down 
only  to  curse  her  for  being  my  undoing,  but  I 
never  can  reveal  my  secret  to  even  my  friends. 

When  he  had  been  at  college  he  met  Fannie 
Morton  who  was  visiting  a friend.  He  became 
interested  in  her  at  once.  She  was  a handsome 
blonde  with  dark  blue  eyes  which  seemed  to 
draw  one  to  her  at  once.  Carl,  being  a nice- 
looking  young  man  and  an  entertaining  person, 
received  her  smiles  oftener  than  any  other 
student,  though  all  who  met  her  vied  with  each 
other  to  gain  her  friendship.  When  her  visit 
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was  ended  she  gave  Carl  an  invitation  to  call 
upon  her  if  he  should  be  in  Sibly  Corners. 

“ May  I not  come  there  to  see  you  unless,  by 
-chance,  I happen  to  be  near?” 

She  unhesitatingly  gave  him  permission  to 
visit  her  any  time.  So  it  was  that  three  weeks 
after  he  went  to  Sibly  Corners.  He  was  met 
at  the  depot  by  Miss  Morton,  who  gave  him  a 
cordial  welcome.  The  afternoon  was  passed 
pleasantly  until  tea-time  when  Carl,  to  his  hor- 
ror, noticed  wine  was  served.  His  heart  fell 
like  lead.  The  pleasure  of  his  visit  was  spoiled. 

“ Which  do  you  prefer,  Mr.  Sanderson?”  Mr. 
Morton  asked. 

“ I do  not  care  for  either,  thank  you.” 

“ Y ou  are  not  one  of  those  temperance  cranks, 
are  you,  who  think  a social  glass  a sin  ?” 

“ Why,  papa,  what  a question  to  ask  him! 
Of  course  he  is  not.  Shall  I turn  your  wine 
for  you,  Mr.  Sanderson  ? ” 

Poor  Carl ! his  hour  of  great  temptation  had 
come.  If  he  acknowledged  he  was  a “ crank,” 
would  it  not  lower  him  in  the  estimation  of  the 
father  of  the  girl  he  loved  ? On  the  other 
hand,  would  he  not  lose  her  also  ? If  he 
yielded  and  drank,  what  would  be  the  result  ? 

The  supreme  moment  of  his  life  appeared 
to  be  upon  him  ; but  he  seemed  to  hear  his 
mother’s  voice  “Touch  not,”  and  by  a mighty 
effort  he  mastered  his  pride  and  replied,  — 
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“ I fear  I will  have  to  admit,  Mr.  Morton, 
that  I am  one  of  the  temperance  cranks.” 

“ You  surprise  me.” 

“Do  you  not  take  such  a harmless  thing  as 
wine?”  Miss  Morton  asked. 

“ I have  never  willingly  taken  it.  My  mother 
upon  her  death-bed  urged  me  not  to  even  taste 
of  it.  At  her  death  ! was  left  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  our  old  housekeeper  ; but  she,  too,  was 
taken  from  me  by  death.  Her  last  breath  was 
spent  urging  me  to  remain  firm  in  favor  of 
temperance  by  word  and  example.  I have  en- 
deavored to  do  so,  and  trust  I ever  shall.” 

The  father  and  daughter  did  not  reply  ; it 
was  but  a short  time  since  the  wife  and  mother 
had  been  placed  in  the  family  tomb.  The  con- 
versation turned  upon  other  topics.  Mr.  Mor- 
ton and  his  daughter  drank  their  wine,  but 
did  not  again  ask  Carl  to  drink.  His  visit 
was  spoiled  for  him.  He  had  come  to  Sibly 
Corners  to  ask  Fannie  Morton  to  be  his  wife; 
but  the  scene  at  the  tea-table  had  decided  him. 
If  Miss  Morton  took  wine  herself  in  her  father’s 
house,  it  was  plain  she  would,  should  she  have 
one  of  her  own  ; and  Carl,  knowing  the  sure 
results  if  he  himself  took  wine,  dared  not  marry 
a wife  who  took  it  even  in  small  quantities. 
With  a heavy  heart  he  left  Sibly  Corners  the 
following  morning  and  had  not  seen  her  since, 
though  loving  her  still. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

AT  LAKESIDE  ONCE  MORE. 

“ As  some  sweet  scrap  of  an  old  poem  strays 
Back  from  oblivion,  and  gladdens  me, 

So  steals  upon  my  heart  the  memory 
Of  you  and  the  old  days.”  Anon. 

HEN  Carl  returned  to  Mrs.  Crafts  after 
his  struggle  with  self  and  love,  all 
traces  of  his  emotion  had  disappeared, 
save  that  he  was  quieter,  and  a firmer  look  was 
upon  his  face. 

“ This  is  my  last  day  in  Little  River.  My 
life  has  been  generally  a pleasant  one.  I have 
lived  in  ease,  and  care-free,  thanks  to  Mr.  Crafts  ; 
but  now  I must  realize  what  it  is  to  look  after 
my  own  affairs.” 

“We  shall  miss  you,  Carl.  You  have  been 
with  us  so  long  that  we  look  upon  you  as  our 
own  : you  must  come  and  see  us  as  often  as 
possible.” 

“ I certainly  shall.  Were  I to  choose  between 
Sandersonville  and  Little  River,  the  latter  would 
be  my  choice.  I dread  going  back  to  Lakeside 
to  live  again ; not  because  of  the  house,  but  the 
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memories  which  I have  of  my  life  there  and 
what  it  will  be  there  now.” 

“ It  will  seem  strange  at  first,  no  doubt,  not 
to  see  any  of  those  who  lived  there  when  you 
did  ; but  you  will  get  used  to  that  in  time.” 

“ I wish  there  was  a lodge  in  Sanderson- 
ville.” 

“You  must  try  to  start  one.” 

“I  shall  make  an  effort.” 

“ I think  the  people  there  are  not  all  Ameri- 
cans, are  they  ? ” 

“ I think  not.  I shall  try  and  improve  the 
condition  of  things  if  possible.” 

“ Will  you  employ  only  Americans  ? ” 

“ I shall  hire  no  new  help  that  are  not 
Americans.” 

Carl,  though  a mill-owner,  did  not  approve  of 
hiring  foreigners,  to  the  crowding  out  of  Amer- 
icans. 

It  was  one  of  his  hobbies  that  America  was 
for  Americans  ; that  no  true  American  would 
employ  foreign  labor  if  American  help  could  be 
obtained.  He  had  not  before  told  what  he 
would  do ; but  it  was  generally  believed  he 
would  ride  his  “hobby”  when  he  assumed  con- 
trol of  the  mill  property.  It  was  late  in  the 
day  when  he  arrived  at  Sandersonville,  and  he 
did  not  stop  at  the  village,  but  went  at  once  to 
Lakeside.  Mr.  Crafts  had  caused  the  house 
to  be  thoroughly  renovated  and  repaired,  and  it 
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was  looking  at  its  best  when  he  arrived.  Com- 
petent servants  had  been  engaged.  Carl  had 
only  said  they  must  be  strictly  temperate,  and 
such  had  been  engaged. 

Everything  was  in  readiness  for  his  arrival. 
The  housekeeper  was  a motherly  appearing 
middle-aged  woman,  who  “took  to  Mr.  Carl 
from  the  first.”  Carl,  on  his  part,  “took  to 
her”  also. 

No  mother  could  have  taken  more  interest  in 
her  son  than  did  Mrs.  Cook,  the  housekeeper, 
in  Carl.  As  for  John,  her  husband  and  the 
man  of  all  work,  he  thought  “ nothing  too  good 
for  the  young  master.” 

Carl’s  dreams  were  very  pleasant  that  night. 
His  mother  and  Aunt  Sarah  seemed  to  be  near 
him  all  the  time.  Before  going  to  the  mill  next 
day,  he  took  a general  survey  of  everything  in 
the  house  as  well  as  out.  He  admired  every- 
thing, and  felt  proud  that  he  owned  such  a fine 
estate. 

Going  to  the  village,  he  was  filled  with  dismay 
to  see  close  to  the  mill-door  a saloon.  He  had 
noticed  how  shabby  most  of  the  houses  looked, 
those  belonging  to  the  mill  property  being 
about  the  only  ones  in  repair,  and  wondered  at 
it ; but  the  saloon  answered. 

His  first  duty  in  the  mill  was  to  go  through 
it  with  the  superintendent.  He  was  filled  with 
unhappiness  to  see  so  many  of  the  hands  bear- 
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in g evident  traces  of  the  liquor  habit.  There 
were  many  children  employed,  who  could  not 
have  been  over  ten  years  old.  The  women 
were  dressed  cheaply,  even  meanly.  Upon 
many  faces  was  a dejected,  careworn  look. 

“ Why  are  they  so  poorly  dressed  ? Do  they 
not  receive  wages  enough  to  dress  better  ? ” he 
asked  of  the  superintendent,  as  they  returned 
to  the  office. 

“ They  get  good  wages,  better  than  the  rule 
in  other  mills.” 

“ Why  do  they  look  so  shabby  and  dis- 
couraged, then  ? ” 

“ Because  Lyman  takes  most  of  their  wages.” 

“Who  is  he?” 

“ The  thing  who  keeps  that  rum-hole.” 

“ Lyman  ! What  is  his  other  name  ? ” 

“ James.” 

“James  Lyman!  Where  did  he  come  here 
from?” 

“ Little  River.” 

“From  Little  River!  How  old  is  he?” 

“He  is  young  in  years,  but  old  in  sin;  he 
can’t  be  many  years  older  than  you.” 

“Will  you  describe  him  ? ” 

“There  he  is,”  as  a person  passed  the  win- 
dow. Carl  looked. 

“ He  is  the  same  one  ; he  used  to  work  for 
Hinds  until  he  was  driven  out  of  town.  How 
long  has  he  been  here  ? ” 
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“ Three  years ; and  you  see  the  results  already. 
Mr.  Crafts  made  the  last  one  who  was  here 
leave  ; but  this  fellow  bought  the  place,  or  had 
some  one  else  buy  it  for  him,  without  any  one 
here  knowing  what  he  was  going  to  do.” 

Carl  thought,  “He  is  still  after  me.  I must 
be  on  my  guard.” 

Carl’s  eyes  had  not  deceived  him.  The  per- 
son pointed  out  to  him  as  the  saloon-keeper 
was  no  other  than  our  old  acquaintance  of 
Hinds’s  saloon, — James  Lyman,  a proprietor 
of  one  of  his  own. 

The  young  mill-owner  went  home  in  a 
thoughtful  mood.  He  had  noticed  with  un- 
happiness the  dissipated  look  upon  the  faces  of 
many  of  his  employees. 

Arriving  at  Lakeside,  he  seated  himself  upon 
the  piazza  in  deep  meditation.  “ How  can  I 
improve  them?”  was  the  burden  of  his  anxiety, 
thinking  of  the  mill-hands. 

“ Are  you  disappointed  with  your  visit  to 
the  mill,  Mr.  Sanderson?”  his  housekeeper 
asked. 

“In  some  respects  I am  very  much  so.  Many 
of  the  men  look  as  if  liquor  was  ruining 
them.” 

“ It  certainly  is,  and  some  of  the  women  as 
well.” 

“ You  certainly  do  not  think  the  women 
drink,  Mrs.  Cook  ? ” 
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“Not  only  think  it,  but  know  it.” 

“ It  is  even  worse  than  I supposed,  if  that 
is  so.  Do  they  go  into  the  saloon  with  the 
men  ? ” 

“ Some  of  ’em  do,  but  Lyman  has  a room  on 
purpose  for  the  women  and  girls.” 

“ What ! does  he  entice  the  girls  into  his 
hell-hole  ? ” 

“Yes,  he  does;  there  are  several  girls  now 
who  have  been  ruined  by  that  place.  He  gets 
them  to  dancing  and  drinking  wine  first.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  stuff  is  drugged ; for  if  it  was 
not,  I do  not  think  some  of  the  girls  would  act 
as  they  do  when  in  there.” 

“ Have  you  ever  been  there  ? ” 

“ No,  sir!  Catch  Hannah  Cook  in  any  such 
a place  as  that ! ” 

“ How,  then,  do  you  know  what  is  done 
there  ? ” 

“ From  what  I have  been  told  by  those  who 
have  been  there.  One  in  particular,  that  I 
helped  save  from  that  place,  told  me.” 

“I  wish  I could  do  something  to  shut  up  that 
place.” 

“ You  can,  Mr.  Carl.” 

“ What  ? ” 

“You  know  you  own  all  the  mill  property, 
and  that  all  who  live  in  the  village  for  the  most 
part  work  for  you.” 

“That  is  quite  true,” 
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“ Why,  then,  couldn’t  you  make  a rule  that . 
all  who  work  for  you,  or  live  in  any  of  your 
houses,  should  not  drink  ? ” 

“I  am  afraid  that  would  make  no  difference.” 

“ It  would  if  they  lost  their  jobs  by  not 
obeying  the  rule.” 

“ That  is  a new  idea  to  me ; I must  think  it 
over.” 

He  did  “ think  it  over,”  looking  at  it  upon 
all  sides,  and  had  not  decided  the  question  at 
supper-time.  Mrs.  Cook  saw  he  was  pondering 
it  over  in  his  mind,  and  made  no  comment. 

After  his  supper  was  finished  he  retired  to 
the  sitting-room,  and  thought  long  and  earn- 
estly. Through  it  all  he  seemed  to  hear  his 
mother’s  voice  urging  him  to  act  upon  the 
housekeeper’s  suggestion.  He  also  seemed  to 
hear  Aunt  Sarah  pleading.  His  promise,  when 
uniting  with  the  Good  Templars,  to  “do  all  in 
my  power  to  advance  the  cause  of  temperance,” 
occurred  to  him.  He  retired  to  his  bed  with 
the  question  unanswered.  Even  in  his  dreams 
his  mind  was  upon  the  idea.  He  thought  his 
mother  and  Aunt  Sarah  sat  beside  his  bed.  He 
heard  his  mother’s  voice  saying,  “ My  son,  you 
are  the  sole  owner  of  an  extensive  property  ; 
what  you  say  shall  be,  must  be,  as  far  as  the 
hands  are  concerned.  Some  would  very  likely 
leave,  but  you  could  easily  fill  their  places  with 
others.  Your  houses  would  be  kept  in  better 
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condition,  and  you  would  not  have  to  repair 
them  so  often.  That  is  not  all  ; by  making 
such  a rule  and  enforcing  it,  you  would  have 
a better  class  of  help.”  When  he  awoke  the 
following  morning  he  was  still  thinking.  At 
last  his  mind  was  made  up,  and  a brighter  day 
had  dawned  for  Sandersonville. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

A DECISIVE  MOVE. 

“ Show  thou  thy  light ! If  conscience  gleam, 

Set  not  the  bushel  down; 

The  smallest  spark  may  send  his  beam 
O’er  hamlet,  tower,  and  town.” 

Alford. 

RL  said  nothing  to  any  one  for  several 
days  concerning  his  plan  to  improve 
the  condition  of  society  in  Sanderson- 

ville. 

“ Mr.  Sanderson  is  up  to  something,  I ima- 
gine,” Mrs.  White,  the  village  gossip,  said  to 
Mrs.  Cook,  Carl’s  housekeeper. 

“ Why  do  you  think  so  ? ” was  the  quiet 
reply. 

“They  say  he  has  asked  the  selectmen  to 
appoint  several  special  policemen  on  duty 
here.” 

“ There  is  need  enough  for  them.  The 
regulars  are  nothing  but  rum-drinkers,  and, 
of  course,  cannot  be  expected  to  do  much.” 

“ But  what  is  there  to  do  ? ” 

“There  is  plenty  that  ought  to  be  done,” 
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“ Why,  there  has  not  been  an  arrest  in  this 
village  for  a long  time  ! ” 

“ I know  that  ; but  there  ought  to  be  lots  of 
them.  Do  you  think  any  one  who  was  any- 
body, and  an  officer,  would  let  such  things  hap- 
pen as  are  happening  every  day  at  Lyman’s  ? ” 

“ No,  I don’t.” 

“Then  is  there  no  need  of  specials  ? ” 

“You  are  right.  I hope  Mr.  Sanderson  will 
make  things  lively  for  Lyman.” 

That  something  was  “in  the  air”  many  be- 
sides the  two  women  thought.  The  superin- 
tendent felt  that  “something  was  up.”  But  as 
Carl  said  nothing  to  him  about  it,  he  asked  no 
questions.  One  morning,  however,  Carl  said 
to  him,  — 

“ Have  the  mill  stop  at  five  o’clock  to-night, 
and  all  the  hands  assemble  in  the  lower  room. 
Here  are  the  notices,  which  you  will  please 
place  in  the  rooms  where  all  can  see  them.” 

The  notices  read  : — 

“ This  mill  will  shut  down  at  five  o’clock  to-night. 

“ All  employees  will  assemble  in  the  lower  room. 

“ They  will  receive  full  day’s  pay. 

“ Per  order, 

“Carl  Sanderson.” 

Many  were  the  conjectures  as  to  the  meaning 
of  such  a notice. 

“It’s  a cut-down.  That  is  what  it  means,” 
one  man  remarked. 
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“ We  can  only  live  on  the  niggardly  wages 
we  git  now,”  another  remarked,  whose  features 
showed  that  all  his  earnings  did  not  go  for 
household  expenses. 

“ There  will  be  one  of  the  biggest  strikes  ye 
ever  heard  of,  if  he  tries  to  cut  us  down,” 
another  said. 

“ Right  ye  be.  I,  for  one,  won’t  work  for 
another  cent  less.” 

“ Nor  I nuther.” 

“ Bet  ye  that’s  what’s  up ; and  that’s  why 
Sanderson  has  had  specials  appointed  fur.  He 
knows  thar’ll  be  trouble  if  he  tries  to  make  us 
work  for  less  pay.” 

“ I don’t  think  he’s  going  to  cut  down.” 

“ We’ll  find  out  to-night.” 

“ Say,  let’s  not  go  into  the  lower  room,  but 
over  to  Lyman’s,  and  have  a time.” 

“ Let’s  see  what  he  wants  of  us  first.” 

Every  time  Carl  passed  through  the  rooms, 
he  encountered  surly  looks  from  some,  wonder- 
ing ones  from  others. 

When  the  whistle  blew  at  five  o’clock,  the 
hands  filed  into  the  lower  room.  Carl  waited 
until  all  were  in,  then  asked  the  superintendent 
to  call  the  pay-roll;  most  of  them  were  present. 

“ My  friends,”  Carl  commenced,  “ I suppose 
you  are  all  wondering  why  I have  asked  you  in 
here.  I will  explain  myself.  I think  all  of  you 
have  been  regularly  paid  for  your  work,  and 
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know  that  the  wages  paid  you  average  higher 
than  in  most  mills  of  this  nature/’ 

“ It’s  a cut-down,”  was  muttered  ; but  Carl 
heard  it. 

“ No,  not  a cut-down,  but  a raise,”  he  con- 
tinued; and  at  once  a general  hurrah  went  up. 
“ But,”  he  commenced  again  as  soon  as  quiet 
was  resumed,  “ to  receive  it  you  must  agree  to 
a proposition.” 

“ Longer  hours,”  was  muttered. 

“ No  ; shorter  hours,”  Carl  replied.  “ But 
before  receiving  either  more  pay  or  shorter 
hours,  all  of  you  must  sign  an  agreement  which 
I will  explain  before  you  go  home.” 

He  then  delivered  a short  but  impressive 
temperance  lecture,  setting  the  evil  results  of 
intemperance  in  clear  light,  also  the  results  of 
temperance. 

“ Now,  my  friends,  as  I said  before,  your  pay 
averages  better  than  most  wages  paid  in  other 
mills.  Can  any  of  you  show  a good  bank  ac- 
count for  all  that  ? I presume  some  of  you 
can ; but  a large  number  have  nothing  to  show 
for  their  work.  Who,  however,  can  show  the 
results  of  your  hard-earned  money  ? Does  not 
that  person  spell  his  name  L-y-m-a-n  ? You 
have  all  of  you  seen  his  home.  Compare  it 
with  your  own.  Which  is  furnished  the  better, 
yours  or  his  ? Who  has  a better  table,  you  or 
he  ? How  many  of  you  own  a horse  and  car- 
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riage?  How  many  of  your  wives  and  children 
wear  costly  clothes?  Yet  his  do.  Still  he 
does  not  work  hard  ten  hours  a day  as  you  do. 
For  all  that,  his  family  have  plenty  to  eat  and 
wear,  which  I am  afraid  some  of  your  families 
do  not.  Does  he  love  his  better  than  you  do 
yours  ? Is  his  family  of  better  mould  than 

yours  ? I ask  you  these  questions  without  a 
doubt  but  what  you  will  answer  them  each  for 
yourself. 

“Four  years  ago  there  was  no  saloon  in 
Sandersonville.  I regret  that  I did  not  see 
this  village  at  that  time,  but  you  all  did  see  it. 
Were  you  to  choose  honestly  between  then  and 
now,  which  would  it  be  ? ” 

“ As  it  was  then,”  was  shouted. 

“I  ask  you  to  make  it  as  it  was  then;  for 
that  purpose  I have  called  you  here.  To  make 
this  village  quiet  and  peaceful ; one  that  will  be 
safe  for  your  children  to  grow  up  in,  as  well  as 
a village  of  homes  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  home,  I shall  require  in  future  all  my 
employees  to  sign  an  agreement  not  to  use 
alcoholic  liquors  while  working  for  me  or  while 
living  in  any  of  my  houses.  Some  of  you  may 
think  I am  making  it  very  strong  ; but  as  I 
shall  give  you  the  same  pay  which  you  now 
get  for  ten  hours’  work,  for  nine  hours,  is  it  not 
worth  your  while  to  make  some  return  to  me 
by  entering  into  that  agreement  ? Can  any  of 
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you,  as  far  as  you  know,  go  into  another  mill 
and  get  as  much  pay  for  nine  hours’  work  as 
you  have  been  getting  for  ten  ? You  will  all 
be  paid  the  full  amount  due  you  up  to  date  to- 
morrow. After  to-morrow  the  mill  will  shut 
down  the  remainder  of  the  week.  If  before 
next  Monday  you  enter  into  this  agreement, 
that  you  will  not  use  alcoholic  liquors,  includ- 
ing beer,  which  is  alcoholic  liquor  as  much  as 
whiskey,  while  in  my  employ  or  living  in  my 
houses,  you  may  commence  work  again  Monday 
morning,  receiving  what  you  now  get  per  day, 
but  only  working  nine  hours  for  it.  That  is, 
all  but  the  wives  and  mothers,  and  children 
under  sixteen,  may  commence  work.  In  future 
no  children  under  sixteen,  whose  parents  are 
living,  will  be  employed  in  this  mill ; and  as  all 
the  men  receive  pay  enough  to  keep  their  fam- 
ilies upon,  if  they  do  not  pay  it  for  liquor,  there 
will  be  no  necessity  for  their  wives  working  in 
the  mill. 

“Now,  my  friends,  you  may  go  home  and 
think  it  over.  Remember,  that  after  to-mor- 
row the  mill  will  stop  until  next  Monday,  when 
it  will  start  up  again  under  the  new  rules  I 
have  told  you.  These  rules  will  apply  to  all 
operatives , from  the  office  to  elevator  boy.  You 
may  now  go  to  your  homes.  Think  over  all  I 
have  said  to  you,  and  see  if  it  will  not  be  better 
for  you  to  keep  your  situations  than  it  will  be 
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to  lose  them.  For  I wish  it  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood that,  commencing  next  Monday,  no  one 
will  be  employed  in  this  mill  who  has  not  signed 
the  agi'eement , nor  retained  unless  he  keeps  it 
afterwards.  Now  I wish  you  all  good-night.” 

Saying  which  he  went  into  the  office,  where 
he  was  soon  joined  by  the  superintendent,  who 
remarked,  — 

“ You  have  exploded  a bombshell  among  the 
help,  Mr.  Sanderson.” 

“ I expected  as  much,”  was  the  quiet  reply. 

“ I imagine  you  will  not  have  help  enough  to 
commence  work  with  Monday.” 

“Then  we  will  have  to  hire  new  help  to  do 
the  work.” 

“ Do  you  think  you  could  find  help  to  make 
their  places  good  ? ” 

“ I have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  I 
can.” 

“ Could  you  fill  the  place  of  superintendent 
right  away  ? ” 

“ If  necessary.  But  am  I to  understand  that 
you  will  refuse  to  sign  ? ” 

“ I prefer  not  to  bind  myself  by  such  an 
agreement.” 

“ Do  you  drink  ? ” 

“Not  to  excess;  but  still  I am  not  an  ab- 
stainer. I take  wine  occasionally  ; but  never 
enough  to  overbalance  me.” 

“ If  you  wish  to  retain  your  situation,  you 
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will  have  to  do  away  with  your  wine,”  was  the 
decided  answer. 

“ I shall  be  unwilling  to  lose  my  place  ; but 
pardon  me,  Mr.  Sanderson,  if  I say  you  are 
drawing  the  line  too  strong.” 

“ That  is  your  opinion  ; mine  is  different.” 

“ But  a little  wine  now  and  then  harms  no 
one.” 

“ Again  I disagree  with  you  ; let  me  tell  you 
a story  to  illustrate.” 

The  story  was  his  father’s  and  his  own,  inter- 
mixed with  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parks  and 
Deacon  Tibbs  of  Little  River.  At  its  close 
the  superintendent  remained  silent  for  a time, 
then  said,  — 

“You  are  right,  Mr.  Sanderson.  The  story 
is  one  which  has  opened  my  eyes.  I can  recall 
others  which  have  come  before  my  notice.  I 
will  head  the  list  of  signers  with  my  own.” 

We  will  not  tire  our  readers  with  an  ex- 
tended description  of  what  was  said  and  done 
during  the  shut-down.  When  the  quarter  of 
seven  whistle  sounded  the  Monday  morning 
after  the  above  conversation,  the  operatives 
commenced  filing  into  the  mill.  Many  of  them 
showed  traces  of  having  passed  the  night  be- 
fore in  Lyman’s  saloon.  There  the  new  rules 
had  been  discussed  in  strong  terms,  Lyman 
denouncing  it  as  a regular  slave-driving  opera- 
tion. 
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“He  tells  you  to  give  up  your  pleasure,  or 
leave  the  mill.  If  I was  you  fellows,  I would 
do  neither.” 

“ It  will  be  a corker  on  you,  when  those  rules 
are  put  in  force,”  some  one  said. 

“ It  will,  if  you  fellows  are  fools  enough  to 
put  up  with  them.  If  you  do,  you  are  bigger 
fools  than  I take  you  for.” 

“I  don’t  know  ’bout  that  ; it  looks  more  like 
foolishness  to  give  you  all  our  money,  so  you 
can  live  ’ithout  work.” 

“ Right  you  are  ! right  you  are  ! I,  for  one, 
am  going  to  sign.  I came  over  here  to  have  a 
spree  to-night,  but  I won’t ! I’ll  go  home  and 
keep  my  wife  company,  an’  that’s  what  all  of 
you  had  better  do.  We  have  given  Lyman 
most  of  what  we  earned,  and  got  nothing  in 
return.  Our  families  have  had  to  take  up  with 
what  we  had  left  after  paying  Lyman,  which 
wa’n’t  but  little.” 

His  example  was  followed  by  several  of  the 
others. 

Lyman  tried  to  stir  up  a general  refusal  to 
the  new  rules,  but  without  success.  With  a 
few  he  prevailed. 

During  “the  shut-down”  the  “specials”  made 
several  arrests.  Every  man  seen  drunk  or  un- 
der the  influence  of  liquor  was  arrested  and 
kept  until  he  became  sober.  If  any  had  bottles 
in  their  possession  with  liquor  in  them,  they 
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were  taken  away  and  smashed.  If  any  had 
money,  it  was  given  to  their  wives  and  mothers. 
The  mill  shut  down  Wednesday  night.  The 
specials  had  been  so  busy,  that  Friday  night 
Lyman  was  obliged  to  occupy  his  saloon  alone; 
consequently,  he  “ shut  up  shop  ” earlier  than 
common. 

“ That  man  Sanderson  ! If  he  keeps  this  up 
long,  I will  have  to  close  out  and  strike  for 
somewhere  else.” 

All  day  Saturday  nearly,  there  was  a line  of 
men  going  in  and  coming  out  of  the  mill  office. 
Some  would  go  in,  and  then  go  out  without 
signing.  But  Monday  morning  the  mill  once 
more  started  up  with  the  larger  portion  of  the 
operatives  who  were  not  too  young,  or  had 
children  to  look  after,  at  their  usual  places.  In 
a week’s  time  the  mill  was  running  its  full 
number  of  hands,  Carl  having  hired  new  ones, 
and  kept  to  his  hobby  by  hiring  only  Ameri- 
cans. Many  owners  of  other  mills  told  him 
that  his  experiment  would  “ prove  a flat  fail- 
ure.” 

“ I think  not,”  was  his  reply.  “ I shall  have 
a better  class  of  help,  and  add  to  the  worth  of 
my  other  property.” 

“ In  what  way  ? ” 

“ As  you  know,  I have  considerable  real  estate 
aside  from  the  mill.” 

“That  may  be;  but  how  is  it  going  to  add 
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more  to  the  worth  of  it  by  employing  only 
Americans  ? ” 

“They  will  build  better  homes.” 

“What  do  you  care  what  kind  of  homes  are 
built?  Your  own  is  some  distance  from  the 
village.” 

“Very  true;  but  I shall  be  in  the  village 
considerably,  and  shall  want  to  see  it  looking 
well.” 

“ If  you  take  that  view  of  it  you  may  be 
right.  But  you  cannot  hire  Americans  as 
cheaply  as  you  can  foreigners.” 

“ Nor  do  I wish  to.  The  mill  nets  me  good 
interest  for  the  money  invested  ; as  much  as  I 
can  possibly  use,  living  as  I do.  The  opera- 
tives will  give  me  less  trouble  if  I pay  them 
good  wages  than  if  they  received  lower  pay.” 

“ If  they  make  trouble,  all  we  have  to  do  is 
to  discharge  them  and  hire  new.” 

“ Only  to  have  the  same  story  repeated  over 
again.” 

“ I dare  say  you  will  have  more  trouble  with 
your  help  than  I with  mine.” 

“ Ours  are  on  a strike  often.” 

“Mine  have  never  been  on  one.” 

“ That  is  true  ; but  money  is  what  we  mill- 
owners  are  after,  and  the  cheaper  we  can  hire 
help,  the  more  we  will  get  from  them.” 

“To  the  operatives  I owe  all  the  money  I 
have,  to  a certain  extent ; and  having  it,  I pro- 
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pose  to  divide  with  them,  and  shall  then  get 
good  interest.  If  they  are  faithful  to  me,  I 
shall  be  to  them.” 

He  kept  his  word,  and  was  respected  by  all 
his  help.  His  property  would  be  as  safe  in 
their  keeping  as  in  his  own.  His  houses  were 
kept  in  good  condition  by  those  living  in  them. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  DEACON  ON  THE  STUMP. 

“ Wrong  the  right  is  hard  assailing, 

All  advances  to  defy.” 

ET  us  now  return  to  Little  River  and 
see  how  goes  the  battle  there. 

As  stated  in  a previous  chapter,  the 
Good  Templars  had  “made  it  too  hot”  for  Hinds 
in  the  village,  and  he  had  been  forced  to  move 
out,  but  had  only  gone  into  the  town  adjoining, 
and  had  opened  his  place  there. 

The  deacon  was  still  one  of  his  allies.  When 
the  political  campaign  opened,  and  Mr.  Crafts 
was  nominated  by  the  temperance  party  for 
representative,  the  liquor  wing  took  alarm  at 
once. 

That  Mr.  Crafts  would  be  elected  unless 
some  one  could  be  found  to  hold  the  temper- 
ance as  well  as  the  liquor  faction,  they  had  no 
doubt. 

Who  could  be  placed  in  nomination  to  defeat 
Crafts  was  the  question  asked.  Hinds  an- 
swered by  suggesting  Deacon  Tibbs,  whose  re- 
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lation  to  the  church  would  be  an  effectual  means 
of  “ pulling  the  wool  over  the  eyes  ” of  many. 

The  deacon,  who  always  coveted  political 
favor,  unhesitatingly  accepted  the  nomination, 
and  went  on  the  stump  at  once.  Mr.  Crafts, 
after  much  urging,  also  entered  the  campaign 
for  his  side,  much  to  the  disappointment  of 
Hinds  and  his  faction.  That  Mr.  Crafts  was  a 
better  speaker  and  logician  than  the  deacon 
was  made  manifest  by  the  many  converts  to 
his  side. 

This  in  itself  alarmed  the  opposite  side.  How 
to  counteract  his  influence  was  the  subject  at 
all  their  meetings,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
were  in  Hinds’s  rooms,  but  not  in  the  saloon  ; it 
would  never  do  to  be  there,  as  the  sincerity  of 
the  leading  party  upon  the  temperance  issue 
was  mistrusted  by  many,  and  doubted  by  some. 

It  was  finally  left  with  Hinds  to  develop  a 
plan.  He,  nothing  loath,  accepted,  and  at  once 
commenced  an  open  attack  upon  Mr.  Crafts’s 
character,  which  he  as  suddenly  stopped  after  a 
visit  from  the  gentleman  himself. 

Filled  with  rage  at  his  failure  in  this  respect, 
he  took  council  with  his  associates ; in  the 
meantime  Mr.  Crafts  was  winning  votes  by  the 
score. 

One  dark  night  as  he  was  returning  from  a 
meeting  he  had  addressed,  his  horse  became 
frightened  at  something  ahead,  and  turned 
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round  so  sharply  that  Mr.  Crafts  was  thrown 
violently  out,  sustaining  injuries  that  confined 
him  to  his  house  until  after  election. 

As  soon  as  the  deacon  heard  of  the  accident 
to  his  rival  he  redoubled  his  exertions.  “With 
Crafts  out  of  my  way  I will  have  an  easy  time 
drawing  the  deserters  back,”  was  his  observa- 
tion to  Hinds. 

“ I think  you  are  right,  if  some  of  the  other 
temperance  fools  don’t  take  his  place  on  the 
stump.” 

“ I should  not  be  afraid  of  any  one  unless  it 
was  the  young  doctor.  But  he  has  so  much  to 
do  just  now,  there  is  so  much  sickness,  that  he 
will  not  trouble  us  much.” 

“ How  about  young  Russell  ? ” 

“ He  is  a good  speaker  on  the  temperance 
question  as  he  looks  at  it,  but  is  too  young  to 
speak  understanding^  upon  the  leading  ques- 
tions of  the  times.” 

However,  not  only  the  deacon,  but  a large 
number  of  others,  were  unprepared  for  the  con- 
vincing arguments  the  young  man  presented  ; 
for  as  soon  as  Mr.  Crafts  was  disabled,  the  true 
man  in  George  Russell  presented  itself.  In 
him  the  deacon  found  some  one  better  informed 
upon  “the  leading  questions  of  the  times”  than 
himself.  Under  his  leadership  the  temperance 
question  was  held  plainly  before  them. 

“ We’ve  got  to  shut  that  young  crank  up 
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somehow,  or  we’ll  be  in  close  quarters.  He  is 
keeping  deserters  from  our  side  from  returning 
to  us,  and  drawing  the  young  voters  to  his 
party,”  Hinds  complained. 

“How  are  we  to  do  it  ? ” 

“ I’ll  manage  it,”  was  his  reply. 

The  young  man’s  character  was  attacked ; 
but  he  was  too  well  known  in  Little  River  and 
vicinity  to  be  materially  injured  by  the  stories 
circulated.  But  he,  too,  was  thrown  from  his 
carriage  and  injured  badly. 

“ Everything  is  favorable  to  us,”  the  deacon 
remarked.  “ Both  Crafts  and  that  young  sim- 
pleton are  powerless  to  do  anything  for  some 
time.” 

In  one  of  his  addresses  the  deacon  said, 
“We  are  standing  as  it  were  upon  a most  im- 
portant change.  The  time  has  now  arrived 
when  man  should  exert  his  high  birthright,  and 
say  to  the  world  in  thunderous  tones,  We  will 
tell  to  all  men  that  we  will  not  bow  before  the 
lash  of  a people  whose  sole  aim  is  to  rob  us  of  our 
legal  rights.  A legal  right  to  say  what  we 
please,  do  what  we  please,  provided  the  law  is 
not  trampled  upon  ; a right  to  drink  what  we 
please.  Because  a few  miserable  wretches  will 
not  control  their  appetites  and  passions,  but 
drink  to  excess,  shall  we  say  no  one  shall  use 
the  gift  of  God  ? Because  a few  abuse  this 
gift,  shall  we  deny  to  another  the  right  to  carry 
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on  a legitimate  business  in  furnishing  to  us 
that  which  our  health,  our  happiness,  demands  ? 
No,  never ! while  we  have  the  power  to  vote, 
will  we  rob  the  poorest  of  our  brothers  of  his 
personal  liberty  ? We  have  seen  the  truth  of 
the  saying,  ‘Be  sure  your  sins  will  find  you  out.’ 
Two  of  our  townsmen  have  proven  the  truth  of 
this,  and  are  now  languishing  on  beds  of  pain 
and  suffering,  brought  there  by  their  own  folly 
in  attempting  to  drag  their  fellow-voters  down 
to  their  own  baseness,  — or,  if  not  baseness, 
their  own  level,  — by  attempting  to  win  you 
voters  to  support  the  ticket  which  would  rob 
you  of  your  personal  liberty.  Surely  their 
‘chickens  have  come  home  to  roost.’” 

Election  day  dawned.  Both  factions  were 
trying  to  have  their  side  win.  Hinds  and  his 
associates  had  contrived  to  crowd  the  temper- 
ance wing  out  from  counting  the  ballots. 

When  they  were  counted,  the  people  were 
told  that  the  honorable  Mr.  Tibbs  had  been 
elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  cry 
of  “fraud,  fraud,”  was  raised;  but  as  no  way 
could  be  found  to  prove  fraud,  the  deacon  was 
the  man  to  represent  his  district  in  the  next 
General  Assembly. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

SOME  OF  THE  DEACON’S  CHICKENS  COME  HOME 
TO  ROOST. 

“.It  was  something  to  him  in  after  life, 

When  his  daughter  became  a drunkard’s  wife, 

And  her  hungry  children  cried  for  bread, 

And  trembled  to  hear  their  father’s  tread.” 

Selected. 

WO  years  have  passed  since  Deacon 
Tibbs  was  said  to  have  been  elected 
representative.  His  political  career 
was  short.  After  taking  his  seat  in  the  halls 
of  legislation,  it  was  discovered  that  he  only 
received  just  votes  enough  to  elect  him;  that 
Mr.  Crafts  had  received  many  more  votes  than 
had  been  credited  to  him. 

These  discoveries  were  received  with  so  much 
excitement,  that  with  difficulty  were  the  indig- 
nant people  kept  from  doing  personal  violence 
to  those  counting  the  votes.  Hinds  had  over- 
stepped his  bounds,  and  was  fast  losing  favor. 
The  deacon  was  looked  upon  with  contempt. 
Never  more  would  he  receive  political  appoint- 
ment. Truly  “ his  chickens  were  coming  home 
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to  roost.”  His  son  had  fallen  lower  and  lower. 
He  had  married  a heartless  woman,  who  had  de- 
serted him  two  years  after  their  marriage*.  His 
eldest  daughter  had  married,  as  was  told  in  a 
previous  chapter,  John  Parks,  the  minister’s 
son,  he  having  reformed  and  become  a minis- 
ter. The  deacon,  while  looking  with  contempt 
upon  John’s  fanaticism  on  temperance,  found 
no  fault  with  him  as  a husband  for  his  child. 
His  youngest  daughter  married  Henry  Flagg, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  commenced  on  beer. 

To  the  last  two  let  us  now  go. 

Upon  their  marriage  Flagg  took  his  wife  to 
Boston  ; here  we  will  follow  them.  Flagg  read- 
ily found  employment  as  book-keeper  in  one  of 
the  mercantile  establishments. 

He  hired  a small  house  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  business  portion  of  “ the  Hub;”  here 
they  lived  apparently  in  happiness.  Those  who 
knew  them  best,  however,  said  Flagg  was  be- 
coming more  attached  to  his  cup  than  to  his 
business. 

This  was  made  manifest  when  he  lost  his 
situation.  But  far  from  causing  him  to  sink 
lower,  it  showed  him  the  way  he  was  going. 

“ Susie,”  he  said,  “I  have  drank  myself  out 
of  a good  situation  ; now  I am  going  to  reform 
and  find  another  one.” 

“ Do  you  suppose  you  will  find  a situation 
without  a recommendation  ?” 
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“ I shall  try.” 

Accordingly  he  did  try,  only  to  be  disap- 
pointed. All  he  applied  to  asked  for  a recom- 
mendation from  his  first  place,  which  of  course 
he  could  not  give.  He  was  in  a discouraged 
condition  when  he  entered  a small  store  on  one 
of  the  less  crowded  streets.  The  same  query 
was  made  for  a recommendation. 

“I  cannot  give  one,  sir.” 

“ I am  sorry,  for  I require  a book-keeper,  but 
must  have  a recommendation  before  I can  hire 
you.” 

“ Will  you  let  me  tell  you  my  story,  sir  ? ” 

“I  will  listen  to  it  if  it  is  not  too  long.” 

He  told  his  story  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
concealing  nothing.  When  he  had  finished,  the 
man,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a member  of  a lodge 
of  Good  Templars,  said,- — 

“ My  friend,  your  story  is  not  one  to  recom- 
mend you  to  me ; but  you  seem  earnestly  desir- 
ing to  reform,  I will  employ  you  ; but  you 
must  remember  any  yielding  to  your  former 
habit  will  insure  your  discharge.” 

“ I will  accept  on  those  terms,  sir.  May  God 
bless  you  for  your  kind  words,  and  help  me  to 
keep  my  resolution.  I was  nearly  discouraged 
when  I came  to  you.  Had  you  also  refused  me, 
I fear  I must  have  given  up  and  made  no  other 
attempt.  You  have  proven  to  me  that  there  is 
some  one  willing  to  trust  me  and  help  me  to 
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be  a man.  God  bless  you,  sir!  When  shall  I 
commence  my  duties  ? ” 

“ To-morrow  morning.” 

“ I will  be  on  hand.  God  bless  you  ! Good 
day.” 

The  man  looked  after  his  retiring  form. 

“ Perhaps  I have  done  a foolish  thing  in  hir- 
ing a man  who  acknowledged  he  lost  his  situ- 
ation because  of  drink ; but  what  does  my 
obligation  to  the  Good  Templars  amount  to,  if 
I do  not  try  and  help  my  fallen  brothers  as  I 
promised.” 

The  Flagg  home  was  a happier  one  that  night. 
True  to  his  promise,  he  was  on  hand  the  follow- 
ing morning.  For  a year  he  kept  the  situation 
and  promise.  When  his  vacation  came  he  went 
to  Little  River.  Here  his  father-in-law,  the 
deacon,  offered  him  a glass  of  wine  ; he  refused 
it. 

“ You  are  not  one  of  those  temperance  fools, 
are  you  ? ” he  asked  with  a sneer. 

“ For  God’s  sake,  father,  put  that  stuff  out  of 
my  sight.” 

“ Not  until  you  have  drunk  some  to  prove 
that  you  are  not  one  of  the  fools  ; ” at  the  same 
time  turning  out  a glass  of  the  poison  and 
holding  it  to  Henry’s  lips.  It  was  too  much; 
he  could  not  withstand  it  ; he  drained  glass 
after  glass,  retiring  to  his  room  drunk.  From 
that  fatal  day  he  was  a lost  man  : lower,  still 
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lower,  he  fell  ; his  situation  was  lost  ; his  kind 
employer  tried  to  redeem  him,  but  could  not. 
From  one  grade  to  another  his  family  went  ; 
they  at  last  took  up  their  abode  in  a small  tene- 
ment of  two  rooms  in  one  of  the  lowest  neigh- 
borhoods. Susan  would  not  write  her  father  of 
their  condition.  She  had  not  spoken  his  name 
since  that  fatal  day  when  he  forced  his  son-in- 
law  to  take  that  glass  of  wine. 

Her  folks  had  lost  track  of  her  ; she  did  not 
notify  them  of  her  whereabouts,  but  supported 
herself  and  children  by  washing  and  ironing, 
never  buying  more  than  enough  for  one  meal  at 
a time,  having  learned  from  sad  experience  that 
her  husband  would  seize  it  for  drink  as  he  had 
most  of  their  clothes,  cursing  and  abusing  her 
if  she  kept  them  out  of  his  way.  One  day  in 
a fit  of  drunken  rage  he  struck  her  down  ; as 
she  struck  the  floor,  he  sobered  instantly. 

“ Susie,  Susie,  speak  to  me  ! Say  I haven’t 
killed  you.  My  God  ! my  God ! she  is  dead, 
and  I have  killed  her.  Susie,  Susie,  say  you 
forgive  me,  speak  to  me  ! Ha,  you  fiend ! 
it’s  you  who  have  done  this,  you — you  hypo- 
crite ; it’s  you  who  made  me  drink  that  hell 
stuff.” 

He  was  delirious,  imagining  the  deacon  to  be 
there,  but  he  was  alone  with  his  murdered  wife, 
- — murdered  by  him. 

The  deacon  was  sipping  his  wine  when  a 
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messenger  came  with  a telegram  : opening  it  he 
read  : — 

Boston,  May  18,  18 — . 

Mrs.  Henry  Flagg  is  at  the  morgue  awaiting  identifica- 
tion ; she  is  supposed  to  have  formerly  lived  in  Little 
River. 

He  read  the  telegram  several  times ; then 
finished  his  wine  and  wjent  to  his  wife,  showing 
the  message  to  her. 

“ What  had  I better  do,  wife  ; go  and  see  if  it 
is  Susan  ? ” 

“ Of  course  you  had,  you  idiot.  I don’t 
reckon  it  is  she,  however,  or  she  would  have 
written  herself.” 

“ Why,  wife  ! don’t  you  see  this  woman  is  in 
the  morgue , where  they  keep  dead  folks.” 

As  the  truth  flashed  over  her,  she  sank  into  a 
chair  pale  and  rigid. 

“ Dead  ! Susie  dead  ? ” 

“ It  may  not  be  she  ; but  I think  I had  better 
go  and  see,  or  would  you  send  word  to  John, 
you  know  he  is  there.” 

“ Go  yourself,  and  I will  go  too.” 

When  they  were  taken  to  the  still  form,  and 
the  cloth  was  removed  from  the  face/they  did 
not  at  first  recognize  their  daughter,  but  look- 
ing closer  Mrs.  Tibbs  burst  into  tears. 

“ It  is  Susie,  but  how  changed  ! Poor  girl ! 
she  has  been  very  sick.  What  was  the  matter 
with  her  ? ” 
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“ Her  husband  killed  her  while  intoxicated,” 
was  the  blunt  reply. 

“Killed ! and  by  Henry  ? ” 

The  deacon  gave  instructions  for  a casket  to 
be  furnished,  and  the  body  forwarded  to  Little 
River.  He  then  sought  the  place  his  son-in- 
law  was  confined  in.  Upon  making  himself 
known,  he  was  permitted  to  visit  the  cell. 

The  wretched  man  had  been  quiet  for  some 
time,  but  no  sooner  did  he  see  who  his  visitor 
was,  than  he  flew  at  him  like  an  enraged  beast  ; 
had  it  not  been  for  the  turnkey  it  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  the  deacon. 

“ Oh,  you  devil ! you  hypocrite  ! you  wolf  in 
sheep’s  clothing!  You  fiend  in  man’s  clothes  ! 
it  is  you  who  killed  Susie.  You  made  me 
drink  that  wine ; it  is  you  who  caused  me  to 
go  back  to  drink  again.  I shall  be  hung  for 
it  ; but  you  are  the  one  who  should  swing, 
not  I.  Curse  you  ! curse  you  ! and  all  your 
hellish  tribe  ; you  taught  me  to  drink  ; you  said 
the  2ise  was  all  right,  the  abuse  only  being 
wrong.  If  you  ever  go  to  heaven,  I hope  to  go 
to  hell.  Heaven  would  be  hell  to  me  if  you  went 
there  too.  I will  curse  you  from  the  gallows 
when  they  take  me  there.  I curse  you  now ; my 
curses  will  follow  you  all  the  remainder  of  your 
life.  I would  kill  you  now  if  I could.  Get  out 
of  my  sight,  and  never  let  me  see  your  fiendish 
face  again.” 
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Trembling  in  every  limb,  the  deacon  left  the 
maniac ; he  found  the  place  where  his  daughter 
met  her  death,  and  found  her  children  in  the 
keeping  of  an  old  hag,  who  was  going  to  keep 
them  to  beg  for  her  but  was  forced  to  give 
them  up  to  him,  only  to  die  soon  after  arriving 
at  Little  River  of  a fever  contracted  in  the 
place  where  their  grandfather  found  them,  as 
much  victims  of  the  liquor  traffic  as  their  mur- 
dered mother. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

A HAPPY  HOME. 

i(  A little  cot  ’mid  apple-trees, 

Wrapped  deep  in  dewy  shade, 

Caressed  by  ev’ry  sighing  breeze 
That  sweeps  the  dewy  glade.” 

E.  F.  COMERFORD. 

R.  CRAFTS  and  his  wife  had  left  Little 
River  for  a short  vacation.  The  Rev. 
John  Parks  had  been  settled  in  his 

new  parish  two  years.  The  town  of  H was 

a small  farming  district  in  the  famed  Connecti- 
cut Valley;  “a  perfect  garden  of  a place/’  his 
wife  had  written  to  Mrs.  Crafts.  “ You  must 
come  and  make  us  a visit.  Tell  Brother  Crafts 
to  close  his  law-books  for  a while,  and  come 
with  you.” 

So  it  happened  that  the  lawyer  and  his  wife 

were  at  H when  the  telegraph  announcing 

the  death  of  Susan  Tibbs  Flagg  was  received 
by  her  sister. 

“Poor  Susie  ! it  has  been  a long  time  since  I 
heard  a word  about  her.  I never  quite  forgave 
father  for  giving  that  wine  to  Henry.  It  will 
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be  a hard  blow  to  him  to  be  left  alone  with  the 
children.” 

Not  until  they  arrived  in  Little  River  did 
they  learn  of  the  second  murder  traced  directly 
to  Hinds’s  saloon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crafts  had  been  prevailed  upon 

to  remain  in  H until  the  return  of  John 

and  his  wife.  The  full  account  of  the  murder 
was  printed  in  the  paper,  which  he  had  sent  to 
him. 

“ I wonder  if  we  shall  have  any  more  such 
tragedies  before  the  deacon  will  learn  that  the 
use  should  be  discountenanced.” 

“ Poor  man  ! I pity  him.  It  seems  too  bad 
that  one  in  his  position  should  advocate  the 
continuation  of  saloons.” 

“ Carl  is  doing  much  for  temperance  in  San- 
dersonville.” 

“ He  writes  me  that  the  constant  craving  he 
used  to  have  does  not  trouble  him  now.” 

“ I wonder  he  doesn’t  marry.” 

“ It  would  be  a happy  thing  for  him  if  he 
would,  provided  he  married  a nice  wife.” 

At  this  juncture  the  mail  was  brought  in. 

“ Here  is  a letter  from  him  now.” 

“ It  looks  more  like  an  invitation.” 

Opening  it,  they  found  it  to  be  such. 

“ Carl  is  really  going  to  be  married,  and  to 
his  housekeeper’s  niece  too.  He  wrote  me 
about  her.  I thought  he  praised  her  very 
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highly.  ‘ She  is  a regular  crank  on  the  tem- 
perance question,’  he  said.” 

“ When  is  the  wedding  to  be  ? ” 

“ The  sixteenth  of  June.  It  is  now  the 
twentieth  of  May.  We  must  calculate  upon 
attending.” 

“ Where  is  it  to  be  ? ” 

“At  Lakeside;  that  is  all  the  home  she  has.” 
“ She  has  been  living  there  some  time,  has 
she  not  ? ” 

“ Yes  ; and  it  will  be  strange  if  Carl  has  not 
had  time  to  know  she  is  the  best  woman  for 
him  to  choose  for  a wife.” 

“ If  she  is  at  all  like  Mrs.  Cook,  she  will  make 
him  a nice  wife.  I always  thought  he  would 
marry  some  time.” 

“I  had  about  given  him  up,  he  seemed  so 
determined  upon  not  marrying.” 

We  must  go  back  a year  or  so,  to  tell  our 
readers  more  concerning  Sandersonville. 

There  was  some  trouble  at  first  in  convincing 
Carl’s  employees  that  it  was  for  their  good  that 
the  new  rules  should  be  lived  up  to.  Some,  it 
is  true,  did  not  try  to  keep  the  pledge  ; but  as 
Carl  was  firm  in  his  rule  that  none  of  them 
could  hold  their  situations  unless  they  kept  it, 
and  promptly  discharged  all  who  did  not,  it 
soon  became  a settled  thing.  Lyman  had  at 
first  tried  to  keep  his  customers ; but,  failing  to 
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do  so,  he  had  left  Sandersonville  for  “ a place 
where  no  temperance  crank  made  his  men 
nothing  but  slaves/’  Carl  did  not  stop  “ with 
his  new  rules.”  He  was  not  satisfied  with 
keeping  his  help  sober,  but  made  it  worth  their 
while  to  keep  so. 

As  he  promised  it  should  be,  nine  hours  was 
a day’s  work,  the  help  receiving  the  same 
amount  for  nine  hours  that  they  had  for  ten. 
This  was  not  all ; he  built  a block  in  which  were 
a reading-room,  library,  art  gallery,  and  a gym- 
nasium, besides  a hall  where  proper  games 
might  be  played.  There  was  also  a large  hall 
for  debating-clubs  and  the  like.  There  was  an- 
other one  for  lodge  purposes.  A coffee-house 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  saloon. 

“ I am  happier  here  than  I ever  thought  I 
could  be,”  he  wrote  Mrs.  Crafts.  “ Lakeside  is 
no  longer  a place  haunted  with  pleasures  long 
past,  which  I never  expected  to  enjoy  myself. 
Mrs.  Cook  is  all  that  a mother  could  be  to  me, 
unless  she  were  a mother  indeed.  The  help  all 
respect  me,  or  seem  to.  I do  not  see  sullen 
looks  upon  their  faces  when  I go  through  the 
shops  now.  When  I first  came  here  they 
seemed  to  hate  me.  When  I made  the  new 
rules  I think  some  did  really  feel  as  if  they 
would  enjoy  pounding  me  at  first ; but  now 
hardly  a day  passes  but  that  some  of  them  thank 
me  for  making  them  live  up  to  them.  There  is 
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a remarkable  change  in  them  every  way;  that 
sad,  almost  hopeless,  look  that  used  to  trouble 
me  has  gone.  All  appear  happy  and  contented. 
The  women  do  not  have  to  work  in  the  mill  now 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  their  door ; they  stay  at 
home  and  look  after  the  children.  Formerly 
the  children  were  growing  up  in  ignorance  and 
vice,  oftentimes  hungry,  because  their  fathers 
gave  most  of  their  earnings  to  Lyman  for  his 
hell  stuff.  It  is  not  so  now  ; their  fathers 
clothe  them  and  feed  them  well.  Then  there 
were  many  children  working  in  the  mill  ; now  I 
do  not  employ  them,  except  during  the  long 
vacation.  I do  not  employ  any  at  any  time 
under  seventeen. 

“ They  shall  receive  an  education,  if  my  not 
hiring  them  in  the  mill  will  cause  them  to  go 
to  school.  I am  very  happy  here.  Mrs.  Cook 
says  we  ought  to  change  the  name  of  the  vil- 
lage to  Happy  Homes,  because  there  are  so 
many  who  had  not  such  homes  when  Lyman 
was  here,  but  have  now.” 

Yes,  Carl  was  happy.  He  did  not  tell  his 
friends  that  sweet  Jennie  Graves  was  the  one 
bright  guiding  star  that  made  Lakeside  so 
happy  to  him  when  she  came  there  during  her 
vacations.  She  was  a school-teacher,  and 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Cook’s  only  sister.  Carl  had 
been  living  at  Lakeside  quite  a while  when  Mrs. 
Cook  came  to  him  and  said,  “ Jennie  has  just 
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died  ; she  is  my  sister,  you  know.  I shall  go  to 
her  funeral.  She  has  left  a daughter,  also  called 
Jennie,  who  has  no  home  now.  Will  you  object 
if  I ask  her  to  make  her  home  here  when  her 
school  does  not  keep  ? ” 

“ No  indeed,  ask  her,  by  all  means.” 

Thus  it  was  that  Carl  Sanderson  and  Jennie 
Graves  became  acquainted.  Here  Carl  met 
and  loved,  with  a love  he  never  had  for  the  girl 
he  first  thought  of  making  his  wife. 

Jennie  was  a firm  believer  in  temperance, 
and  would  as  soon  think  of  taking  poison  as 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  WEDDING. 

For  true  as  the  needle  that  points  to  its  pole, 

Is  the  dial  of  love  when  a soul  turns  to  soul; 

For  true  is  the  love  and  faith  we  have  plighted; 

The  rosebud  of  life,  may  it  never  be  blighted ! 

W.  F.  Fox. 

R.  CHARLES  DICKINSON  had  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  his  father, 
who  was  feeling  the  weight  of  years, 
and  wished  to  shift  some  of  his  practice  upon 
younger  shoulders.  He  had  built  a small  house 
across  the  garden  from  his  father’s,  and  here 
had  brought  his  wife. 

“You  and  mother  would  have  no  trouble, 
Hattie,  I know  ; but  it  has  always  been  my 
hobby  that  children  better  have  homes  of  their 
own,  and  not  live  in  the  same  family  with  the 
parents  of  either  ; what  do  you  think  ? ” 

“ I think  mother  and  I would  get  along  well, 
but  still  I am  glad  you  have  decided  we  are  to 
have  a home  by  ourselves.” 

“ Mother,”  however,  did  not  take  so  kindly  to 
the  plan. 
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- The  idea,  Charlie,  of  your  building  a house 
to  live  in,  when  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  this 
house.  Harriet  and  I should  never  fight,  I am 
sure.” 

- I do  not  think  you  would,  mother,  but  it 
seems  better  for  all  concerned  to  live  separ- 
ated.” 

So  it  had  been  arranged  that  Charles  should 
build  the  small  house  across  the  garden. 

In  this  house  the  teacher,  as  she  was  still 
called  even  though  she  had  not  taught  school 
since  her  marriage,  was  seated  one  pleasant 
May  afternoon,  when  her  husband  brought  her 
a letter. 

- Do  open  it  at  once,  Hattie  ; it  looks  like  an 
invitation.  The  postmark  is  Sandersonville ; 
perhaps  Carl  has  decided  he  will  not  be  an 
old  bachelor  after  all.” 

- I hope  so.”  Opening  it,  she  said  joyfully, 
“ He  is  going  to  be  married.” 

-When?” 

“ June  sixteenth.” 

-Who  to?” 

-Jennie  Graves.” 

-Mrs.  Cook’s  niece?” 

- Yes.  I don’t  suppose  he  so  much  as 
thought,  when  he  was  telling  Mrs.  Cook  to  ask 
her  niece  to  make  her  home  at  Lakeside  with 
her,  that  he  would  ever  ask  her  to  make  her 
home  with  him.” 
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“ Hardly.  The  young  lady  has  played  her 
cards  well.” 

“ I don’t  want  to  think  that  of  her;  if  I did 
I could  not  think  the  same  of  her  as  I hope  to.” 
“ Of  course  you  will  go  to  the  wedding  ? ” 

“ Certainly  ; so  will  you,  will  you  not  ? ” 

“ Who  will  take  care  of  all  these  youngsters 
if  you  go  ? ” 

“ Certainly  not  you;”  and  she  laughed  mer- 
rily at  the  idea  of  his  taking  care  of  them  ; she 
told  him  that  he  always  acted  as  if  he  were 
afraid  of  hurting  them  if  he  ever  undertook  to 
dress  or  undress  them. 

“ Mother  will  want  to  go  too,  so  she  could 
not  look  after  them.” 

“ We  will  take  them  with  us.” 

“ Are  you  crazy,  Hattie  ? To  think  of  taking 
this  body  of  infantry  to  Sandersonville  ! ” 

“ They  will  stand  it.” 

“ But  you  cannot  take  care  of  them  all  ” 
(three  made  the  all). 

“ But  you  can  take  care  of  them,  can  you 
not  ? ” she  retorted,  with  a merry  twinkle  in 
her  eyes. 

“Me?" 

“ Certainly,”  laughing  outright  at  the  dis- 
mayed look  upon  his  face. 

“ I guess  I had  not  better  leave  my  patients.” 
“ You  have  no  very  sick  ones  just  now.” 

“ But  suppose  some  one  should  be  taken  sick 
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while  father  and  I were  away  ? for  he  will  go  if 
mother  does.” 

“You  will  be  out  a few  dollars,  perhaps,  and 
a doctor  from  the  other  village  will  receive 
them,”  was  the  demure  answer. 

Charles  was  obliged  to  laugh  at  this. 

“It’s  no  use,  Hattie,  you  outwit  me  every 
time.” 

“ Then  it  is  settled.  I will  write  and  let 
them  know  we  are  coming.” 

But  the  elder  doctor  declared  his  intention 
to  stay  at  home,  insisting,  however,  that  his 
wife  should  go. 

Never  had  Lakeside  looked  better  than  on 
the  sixteenth  of  June. 

The  roses  seemed  to  be  looking  their  pretti- 
est ; the  bushes  were  covered  with  blossoms, 
notwithstanding  the  many  bouquets  arranged 
in  the  house. 

The  little  lake  seemed  more  crystal  than  ever, 
mirroring  the  passing  clouds  and  the  foliage 
which  fringed  its  banks,  in  its  shining  depths. 
The  humming-birds  and  bees  were  everywhere 
busy  gathering  from  the  blossoms.  Inside  the 
house  everything  was  looking  at  its  best.  Mrs. 
Cook  was  as  proud  as  a woman  could  well  be. 

“ I little  thought  when  I asked  Jennie  to 
come  here  to  stay  through  her  vacations  that 
she  would  take  my  place  as  housekeeper,”  was 
her  remark  to  Mrs.  Dickinson  the  younger. 
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“You  will  live  here  just  the  same,  I sup- 
pose ? ” 

“ Carl  says  I am  to  stay  here  and  manage 
everything  the  same  as  ever;  but  of  course 
Jennie  will  be  mistress  after  to-day.  I don’t 
know  of  any  one  I could  give  Jennie  up  to, 
except  Carl.  He  will  make  her  a good  hus- 
band and  she  a good  wife,  if  I do  say  so. 
Jennie  is  one  in  a thousand.  As  for  Carl, 
every  one  loves  him.” 

“ Carl  is  a very  nice  boy.  He  seems  only  a 
boy  to  me  yet.  How  unwillingly  he  left  Little 
River  when  he  came  here.  He  seemed  haunted 
with  the  idea  that  he  would  die  as  his  father 
did.  Poor  boy,  I wonder  if  he  still  has  a craving 
for  liquor.” 

“ He  has  not  been  troubled  with  it  for  some 
time,  he  says.” 

“ What  room  are  they  to  be  married  in  ? ” 

“None  of  them.  Did  you  notice  that  rose 
arbor  down  by  the  lake  ? ” 

“Yes  ; and  remarked  upon  its  beauty.” 

“ They  will  be  married  there.  The  mill  will 
not  run  at  all  to-day.  All  the  hands  have  been 
invited;  that  is  why  the  ceremony  is  to  be  out- 
doors, so  that  all  can  witness  it.  The  wedding 
dinner  will  be  on  the  lawn  too,  for  them  ; but 
the  one  you  will  have  is  to  be  in  the  house.  It 
will  be  the  true  wedding  dinner ; only  the  in- 
vited guests  will  be  at  that.  I mean  those  of 
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you  who  received  invitation  cards.  Carl  would 
not  let  me  do  anything  toward  cooking  it,  but 
has  hired  a caterer  to  attend  to  it  all.” 

“ That  will  take  quite  a responsibility  off 
from  you.” 

“Yes,  indeed;  Jennie  made  the  bride’s  loaf 
herself.” 

A covered  passage  had  been  built  from  the 
house  to  the  rose  arbor,  for  the  bridal  party  to 
pass  through.  Seats  were  prepared  for  the 
invited  guests  near  the  arbor.  The  front  of  it 
was  hidden  by  a curtain  of  evergreen  and  ferns. 
At  the  appointed  time  the  help  from  the  mill 
entered  the  yard  and  took  the  stations  assigned 
them  in  an  orderly  manner.  No  crowding  or 
jostling.  All  in  their  best  clothes,  which,  it 
must  be  explained,  were  of  good  quality  and 
make,  thanks  to  the  “new  rules.”  There  were 
between  eight  hundred  and  a thousand,  taking 
their  families  as  well  as  the  help,  besides  neigh- 
bors, which  must  have  made  a much  larger 
number.  The  Sandersonville  band  were  sta- 
tioned on  the  lawn  ; and  when  they  began  play- 
ing the  wedding-march,  the  company  knew  the 
bridal  party  were  on  the  way  to  the  arbor. 

The  minister,  who,  by  the  way,  was  Rev. 
John  Parks,  stepped  forward  at  a signal  and 
broke  the  cord  which  supported  the  evergreen 
curtain,  showing  a pretty  tableau.  Carl  look- 
ing happy  and  proud,  with  the  bride,  “looking 
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just  lovely,”  as  one  of  the  children  said,  upon 
his  arm.  He  was  dressed  in  a Prince  Albert 
coat  and  light  trousers,  with  a small  bouquet  of 
rosebuds  in  his  button-hole,  white  necktie  and 
gloves,  and  was  well  worth  noticing.  The  bride 
dressed  in  a simple  white  dress  ; she  would  not 
have  one  all  “ ruffs  and  tucks,”  she  declared. 
It  was  of  white  silk,  which  fitted  her  petite 
form  “as  if  she  had  grown  into  it,”  the  same 
small  critic  remarked.  A crown  of  roses  upon 
her  head,  from  which  the  bridal  veil  fell  in  wavy 
folds  ; a bouquet  of  rosebuds  upon  her  bosom 
was  her  sole  ornament,  besides  a diamond  pin 
Carl  had  given  her.  Two  bridesmaids  and  two 
groomsmen  composed  the  bridal  party,  and 
with  a background  of  roses  formed  a picture 
“worth  going  quite  a distance  to  see,”  some 
one  observed. 

Carl’s  responses  were  clear  and  plainly  heard 
by  all ; the  bride’s  were  clear,  but  not  so  plainly 
heard. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  some  one 
stepped  forward  with  something  covered  with 
paper,  which  he  placed  upon  a stand  in  front  of 
the  happy  couple,  and  commenced,  — 

“ Mr.  Sanderson,  we  are  well  aware  that 
nothing  we  can  do  will  make  you  more  happy 
than  you  now  are.  When  you  first  came  to 
Sandersonville  we  were  prepared  to  dislike  you, 
whom  we  had  never  had  occasion  to  dislike. 
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At  that  time  there  was  an  influence  among  us 
which  would  not  allow  us  to  look  upon  you  in 
any  other  light  than  as  an  enemy.  Your  ener- 
getic manner  in  attacking  that  influence  only 
made  many  of  us  dislike  you  more,  as  we  be- 
lieved you  were  trampling  upon  our  personal 
liberty.  But  firm  in  your  belief  that  a wrong 
existed  in  the  village,  which  ought  to  be  exter- 
minated, you,  with  the  courage  of  your  convic- 
tions, set  nobly  to  work  to  that  end.  How  well 
you  have  succeeded  all  can  bear  witness.  To- 
day, the  happiest  of  your  many  happy  ones, 
that  wrong  does  not  exist  in  Sandersonville. 
From  disliking  you,  we  learned  to  respect  you, 
from  respect,  to  honor  you,  from  honoring  we 
have  learned  to  love  you.  It  is  with  that 
respect,  honor,  and  love  for  yourself,  that  we 
present  you,  upon  this,  your  wedding-day,  a 
small  token  of  our  feeling  for  you,  as  well  as 
a grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  great  good 
you  have  accomplished  for  humanity  and  right, 
truth  and  temperance,  in  our  village.  Accept, 
then,  this  service,  which  is  a thank-offering  to 
you  from  the  mothers,  wives,  and  children  of 
Sandersonville,  for  the  happiness  you  have 
brought  to  them  in  driving  intemperance  from 
their  midst.” 

While  speaking  he  had  uncovered  a beautiful 
silver  water  service,  upon  the  front  of  which 
was  engraved  : — 
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“ Presented  to  Carl  Sanderson,  June  16,  18 — , by  the 
grateful  mothers,  wives,  and  children  of  Sandersonville, 
for  the  great  good  he  has  done  for  them  in  exterminating 
intoxicating  drinks  from  their  midst.” 

On  one  side  were  the  words  : — 

“ He  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions.” 

On  the  opposite  side  : — 

“ He  knew  he  was  right  and  did  not  hesitate.” 

On  the  back  : — 

“ God  bless  you,  friend  of  humanity.” 

The  unexpectedness  of  the  gift  so  overcame 
Carl  that  he  could  only  stammer,  — 

“ My  friends,  I thank  you  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  and  assure  you  that  the  present  will 
bind  me  still  closer  to  you,  with  a firmer  deter- 
mination to  merit  your  respect.  I cannot  find 
words  to  express  my  sincere  thanks.” 

The  newly  married  couple  received  many 
presents,  but  none  of  them  filled  Carl  with 
more  pleasure  than  the  one  presented  to  him 
by  the  families  of  his  help. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

WILLIAM  KING. 

“ Ah,  if  I might  have  known  how  it  would  be, 

When  first  I drank  in  youthful  revelry, 

How  easy  then  to  put  the  cup  away ! 

A mother’s  hope  and  joy  was  I till  then; 

Now  see  me  trembling.” 

Anon. 

HE  Rev.  John  Parks  could  not  stay  at 
Lakeside  as  long  as  he  wished  after 
uniting  his  old  schoolmate  in  mar- 
riage to  one  he  would  find  all  that  a true  wife 
should  be. 

Business  took  him  to  Boston  on  the  very 
day  of  the  marriage  of  Carl. 

After  finishing  his  business  he  was  going  to 
the  depot  to  take  the  train,  when  something 
seemed  to  urge  him  to  visit  the  hospital. 

As  he  was  passing  from  one  bed  to  another, 
speaking  words  of  cheer  and  consolation  to  the 
unhappy  inmates,  he  noticed  a man  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  corridor  intently  gazing  at 
him.  He  was  a patient  who  had  been  brought 
in  the  night  before.  He  had  been  engaged  in  a 
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drunken  brawl  in  one  of  the  low  dives  ; he  and 
another  man  were  playing  cards  and  drinking. 
A quarrel  had  ensued,  in  which  each  had 
severely  wounded  the  other.  The  other  man 
had  been  taken  care  of  by  his  friends  ; the  one 
in  the  hospital  had  been  pushed  out  upon  the 
pavement.  Here  he  was  left  to  die,  or  be  taken 
care  of  by  some  one  else,  it  mattered  little  who 
to  the  keeper  of  the  place. 

While  lying  on  the  pavement  bleeding,  he 
had  been  discovered  by  a city  missionary,  who 
called  an  ambulance  to  convey  him  to  the 
hospital. 

His  wounds  were  such,  that,  owing  to  his  con- 
stitution, which  had  been  destroyed  by  drink,  it 
was  thought  his  recovery  doubtful. 

To  this  man  John  now  spoke.  “ Well,  my 
friend,  how  do  you  feel  to-day  ? ” 

The  man  made  no  reply,  but  continued  look- 
ing at  him  with  a look  of  doubt,  as  if  trying  to 
recall  where  he  had  seen  him. 

“ Can  I do  anything  for  you?”  John  asked, 
also  gazing  fixedly  at  the  man.  Where  had  he 
seen  him  ? His  features  looked  familiar,  or  at 
least  would,  were  it  not  for  the  marks  of  dissipa- 
tion which  were  only  too  evident.  “ I seem  to 
have  seen  you  somewhere,  but  cannot  place  you.” 
The  man  gave  a start  at  this,  and  asked 
abruptly,  “ Who  are  you?  ” 

“ The  Rev.  John  Parks,  of  H — — 
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“ John  Parks  ! Where  do  your  folks  live  ? ” 

“ In  Little  River.” 

“ In  Little  River  ? Are  you  the  minister’s 
son?” 

“Yes;  but  I cannot  remember  ever  seeing 
you  there.” 

“John  Parks,  of  Little  River,  the  minister’s 
son,”  the  sick  man  said  to  himself ; then  aloud, 
“ Did  you  say  you  were  a minister  ? ” 

“Yes,  I have  been  stationed  in  H — —for 
some  time.” 

“ John  Parks  a minister ,”  he  muttered.  “ Do 
you  remember  Carl  Sanderson  ? ” 

“ Yes.  I had  the  pleasure  of  uniting  him  to 
a very  nice  wife  day  before  yesterday.” 

“ How  is  he  getting  along  ? ” 

“Very  well  indeed.” 

“ Is  he  still  a temperance  man  ? ” 

“ If  ever  there  was  one  ; ” then  to  himself, 
“Who  is  this  unfortunate  man  ? I seem  to  have 
met  him  somewhere  ; ” then  to  the  man  on  the 
bed,  “ I have  answered  your  questions,  will  you 
answer  mine  ? What  may  your  name  be,  my 
friend  ? ” 

The  man  flushed,  then  muttered,  “What  does 
it  matter  if  he  does  know  my  name  ? My  days 
are  most  ended.  What  if  he  does  know  me  to 
be  stained  with  blood  ? He  is  a minister,  and 
may  tell  me  how  to  prepare  to  die.  I have  kept 
my  name  to  myself  ever  since  that  awful' day. 
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Yes,  I will  tell  him  who  I am;”  aloud,  “You 
are  John  Parks  of  Little  River?  ” 

“Yes,  that  used  to  be  my  home.” 

“It  was  my  home  once  before  I fled  from 
justice.  Don’t  turn  your  back  upon  me,  and 
leave  me  to  die  when  you  hear  my  name.  I am 
Bill  King." 

John  could  hardly  master  his  repugnance  at 
the  sound  of  that  name.  But  by  a great  effort 
he  controlled  his  aversion  to  the  matricide, 
as  the  readers  will  recognize  in  the  name  the 
unfortunate  young  man  who  killed  his  mother 
while  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

“ Bill  King  ? ” 

“ Yes ; but  oh,  John  ! don’t  leave  me  or 
despise  me.  You  are  a minister;  I,  a poor, 
friendless  drunkard,  who  must  bear  the  mark 
of  Cain.” 

“Forsake  you,  Bill?  Never!  I should  be 
false  to  my  God  if  I deserted  you  because  I 
am  acquainted  with  your  unhappy  story.  What 
can  I do  to  help  you,  my  old  friend  ? ” 

“Pray  for  me,  John;  pray  that  I may  meet 
my  end  in  peace,  for  if  I recover  I shall  give 
myself  up  that  the  law  may  take  its  course.  I 
have  been  going  to  many  times,  but  never  have. 
Now,  however,  I am  determined  to  do  so.  Will 
you  ask  the  chaplain  and  head  one  in  this  hos- 
pital to  come  here  with  pen  and  paper,  while  I 
confess  to  them  my  crime  ? " 
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“ Are  you  strong  enough  to  do  so,  Will  ? ” 

“ Yes,  I shall  feel  better  after  it  is  done.” 
John  did  as  directed.  After  the  confession 
was  completed,  “ Bill  ” was  very  weak  and  sank 
rapidly.  John  stayed  with  him  as  long  as  he 
could,  then  went  to  his  hotel.  About  midnight 
he  was  awakened  by  a knock  at  his  door. 

“ What  is  wanted?  ” he  asked. 

“Here  is  a note  for  Rev.  John  Parks,”  as  one 
was  thrown  through  the  transom  over  the  door. 

Hastily  lighting  the  gas,  he  read,  “The  pa- 
tient calling  himself  William  King  is  rapidly 
sinking,  and  desires  to  see  you  at  once.  He 
cannot  live  until  morning.” 

John  made  all  haste  to  obey  the  summons, 
and  was  taken  to  one  of  the  private  wards  in 
the  hospital.  “ He  disturbed  the  other  patients 
so  with  his  ravings  that  we  had  to  move  him 
here,”  he  was  told.  As  he  entered  the  ward, 
“ Bill  ” was  muttering  incoherently  to  himself, 
but  recognized  John  as  soon  as  he  came  in. 

“ It  is  coming  sooner  than  I expected,  John. 
Pray,  oh,  pray.” 

John  did  pray  for  forgiveness  to  be  given  his 
old  schoolmate,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  go 
when  the  dread  summons  should  come.  At  its 
conclusion,  he  arose  from  his  knees,  and  bend- 
ing over  him  he  said,  “ Do  you  think  you  are 
prepared  to  die,  William  ? ” 

“ No,  no  ! I cant  die.  I can't ; oh,  I can’t ! ” 
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His  visitor  endeavored  to  point  him  to  Christ, 
and  tell  him  of  that  final  resting-place  where 
all  may  go. 

“O  John,  I am  so  unworthy  to  die,  my 
mother’s  blood  upon  me  ! My  wicked  sinful 
life  since  then  ! ” he  commenced  raving  again. 
“Back,  you  devils  ! You  drove  me  to  it.  You 
made  me  kill  my  mother.  No,  she  it  was  who 
taught  me  to  use  the  hellish  stuff.  She  poured 
it  into  me  when  I was  a child  ; she  got  me  to 
loving  it.  Ha!  there  she  lies  in  her  own  blood, 
and  mine  is  the  hand  that  placed  her  there  ! O 
mother ! why  did  you  teach  me  to  love  the 

accursed  stuff  ? Why  would  you  always  use 

it  when  anything  was  the  matter  with  me  ? 
Why  did  you  not  use  something  else  ; or,  if 
you  must  use  the  stuff,  why  all  the  time.  Is 
mother  dead  ? When  did  she  die  ? I killed 
her  ? Oh,  no,  no ! don’t  tell  me  I am  her  mur- 
derer. Curse  you!  I did  not  kill  her;  it  was 

you.  It  was  Hinds  ! he  wanted  to  get  my 

farm.  Curse  him  ! he  made  me  kill  mother  so 
he  could  get  it.” 

Thus  the  dying  man  raved  at  times ; then  he 
would  plead  with  John  to  save  him  from  hell. 
Then  he  saw  the  gallows  looming  before  him, 
and  fancied  the  noose  about  his  neck  ; and 
would  plead  with  John  to  take  it^off.  Occa- 
sionally he  would  be  rational  for  a short  time ; 
then  raving. 
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As  the  sun  was  rising  the  following  morning, 
he  fancied  it  to  be  the  fires  of  hell,  and  begged 
John  to  save  him  from  them.  Drawing  the 
shutter,  the  attendant  shut  the  sun  out.  When 
the  doctor  came  in,  he  said  the  poor  fellow 
would  not  live  an  hour  longer.  He  was  not 
conscious  again,  but  kept  raving  and  pleading, 
his  strength  rapidly  failing.  Toward  the  last, 
he  sprang  out  of  the  bed  and  grasped  the  bed- 
post. 

“ Ha,  ha  ! you  fiend  ! I have  you  now.  You 
have  come  for  the  life  you  have  cursed,  but  I 
will  take  your  life  first.  Ha  ! you  struggle  ! so 
have  I in  your  grasp  many  times,  but  you  have 
always  conquered  me.  Now,  I'll  conquer  you. 
You  beg?  so  have  I.  You  showed  no  mercy; 
neither  will  I.  Ha  ! you  fall ; I’ve  conquered  ! 
Oh,  there  is  another  one  ; don’t  let  him  touch 
me,  John  ! It  is  Hinds  ! Ha  ! I’ll  kill  you  ! ” 

He  hurled  the  chair  at  John,  who  had  been 
trying  to  quiet  him  ; and  he  only  escaped  by 
dodging.  The  attendants  had  been  alarmed  at 
the  crashing  of  the  chair ; three  of  them  now 
rushed  in  and  seized  the  maniac;  he  struggled, 
but  was  overpowered.  At  last  his  strength 
gave  out ; he  lay  quiet  for  a short  time,  then 
passed  away  in  agony,  and  went  to  add  one 
more  to  tlfe  list  of  those  filling  drunkards’ 
graves. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
george  russell’s  home. 

“ And  over  all  the  blue  sky  leans 
With  strong  protecting  arms, 

The  while  one  questions  what  God  means.” 

ASSING  down  the  pleasant  shady  street, 
a short  distance  out  of  the  busy  bus- 
tling village  of  S — — , you  see,  stand- 
ing in  a shady  yard,  a pleasant  hospitable  looking 
house,  with  a piazza  running  around  three  sides 
of  it ; not  any  of  your  narrow  ones,  where  a 
person  sitting  upon  it,  unless  he  were  clear 
back  against  the  side  of  the  house,  would 
find  no  room  for  his  limbs,  but  one  upon  which 
the  tallest  person  could  sit  at  ease.  Wood- 
bine and  trumpet  creepers  festooned  the  posts 
and  eaves  of  the  piazza,  to  add  their  shade  to 
the  rest. 

The  yard  was  deep  enough  to  make  it  a gen- 
uine lawn  ; flowers  were  blooming  in  profusion. 
The  large  oaks  threw  their  grateful  shade  over 
one  side  of  the  yard;  and  beneath  one  of  them 
a hammock  was  suspended,  reclining  in  which 
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was  a tall,  well-built  man,  tenderly  caring  for  a 
child  between  three  and  four  years  old. 

“ Papa,  what  makes  mamma  be  so  sick  when 
baby  come  ? ” 

“ Mamma  will  be  well  again  soon,  Lizzie.” 

“ Will  ’ittle  brover  be  big  ’nough  to  play  wiv 
Lizzie  some  time  ? ” 

“ Yes  ; you  and  he  will  have  nice  times  ; will 
you  not  ? ” 

“I  des  so,  if  he  don’t  c’y  all  the  time  as  he  do 
now.” 

“ Oh  ! he  doesn’t  cry  all  the  time,  Lizzie,”  the 
man  replied,  smiling  at  the  way  the  little  girl 
answered  his  question. 

“ Here  are  the  papers,  Mr.  Russell.  There 
is  an  account  of  the  finding  of  the  fellow  who 
killed  his  mother  in  Little  River  some  years 
ago,  in  them,”  one  of  his  neighbors  remarked, 
as  he  drove  by  on  his  way  home  from  the  village. 

“Who?  William  King?” 

“Yes,  I believe  that  is  the  name;  I only 
glanced  at  mine.” 

“Thank  you  for  bringing  them,”  George 
Russell  replied,  as  he  took  the  papers. 

The  account  of  Carl’s  marriage  was  printed  by 
the  side  of  the  article  concerning  William  King. 

“ Poor  Bill,  his  is  a sad  end  ! How  he  must 
have  suffered  all  these  years  ! He  has  kept 
himself  pretty  well  hidden  not  to  have  been 
found  before  this.  How  John  must  have  re- 
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joiced  to  think  that  he  reformed  before  it  was 
too  late.  It  must  have  been  an  unhappy  duty 
to  him  to  be  the  one  to  close  Bill’s  eyes  after 
death  overtook  him.  I wonder  if  the  ‘ deacon  ’ 
will  still  hold  to  his  belief  that  liquor  is  one  of 
God’s  blessings.” 

George  remained  very  thoughtful  after  read- 
ing the  two  articles. 

“ It  is  the  same  old  story,  happiness  and 
sorrow.  Carl  has  just  entered  upon  a happy 
wedded  life.  Bill  has  gone  to  his  judgment.” 

George  and  his  wife  had  received  invitations 
to  Carl’s  wedding ; but  as  another  little  one  had 
been  added  to  their  family  they  could  not  well 

attend.  Thev  had  been  living  in  S for  two 

years.  George  had  worked  up  quite  a business ; 
purchased  the  house  where  we  found  him,  not 
too  far  out  to  make  it  unpleasant,  yet  far  enough 
to  be  away  from  the  noise  of  the  village.  Here 
he  and  gentle  Lizzie  Parks  were  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  total  abstinence. 

It  was  still  wondered  how  and  why  Mr.  Crafts 
first,  then  George  Russell,  should  have  been 
thrown  out  of  their  carriage  at  nearly  the  same 
place,  during  the  campaign,  while  the  deacon 
and  the  lawyer  were  candidates  for  representa- 
tive. As  “ murder  will  out  ” — so  many  crimes 
are  learned  years  after  — such  was  the  case  here. 
Hinds  had  hired  a man  to  frighten  the  horse 
when  these  two  were  injured. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

DEACON  TIBBS  REALIZES  THE  TRUTH. 

“ ’Tis  weary  watching  wave  on  wave, 

And  yet  the  tide  heaves  onward.” 

Anon. 

EACON  TIBBS  was  seated  upon  his 
piazza,  holding  a newspaper.  He  had 
a thoughtful  look  upon  his  face. 
Though  gazing  at  the  paper,  it  was  plain  he 
was  not  reading.  His  wife  was  seated  near 
him. 

“ Why  are  you  looking  so  troubled,  Deacon  ? ” 
she  asked.  The  deacon  started,  but  made  no 
reply.  “ What  have  you  read  in  the  paper  to 
worry  you  ? ” Still  no  answer.  “ Well,  I de- 
clare ! if  you  hain’t  lost  your  tongue  for  once. 
What  ails  you  ? Have  you  been  suddenly  struck 
dumb  ? ” 

Thus  addressed,  the  deacon  replied,  “Wil- 
liam King  has  turned  up.” 

“ What ! Bill  King  ! The  wretch  who  killed 
his  mother  ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Where  was  he  found  ?” 
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“ In  Boston. ” 

“ In  Boston  ? I should  think  every  miser- 
able scamp  turned  up  there.  Has  he  been 
arrested  ? ” 

“ He  is  dead.” 

“Dead  ! Then  he  has  escaped  the  gallows.” 

“ Yes  ; that  is  true.” 

“ Who  run  him  down  ? ” 

“ John.” 

‘‘John?  Then  he  must  have  found  him  by 
accident.” 

“ He  did.” 

“ Why  don’t  you  tell  me  right  out  all  about 
it,  and  not  sit  there  like  a gump  and  answer  so 
short  ? ” 

“Take  the  paper  and  read  it  for  yourself ; ” 
and  handing  it  to  her  he  went  into  his  library. 
Seating  himself,  he  thought  deeply  upon  what 
he  had  read.  “ What  changes  there  have  been 
in  Little  River  since  Hinds  came  here,  to  be 
sure,”  he  mused. 

“Tom  Long  commenced  drinking  again  and 
lost  his  place.  Widow  King  was  killed  by  her 
own  son  ; now  Hinds  lives  on  the  King  farm. 
Poor  Susie  married  Flagg  with  my  consent, 
when  I knew  he  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
once  in  a while.  He  lost  a good  position  be- 
cause of  drink  ; then  reformed  and  obtained 
another  situation.  I tempted  him  to  drink 
again,  and,  O God,  how  I have  been  punished  ! 
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My  poor  girl  is  dead ; killed  by  him  while  drunk. 
He  neglected  her  and  their  children.  Poor 
Susie  tried  to  keep  her  family  by  washing. 
When  she  was  killed  I took  her  little  ones 
home,  only  to  see  them  die  of  fever,  contracted 
in  the  miserable  neighborhood  where  they  were 
obliged  to  live. 

“John  Parks  and  George  Russell,  whom  I 
thought  idiots  because  they  were  so  strong  for 
temperance,  are  looked  upon  as  honorable  mem- 
bers of  society.  My  own  boy,  whom  I expected 
so  much  of,  is  fast  going  to  ruin.  He  might 
have  become  a noble  man  if  I had  not  set  the 
example  I have.  Parks  used  to  believe  as  I 
did,  that  it  was  ‘ abuse,  not  use  ’ which  ought 
to  be  decried.  He  changed  his  mind;  both  of 
his  sons  are  noble  men.  I persisted  in  my 
belief,  and,  O God  ! how  bitterly  am  I realizing 
the  truth.” 

While  these  thoughts  were  chasing  through 
his  mind,  he  glanced  out  of  the  window  and  saw 
Chris  staggering  toward  the  house. 

“There  he  comes  now,  drunk  as  any  old  toper 
who  ever  disgraced  a village  street. ” 

In  the  meantime  Chris  had  staggered  into 
the  yard.  His  appearance  was  repulsive  in  the 
extreme  ; blood-shot  eyes,  bloated  features,  un- 
kempt beard  and  hair,  clothes,  though  of  best 
make,  were  soiled  and  stained.  He  had  not 
been  home  for  several  days.  His  father  ex- 
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pected  he  was  at  Hinds’s,  but  did  not  try  to  get 
him  home,  knowing  he  could  not  do  so  if  he  did. 
He  had  been  at  Hinds’s,  gambling  and  drinking 
while  his  money  lasted,  then  came  home  for 
more. 

“ Where’s  the  old  man  ? ” he  demanded  of  his 
mother. 

“He  is  around  somewhere.” 

“ I know  he  is,  but  where  ? ” 

“ I shall  not  tell  you,  Chris.” 

“You  won’t,  ha!  tell  me  where  he  is,  mighty 
lively,  or  I’ll  make  you.” 

He  advanced  unsteadily  upon  her,  and  would 
have  struck  her  if  she  had  not  retreated.  His 
father  now  came  out  upon  the  piazza. 

“ Go  up  to  your  room  and  sober  off ; you  are 
too  drunk  to  stand.” 

“Who  are  you  ordering  round,  you  old  repro- 
bate, you  ? I’ll  go  to  bed  when  I get  good  and 
ready.  Give  me  a hundred  dollars  ; don’t  be  all 
day  ’bout  it,  neither.” 

“ I shall  not  give  you  a hundred  cents.” 
“Then  I’ll  take  it  out  of  your  hide.” 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  disgraceful  scene 
which  followed.  Words  were  followed  with 
blows  upon  the  son’s  side  ; entreaty  and  plead- 
ings by  the  father.  Mrs.  Tibbs  fainted  dead 
away. 

“ O Chris,  don’t  strike  me  again,  don’t ! O 
my  God!  does  he  want  to  kill  me?  Don’t 
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strike  again,  Chris,  I am  your  father  ! Help  ! 
help!  or  he  will  kill  me.  You  shall  have  the 
money  if  you  won’t  strike  again.  Oh,  God 
help  me  ! ” 

Thus  pleaded  the  father ; but  the  son  was 
crazy  drunk  and  did  not  heed  him,  but  contin- 
ued to  shower  blows  upon  him  until  he  fell 
senseless  to  the  floor  ; then  he  commenced 
kicking  the  senseless  form,  and  continued  to  do 
so  until  neighbors,  attracted  by  the  deacon’s 
cry  for  help,  rushed  up  and  seized  the  rum 
maniac.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  appeared 
to  realize  what  he  had  done.  With  a cry  that 
pierced  the  neighborhood,  he  knocked  down 
those  who  held  him  and  rushed  away. 

The  following  day  some  boys  discovered  his 
body  hanging  to  a tree  in  the  woods,  he  having 
committed  suicide. 

It  was  thought  the  deacon  had  been  killed  ; 
but  he  returned  to  his  senses  after  a long  time, 
or,  rather,  he  showed  signs  of  life.  It  was  many 
days,  however,  before  he  spoke ; then  he  was 
still  pleading  with  Chris  not  to  kill  him.  Mary, 
his  only  living  child,  now  Chris  had  taken 
his  own  life,  was  sent  for.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered John  Parks  married  her.  He  came  to 
Little  River  with  his  wife,  and  once  more  saw 
the  results  of  drink. 

How  thankful  he  was,  and  how  fervently  he 
thanked  God  for  having  saved  him  from  drink. 
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“God  only  knows,”  he  told  his  father,  “what 
my  fate  might  have  been  if  I had  not  joined 
the  Good  Templars.  They,  with  God’s  help, 
saved  me  from  becoming  what  Chris  has.” 

“ I can  never  thank  God  enough  for  having 
opened  my  eyes  to  the  error  of  my  ways,”  was 
the  reply. 

It  was  weeks  and  months  before  the  deacon’s 
health  was  restored  ; but  he  never  recovered 
his  mind  wholly.  His  wife  was  some  time  re- 
covering from  the  shock  of  the  tragedy  she  had 
witnessed.  For  a short  time  public  spirit  was 
turned  against  Hinds,  but  soon  subsided,  and 
he  was  permitted  to  continue  his  death-dealing 
business. 
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THE  HAND  OF  FATE. 

“But  when  the  sun,  in  all  his  state, 

Illumed  the  eastern  skies, 

She  passed  through  glory’s  morning-gate, 

And  walked  in  Paradise.” 

J.  Aldrich. 


1LADLY  would  we  pass  on  in  our  story, 
still  finding  Carl  enjoying  that  happi- 
ness which  he  found  when  last  we 
visited  Lakeside.  But,  should  such  be  the 
case,  the  story  would  not  be  told. 

In  his  happiness,  the  news  of  William  King’s 
death  came  to  him  like  a shock.  He  remem- 
bered how  “ Bill  ” had  been  the  leader  of  the 
party  who  “ broke  him  in”  upon  the  day,  so 
long  ago,  when  he,  Carl,  had  been  decoyed  to 
the  King  farm  and  there  made  drunk.  He 
recalled  how  often  since  that  day  King  had 
tried  to  get  him  “on  it”  again.  He  rejoiced 
when  John  Parks  had  forsaken  “the  cup”  and 
united  with  the  Good  Templars.  He  recalled 
that  event  when  he  heard  “ Bill  ” was  dead. 
His  mind  went  back  to  the  fatal  day  when  Mrs. 
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King  was  slain  by  her  own  son.  Henry  Flagg’s 
death,  so  closely  following  that  of  poor  Susie 
Tibbs,  whom  he  killed,  flashed  before  his  mind’s 
eye,  making  him  shudder. 

Then  he  turned  to  his  own  happy  wife  and 
smiled  contentedly.  Then  followed  the  news 
of  the  last  tragedy  in  Little  River,  that  of 
Christopher  Tibbs’s  crime  and  suicide. 

“ While  we  are  happy,  sorrow  is  in  the  family 
of  some  of  our  friends,”  he  remarked  to  his 
wife. 

“Yes;  but  we  can  sympathize  with  others’ 
sorrow,  even  while  happy  ourselves.” 

“ The  deacon  little  imagined  that  his  family 
would  be  blighted  by  drink  when  he  was  so 
often  saying  that  the  tise  of  liquor  was  not 
injurious.” 

“ Poor  man  ! What  a terrible  lesson  he  has 
learned  ! ” 

“John’s  wife  is  all  the  child  he  has  left  now. 
He  was  not  in  favor  of  Mary’s  marrying  him, 
because  he  was  so  much  opposed  to  drink.” 

Carl  then  told  his  wife  more  concerning  Little 
River  people. 

Two  years  after  their  marriage,  Carl  and  his 
wife  were  made  happy  by  the  birth  of  a son. 

The  boy  was  three  years  old  when  a daughter 
was  born.  By  mutual  consent  she  was  named 
Harriet  White,  after  the  teacher  who  had  so 
much  to  do  in  saving  Carl  from  drink. 
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“ Whenever  we  look  at  her  we  will  remember 
Miss  White.  Let  us  hope  she  will  be  as  good 
and  true.” 

Little  Hattie  was  three  when  another  daugh- 
ter was  given  them.  This  one  was  named  Nel- 
lie Crafts,  after  Carl’s  mother  and  Mrs.  Crafts. 

There  was  happiness  at  Lakeside  for  one 
year  longer,  when  all  three  of  their  children 
were  taken  off  with  diphtheria,  which  entered 
many  circles  in  Sandersonville,  robbing  several 
homes  of  all  their  children.  Night  and  day 
Carl  and  his  wife  watched  over  their  little  ones  ; 
but  one  by  one  they  were  taken,  leaving  a 
blighted  home  at  Lakeside. 

Carl  bravely  met  his  bereavement,  for  his 
wife’s  sake,  who  was  prostrated.  But  still  one 
more  trial  was  waiting  for  him,  — one  that  was 
to  change  his  future. 

One  evening,  as  his  wife  was  returning  from 
a carriage-ride,  the  horse  became  frightened  at 
a man  who  staggered  out  of  the  bushes  by  the 
side  of  the  road,  and  fell  down  in  the  road  in 
front  of  the  horse’s  feet.  Wheeling  around 
suddenly,  the  carriage  was  overturned,  and  she 
was  thrown  violently  upon  some  stones  by 
the  roadside,  and  taken  up  in  an  insensible 
condition. 

She  was  taken  to  her  home,  where  she  lin- 
gered until  the  following  morning,  and  passed 
quietly  away  just  as  the  sun’s  first  morning 
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beam  cast  its  golden  light  into  her  bedroom. 
Carl  was  nearly  crazed  by  this  last  heavy  blow. 

“ O my  God  ! why  must  she,  too,  be  taken  ? 
Why  must  I be  given  a little  taste  of  happiness, 
then  have  it  snatched  away  from  me  in  this 
cruel  manner  ? I have  endeavored  to  do  right 
always  ; why  am  I so  relentlessly  pursued  by  the 
hand  of  fate  ? ” 

It  was  hard  to  see  the  young  man  so  utterly 
crushed.  No  tears  passed  his  eyes.  His  was 
one  of  those  stony  griefs,  — one  that  did  not 
show  in  tears.  For  the  three  days  between  her 
death  and  burial,  Carl  moved  about  his  pleas- 
ant home  in  a silent  mood,  never  speaking 
unless  spoken  to,  then  answering  in  monosylla- 
bles. He  ate  little. 

“ You  ought  not  to  give  up  so  utterly,  Carl,” 
Mrs.  Cook,  the  housekeeper,  urged.  “ God  has 
seen  fit  to  afflict  us  ; we  should  try  and  say, 

‘ Thy  will  be  done.'  ” 

“ God!”  he  turned  upon  her  almost  fiercely, 
“ don’t  say  anything  to  me  about  a God  ; there 
is  none.” 

“ O Carl ! don’t  say  that,  I beg  of  you.” 

“ And  why  shouldn’t  I say  so  ? Have  I any- 
thing to  thank  Him  for?  Hasn’t  He  broken 
up  my  home  continually  ? Haven’t  I been 
robbed  of  life’s  pleasures  from  my  earliest  rec- 
ollections ? I have  been  thrown  before  fate, 
been  used  as  a plaything  by  it  always.  Why 
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need  my  children  have  been  taken  from  me  ? 
I could  have  borne  that,  and  in  time  have  be- 
come reconciled  to  their  loss  ; but  no,  as  if  that 
were  not  enough,  their  mother  must  be  taken. 
Don’t  talk  to  me  of  being  reconciled  now,”  and 
he  abruptly  left  her. 

“ Poor  Carl,  his  grief  truly  has  nearly  upset 
him,”  she  said,  as  she  wiped  the  tears  away 
from  her  own  eyes  and  went  about  her  work. 
It  was  a great  sorrow  to  her  as  well  as  Carl. 

Before  the  funeral  it  was  learned  that  the 
drunken  person  by  whom  the  horse  was  fright- 
ened was  James  Peters,  the  gardener  who 
worked  for  Carl’s  father,  and  was  now  at  the 
town  house  in  the  tortures  of  delirium  tremens. 
When  told  of  it  Carl,  exclaimed,  — 

“ Rum  robbed  my  mother  of  happiness  ; rum 
has  been  the  curse  of  my  life  always ; shall  I 
forever  be  pursued  by  the  hand  of  fate  continu- 
ally flaunting  rum  in  my  path  ? ” 

After  all  was  over,  and  his  wife  had  been 
placed  beside  his  mother  in  the  family  tomb, 
Carl  returned  to  his  beautiful  home  a broken- 
hearted man.  He  neglected  his  business,  and 
sat  in  the  room  where  his  wife  had  died,  hours 
at  a time,  his  face  buried  in  his  hands. 

“ I don’t  like  to  see  him  like  that,”  Mrs. 
Cook  remarked.  “ I will  write  to  Mrs.  Crafts 
about  it,  perhaps  she  can  think  of  some  way  to 
cheer  him  up.” 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

BACK  IN  LITTLE  RIVER. 

R.  AND  MRS.  CRAFTS  were  seated 
in  their  pleasant  sitting-room  when 
Mrs.  Cook’s  letter  arrived.  After 
reading  it,  Mrs.  Crafts  handed  it  to  her  husband, 
saying,  — 

“ It  is  as  I feared  it  would  be.  Poor  Carl, 
my  heart  goes  out  to  him.  His  is  a nature  that 
such  a bereavement  would  fall  heavily  upon.” 
The  lawyer  read  the  letter  through  before 
replying,  then  very  decidedly  said, — 

“He  must  come  here  to  us  at  once.  It  will 
be  difficult  to  get  him  to  leave  Lakeside,  but 
he  must  come.  I will  go  after  him.” 

He  did  not  tell  them  he  was  coming,  but 
presented  himself  unexpectedly  before  Mrs. 
Cook. 

“ O Mr.  Crafts  ! how  glad  I am  to  see  you. 
The  poor  boy  doesn’t  eat  enough  to  keep  a 
mosquito  alive,  but  sits  there  in  her  room  all 
day  long.  I will  tell  him  you  are  here.” 

“No,  let  me  take  him,  as  I have  you,  by 
surprise.” 
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Upon  being  shown  where  the  stricken  man 
was,  Mr.  Crafts  saw  him  seated  by  the  bed, 
his  face  buried  in  his  hands.  His  back  was 
towards  the  door,  so  that  he  did  not  see  who  en- 
tered the  room.  He  did  not  lift  his  head  until 
a hand  was  placed  upon  his  shoulder,  and  Mr. 
Crafts  said,  — 

“ Come,  come,  my  boy,  this  will  not  do  at  all. 
Do  you  want  to  grow  insane  ? ” 

“ I did  not  know  it  was  you,  Mr.  Crafts/’  he 
replied,  as  he  looked  quickly  up,  and  a glad 
look  of  recognition  overspread  his  face. 

“ You  have  not  answered  my  question,  Carl.” 

“ What  was  it  ? ” 

“ I asked  you  if  you  wished  to  become  crazy  ? ” 

“ I sometimes  feel  as  if  I should,  with  all  my 
troubles.” 

“ Perhaps  you  make  them  larger  than  you 
need.” 

“ Is  it  an  easy  thing  to  be  robbed  of  all  you 
hold  dear  ? ” 

“ Are  you  the  only  man  who  has  lost  his 
family  ? ” 

“ Do  you  know  of  any  one  who  has  been  robbed 
of  them  as  quickly  as  I have  been  ? ” 

“ Certainly;  can  you  not  recall  others  who 
have  been  bereaved  even  as  you  have  ? ” 

“ Where  can  you  find  them  ? ” 

“ Were  there  none  during  that  flood  last 
spring  ? or  by  that  fire  this  last  summer  ? ” 
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“ Have  they  been  continually  denied  happi- 
ness as  I have  ? ” 

“Have  you  been  continually  denied  happi- 
ness ? ” 

“ If  I have  had  it,  it  has  been  taken  away 
from  me  always.” 

“ Were  you  never  happy  in  Little  River  ? ” 

“Very.” 

“ Then  you  must  go  back  there  with  me  and 
find  it  again.” 

“I  cannot  leave  the  mill.,, 

“ Why  not  ? ” 

“ Who  can  I find  to  take  my  place  ? ” 

“ Whom  did  you  find  during  your  vacations  ? ” 

“That  was  different.  I planned  everything 
before  I went.” 

“ I will  do  the  planning  this  time ; so  get 
ready  to  go  back  with  me  to-morrow.  Not  a 
word  ! I came  here  to  take  you  back  with  me, 
and  I am  going  to,”  he  laughingly  said,  as  Carl 
was  about  to  raise  more  objections. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  his  leave-taking  from 
his  home,  nor  upon  his  last  visit  to  the  tomb  of 
his  wife  and  dear  ones.  Mrs.  Cook  would  have 
been  pleased  to  have  him  stay,  but  knew  it  was 
for  his  good  to  go.  So  she  concealed  her  own 
deep  sorrow,  and  bade  him  “ good-by  ” with  a 
cheerful  face  but  a heavy  heart.  Carl  had  been 
so  stricken  by  his  own  sorrow  that  he  had  not 
noticed  how  lonely  his  housekeeper  was,  nor  how 
deeply  she,  too,  had  mourned  their  loss, 
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Mr.  Crafts,  however,  noticed  it  and  said, 
“ Shut  up  the  house,  Mrs.  Cook,  and  go  away 
for  a time.  We  will  find  some  one  to  look  after 
the  barn,  and  you  and  your  husband  can  both 
take  a vacation.” 

It  was  arranged  that  the  house  should  be 
closed  for  a time,  but  nothing  was  said  to  Carl 
concerning  it.  Although  none  of  them  knew 
it  at  the  time,  Carl  was  to  pass  through  a severe 
struggle  before  he  saw  Lakeside  again. 

In  the  pleasant  home  where  his  boyhood  days 
had  been  spent,  Carl  rallied  somewhat  from  his 
sorrow,  but  still  had  fits  of  deep  melancholy. 
Mrs.  Crafts,  who  watched  him,  managed  at  such 
times  to  draw  him  away  from  his  mournful 
thoughts. 

He  had  been  at  Little  River  a week  or  so, 
when  he  was  taken  sick.  Dr.  Charles  Dickin- 
son and  his  wife  were  away,  so  the  older  Dr. 
Dickinson  was  called.  He  pronounced  him  as 
suffering  from  overwork  and  anxiety,  but  thought 
he  would  “ rally  if  nothing  new  set  in.” 

During  the  night  the  something  “ new  set 
in.”  Before  morning  he  was  delirious,  and  con- 
tinued to  grow  worse  until  nervous  prostration 
was  the  result.  As  stated  in  the  first  chapter 
where  Dr.  Dickinson  was  mentioned,  he,  while 
being  a skilful  doctor,  clung  to  the  idea  that 
liquor  was  a panacea  for  sickness.  He  recom- 
mended wine  for  Carl, 
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u You  know,  Doctor,  he  inherited  his  father’s 
appetite  for  spirits,  and  only  by  much  struggling 
has  he  kept  from  yielding  to  it,”  Mrs.  Crafts 
urged  when  told  to  give  him  wine.  “ Do  you 
not  fear  it  may  be  bad  for  him  to  take,  even  as 
a medicine  ? ” 

“ Fiddlesticks  ! Mrs.  Crafts,  it  will  not  harm 
him,  and  it  will  help  him.” 

“ I am  sure  Charles  would  not  desire  it  given.” 
“I  presume  not  ; but  while  Charles  is  gen- 
erally correct  in  his  treatment  of  patients,  he 
has  yet  to  learn  that  his  old  father  is  right  when 
he  says  stimulants  in  the  shape  of  wine  are 
needed  to  build  up  and  give  strength  to  sick 
persons.” 

“ Still,  he  uses  spirits  very  little,  if  at  all,  yet 
he  is  generally  successful.  Isn’t  there  some- 
thing else  that  can  be  used  in  place  of  wine  ? ” 

“ Nothing  that  I can  recommend.” 

“ I will  do  as  you  direct ; but  it  will  be  under 
protest.” 

“ Never  mind,  so  long  as  you  give  it  to  him.” 
With  many  misgivings  she  gave  Carl  the 
wine  as  directed.  No  sooner  was  the  wine 
placed  to  his  lips  than  he  eagerly  drank  it,  even 
though  unconscious  at  the  time.  As  the  doc- 
tor had  said,  he  began  to  rally,  or  seemed  to,  at 
once  ; these  signs  of  apparent  gain  made  Mrs. 
Crafts  feel  easier  about  giving  the  wine.  She 
soon  discovered,  however,  that  he  desired  more 
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every  day.  At  first  she  gave  him  but  a little; 
but,  as  it  did  not  seem  to  benefit  him  as  quickly 
as  at  first,  she  told  the  doctor  of  it. 

“ Give  him  more  then,  as  he  needs  it,  and  we 
will  soon  have  him  around  again.” 

As  wine  was  given  him  in  greater  quantities, 
he  seemed  to  gather  strength  after  every  dose. 
One  day,  to  her  great  joy,  he  spoke  to  her,  and 
talked  considerably. 

“Did  I not  tell  you  so,  Mrs.  Crafts  ? Hasn’t 
wine  benefited  him  ? ” 

“ It  looks  so ; but,  although  he  talks  some 
now,  he  does  not  seem  to  talk  as  he  used  to. 
In  fact,  his  talk  is  often  foolish,  which  is  not  at 
all  natural  to  him.  Unless  I give  him  wine 
regularly,  he  gets  restless,  and  does  not  act  as 
Carl  Sanderson  at  all.” 

“ It  is  the  sickness,  that  is  all.  When  people 
have  nervous  prostration,  they  do  not  act  natu- 
ral ; it  is  a peculiarity  of  the  sickness.” 

“ Perhaps  it  is  that ; but  he  is  very  unreason- 
able at  times.” 

“Just  so,  just  so;  another  peculiarity;  but 
give  him  wine  every  time  he  is  that  way,  it  will 
ease  him.” 

“ I don’t  like  to  give  him  so  much  wine, 
Doctor.” 

“ But,  Mrs.  Crafts,  it  is  for  his  good ; we  must 
look  at  that,  and  not  let  prejudice  interfere  with 
his  treatment.’' 
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“ It  is  not  prejudice  ; I am  afraid  to  give  him 
so  much  wine.” 

“ If  you  knew  it  was  for  his  good,  would  you 
be  afraid  to  give  it  to  him  ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Then,  when  I tell  you  it  is  for  his  good,  can 
you  not  trust  me  ?” 

“I  suppose  I will  have  to.” 

After  the  doctor  had  gone  she  told  her  hus- 
band of  their  conversation. 

“ Trust  old  Dr.  Dickinson  for  doing  what  is 
right,”  he  replied. 

It  was  with  a feeling  of  relief  that  she 
learned  the  young  doctor  had  returned. 

He  and  his  wife  called  as  soon  as  possible 
after  hearing  of  Carl’s  sickness.  He  was  asleep 
when  the  young  doctor  went  into  his  room  ; 
his  face  was  flushed,  and  as  the  doctor  bent 
over  him  he  thought  it  more  of  a stupor 
than  a sleep.  When  he  looked  closer,  the 
fumes  of  wine  upon  Carl’s  breath  caused  him 
to  straighten  up  quickly  and  ask,  — 

“ Do  you  give  him  wine,  Mrs.  Crafts  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ How  much  at  a time  ? and  when  was  the 
last  given  him  ? ” 

When  she  told  him  he  asked  in  surprise, 
“ Did  you  give  him  all  that  before  he  went  to 
sleep?” 

“ Yes.” 
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Without  replying,  he  endeavored  to  wake 
Carl  up  ; it  was  no  easy  task,  however.  When 
at  last  he  was  awake,  he  looked  stupidly  at  the 
young  doctor,  but  did  not  recognize  him. 

After  asking  more  questions,  he  left,  saying, 
“ Don’t  give  him  any  more  of  that  stuff,”  point- 
ing to  the  wine.  Hastening  to  his  father’s 
office,  he  abruptly  asked,  “ How  long  have  you 
kept  Carl  drunk,  father  ? ” 

“ What  do  you  mean,  Charles  ? ” 

“ Just  what  I said  ; how  long  have  you  kept 
Carl  drunk  ? ” 

“ I haven’t  kept  him  so  at  all,  to  my  knowl- 
edge.” 

“I  have  just  come  from  there,  and  if  ever  a 
person  was  drunk,  he  is.  He  was  in  a drunken 
stupor  when  I went  in  to  see  him.” 

“ Mrs.  Crafts  must  have  given  him  too  much 
wine.” 

“ She  has  been  doing  so  all  the  time.  In 
other  words,  she  ought  not  to  have  given  him 
any.” 

“ Fiddlesticks,  Charles,  you  and  I cannot 
agree  on  that  subject.” 

“ And  never  will,  so  we  will  not  argue  the 
point.  I have  a favor  to  ask  of  you.” 

“ What  is  it  ? ” 

“ Give  Carl  wholly  into  my  care.” 

“ Do  you  think  you  can  do  better  by  him 
than  I have  ? ” 
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“ Will  you  give  him  to  me  ? ” 

“ Yes  ; but  don’t  for  Heaven’s  sake  ride  your 
hobby  with  him.” 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  old  doctor  and 
the  young  doctor  changed  places.  Dr.  Charles’s 
first  order  was,  “Give  him  no  wine  nor  any 
kind  of  spirits.” 

Mrs.  Crafts  was  very  glad  to  obey  this.  For 
a few  days  Carl  seemed  to  fail,  but  gradually 
he  commenced  “picking  up.” 

Mrs.  Crafts  no  longer  thought  him  “ acting 
unnatural.” 

The  young  doctor’s  wife  gave  all  the  time 
she  could  spare  from  her  household  duties,  help- 
ing care  for  Carl.  His  gain  was  rapid  after  he 
“ began  to  pick  up.” 

“You  are  doing  well,  Charles,”  his  father 
said. 

“ I am  glad  of  it.  But,  father,  wine  isn’t 
what  has  done  it.” 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


CONVALESCENCE. 

“But  when  I’ve  left  this  world  of  strife  — 

When  all  things  earthly  fade  away  — 

Will  the  dark  shadow  of  my  life 
Dissolve  before  the  Eternal  Day?  ” 

Anon. 


made  rapid  strides  to  health.  Be- 
en Dr.  Charles  and  Mrs.  Crafts, 
1 what  time  Mrs.  Dr.  Charles  could 
give,  he  was  so  far  on  his  way  to  recovery  that 
he  was  able  to  sit  up  frequently. 

One  day  the  young  doctor’s  wife  was  seated 
alone  with  him,  when  he  remarked, — 

“ Mrs.  Dickinson,  you  may  not  know  how  I 
missed  you  during  my  heavy  sorrow.” 

“ I would  have  gone  to  you,  had  we  been  at 
home.” 

“ If  Mr.  Crafts  hadn’t  gone  for  me  when  he 
did,  I don’t  know  but  I should  have  lost  my 
reason.  I was  constantly  hearing,  apparently, 
something  urging  me  to  drown  my  sorrow  in 
the  cup.  ‘ Drink  and  forget  your  sorrows,’ 
something  seemed  to  urge.  But  through  it  all 
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I seemed  to  hear,  ‘ Remember  your  obligations.’ 
But  as  the  days  passed,  I heard  that  less,  and 
‘ Drink  to  drown  your  sorrow,’  more.  I think 
possibly  I might  have  yielded  if  Mr.  Crafts  had 
not  brought  me  here.” 

“ Pardon  me  for  saying  so,  Carl,  but  had  you 
yielded,  would  you  have  been  true  to  your  wife’s 
and  little  ones’  memory  ? ” 

u No  ; I should  not  have  been.” 

“You  should  strive  to  keep  her  memory 
from  allowing  you  to  ‘touch  the  unclean.’  ” 
“You  know,  do  you  not,  that  wine  was  pre- 
scribed for  me  ? ” 

“ No  ; I did  not  know  it  had  been.  Surely 
Charles  did  not  prescribe  it  ? ” 

“No;  it  was  his  father.” 

“Was  it  given  you  ? ” 

“Yes;  and  it  raised  the  old  craving.  The 
more  I took,  the  more  I wanted.  Since  Charles 
took  mein  hand,  however,  I have  not  taken  any.” 
“ Did  you  willingly  take  it  at  first  ? ” 

“I  was  unconscious  when  the  first  was  given. 
Had  I been  conscious,  I should  not  have 
touched  it  at  all.” 

“ Have  you  ever  wanted  it  since  they  stopped 
giving  it  to  you  ? ” 

“Constantly.  For  that  reason  I dread  the 
future.  For  a long  time  I did  not  have  that 
constant  craving,  but  now  it  will  be  with  me 
always,  I fear.” 
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“ Perhaps  not.  When  you  go  back  to  your 
office  again  you  may  not  be  troubled  any  more 
by  it  than  you  were  after  commencing  your 
office  life.” 

“I  sincerely  hope  so,  but  fear.  I dread  going 
back.  I could  almost  wish  I might  die  ; then  it 
would  be  over.  That  constant  craving!  Oh! 
it  will  take  all  my  firmness  to  keep  it  from 
overpowering  me.” 

“God  give  you  the  required  firmness.” 

Carl  was  pronounced  well  enough  to  return 
to  his  office  in  a month  or  so ; still  he  remained 
in  Little  River. 

One  day  he  chanced  to  pass  Hinds’s  place. 
That  person  had  heard  of  Carl’s  sickness,  also 
that  wine  had  been  given  him.  The  announce- 
ment gave  him  pleasure. 

“ Perhaps  I may  finger  some  of  his  money 
yet,”  he  thought,  but  said  nothing.  He  noticed 
Carl  coming,  and  muttered,  “ If  I could  manage 
to  get  him  to  take  a little  I would  have  him.” 

With  this  thought,  he  hastily  turned  out  a 
glass  of  wine  and  hurried  out  to  Carl  with  it 
in  his  hand,  then  seemed  to  recollect  himself, 
and  drank  it  himself. 

“ I declare,  Mr.  Sanderson,  seeing  you  again 
gave  me  such  a surprise  that  I nearly  forgot  to 
drink  a glass  of  wine  which  I had  prepared. 
How  do  you  feel  ? You  look  as  if  you  had 
had  a hard  pull.”  Bending  forward,  as  if  to 
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look  at  him  closer,  he  managed  to  give  Carl  a 
chance  to  smell  his  breath,  which  of  course  be- 
trayed the  wine  he  had  taken.  Carl  started  as 
if  stung ; that  one  smell  aroused  his  inherited 
appetite.  Noticing  it,  Hinds  once  more  leaned 
forward.  “ You  look  faint.  Let  me  get  some- 
thing to  recover  yourself  with.  Will  you  come 
in,  or  wait  here  while  I get  it  ? ” 

Poor  Carl ! All  his  former  craving  came 
back  to  him  in  redoubled  fury.  He  was  upon 
the  point  of  entering  the  saloon  when  Mrs. 
Charles  Dickinson  came  up. 

“ Good-morning,  Carl ! I am  glad  to  see  you 
out  once  more.  I have  been  taking  a walk  my- 
self, and  am  now  on  my  way  back.  As  I shall 
pass  by  Mr.  Crafts’s,  I will  walk  along  with  you.” 
He  turned  abruptly  away  from  Hinds,  and 
walked  on  with  his  old  teacher. 

“You  have  saved  me  once  more,  my  true 
friend.  Had  you  been  a little  later  I should 
have  been  in  his  clutches.” 

“ Whom  do  you  mean  ? ” 

“Hinds.  I was  just  going  in  with  him  when 
you  came  along.  God  bless  you  ! ” 

He  then  told  her  what  we  already  know.  As 
for  Hinds,  upon  gaining  his  place,  he  shook  his 
fist  with  mad  disappointment  at  the  retiring 
couple. 

“That  doctor’s  woman  ! She  has  crossed  my 
path  and  upset  my  plans  from  the  first  time 
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she  placed  her  feet  in  Little  River.  If  it 
hadn’t  been  for  her  meddling  Sanderson  would 
have  been  mine  long  ago.  I nearly  had  him 
just  now,  and  would  have  succeeded  if  she  had 
not  come  up  at  the  time  she  did.” 

Nearly  beside  himself  with  baffled  rage,  he 
drank  glass  after  glass  of  his  own  poison,  and 
had  to  be  put  to  bed.  Carl  and  his  companion 
continued  on  their  way. 

“You  have  been  my  preserver  very  often, 
Mrs.  Dickinson.  You  saved  me  from  Hinds 
when  I was  a boy,  and  other  times  since  then.” 
“ I am  very  glad  if  I have  been  a help  to 
you.” 

“I  shall  not  have  you  to  come  to  my  rescue 
when  I go  back  to  Sandersonville.” 

“You  will  have  a more  potent  help  than  I, 
Carl.” 

“ Who  ? ” 

“ The  strong  arm  of  your  God,  and  the  mem 
ory  of  those  who  have  gone  before.” 

“I  trust  I shall  be  kept.” 

Much  more  was  said  by  both  before  they 
arrived  at  Mr.  Crafts’s.  Carl  was  very  uneasy 
for  some  time  after  his  meeting  with  Hinds. 

“I  feel  unsafe  here  in  Little  River  now. 
There  was  a time  when  I felt  safer  here  than 
anywhere  else.  Now  I feel  that  Hinds  will 
try  harder  than  ever  to  get  me  into  his  place,” 
he  said  to  Mrs.  Crafts  one  day. 
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“ 0 Carl ! I shall  never  forgive  myself,  if  ever 
you  should  fall,  for  giving  you  wine,  even  if  the 
doctor  did  tell  me  to.” 

“ It  is  too  late  now  ; but  had  I known  you 
were  giving  it  to  me  at  the  first  of  it  I should 
not  have  taken  it.  If  ever  you  are  with  me 
when  I am  sick  again,  do  not  let  me  have  wine, 
no  matter  how  much  the  doctor  may  urge  it.” 

“ I certainly  will  remember  your  request, 
Carl.” 

Hinds  was  constantly  on  the  watch  for  him, 
but  Carl  never  passed  his  place.  One  night,  as 
he  was  returning  to  Mr.  Crafts’s  after  dark, 
some  one  placed  a bottle  of  wine  uncorked  to 
his  nose.  Oh,  how  his  old  craving  rushed  to  his 
temptation  ! Would  he  yield  ? He  grasped 
the  bottle,  and  was  about  to  place  it  to  his  lips 
when  he  seemed  to  hear,  “ Remember  your 
obligations.”  It  was  enough.  He  dashed  the 
bottle  to  the  earth,  breaking  it  in  pieces,  and 
rushed  away.  Arriving  at  Mr.  Crafts’s  he 
hurried  to  his  old  friend,  saying, — 

“ I must  leave  Little  River,  Mrs.  Crafts,  to- 
morrow morning.” 

“ Why  so  suddenly  ? ” 

“ It  is  no  longer  safe  for  me  to  remain.” 

“ What  has  occurred  ? ” 

“Some  one,  perhaps  Hinds,  or  one  of  his 
hirelings,  placed  a bottle  of  the  hellish  stuff 
before  me  just  now,  and  it  nearly  did  its  work. 
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0 my  God  ! why,  oh  why,  must  I be  so  often 
tried  ? Better  that  I were  dead  ; then  the  curse 
of  my  life  would  leave  me  in  peace.  If  this 
continues  I shall  be  tempted  to  take  my  own 
life.” 

“ It  grieves  me  to  hear  you  talk  so,  my  dear 
boy.  Remain  firm,  and  you  may  yet  be  free 
from  it.” 

“Free?  I never  shall  be  free.  The  least 
thing  will  upset  me.  Must  it  endure  forever? 
Shall  I ever  be  the  same  person  I was  during 
my  early  married  life  ? ” 

“ Pray  God  that  you  may  be,  Carl.” 

“ Sometimes  I am  tempted  to  doubt  the  ex- 
istence of  a God.” 

“ O Carl ! ” 

“ Forgive  me,  my  old  friend,  if  it  hurts  you  to 
hear  me  say  that.  I will  go  away,  and  perhaps 

1 may  yet  live  down  the  craving.” 

“God  give  you  strength  to  do  so.” 

Early  the  following  morning  he  left  for 
Sandersonville,  hoping  to  again  be  taken  from 
his  inherited  appetite  by  work.  It  was  not 
to  be  so  : the  craving  stayed  by  him,  but  the 
temptation  was  away. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  END  OF  HINDS. 

44  There  walketh  a fiend  o’er  the  glad,  green  earth 
By  the  side  of  the  reaper  Death; 

He  dazzles  alike  by  the  glance  of  mirth, 

Or  quenches  the  light  of  the  household  hearth, 

With  his  foul  and  withering  breath.” 

Anon. 

OM  LONG  had  kept  his  pledge  ever 
since  joining  the  Good  Templars. 

It  had  been  a severe  struggle  for 
him  often;  but  his  wife  and  the  Good  Templars 
constantly  helped  him  to  keep  it.  That  he  was 
a poor  man  was,  in  this  respect,  one  of  his  safe- 
guards; for  had  he  been  worth  property,  Hinds 
would  have  been  more  anxious  to  lay  his  deep- 
est plans  to  break  down  his  resolve  and  win  the 
property  for  himself. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  membership  in  so  in- 
fluential a society  as  the  Good  Templars  had 
become,  kept  Hinds  from  doing  much  more. 
The  Good  Templars  “ had  made  it  so  hot  for 
Hinds”  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  that  he 
was  “ shy  ” about  doing  anything  more  to  arouse 
them. 
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He  would  have  been  glad  to  see  Tom  Long 
“ at  it  again,”  but  feared  to  be  caught  in  the 
attempt.  It  had  become  noised  around  what 
he  had  done  to  try  and  get  Carl  into  his  place, 
and  it  was  suspected  he  knew  who  it  was  that 
placed  the  bottle  of  wine  before  Carl  the  evening 
previous  to  his  leaving  Little  River.  This  had 
aroused  the  people  still  more. 

“ Away  with  the  whole  pack  of  ’em  ! They  are 
buzzing  around  me  equal  to  a nest  of  hornets. 
I ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  tackle 
him  as  I did ; might  have  known  what  a breeze 
it  would  start.”  And  truly  a “ breeze  had  been 
started ; ” he  had  been  arrested  and  heavily 
fined. 

Tom  Long  had  not  been  feeling  well  for  some 
time,  but  continued  to  work  even  beyond  his 
strength,  until  he  was  suddenly  taken  sick  while 
at  work,  and  carried  to  his  home.  Not  the  one 
he  owned  when  first  introduced  to  the  readers ; 
that  home,  it  must  be  remembered,  went  to 
Hinds  to  pay  for  drink.  He  and  his  faithful 
wife  now  lived  in  one  owned  by  Lawyer  Crafts, 
with  the  privilege  of  buying  as  soon  as  they 
could.  To  that  end,  both  were  working  hard  to 
lay  up  money  enough  to  purchase  it.  Upon  the 
day  Tom  was  stricken  down,  his  wife  had  made 
the  last  payment,  and  the  house  was  theirs. 
Mrs.  Long  was  seated  in  her  sitting-room,  feel- 
ing proud  of  her  new  possession;  for  Tom  had 
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given  her  all  his  money,  telling  her  to  keep  it 
and  have  the  house  deeded  to  her.  “Then  no 
one  will  take  it  away  from  you  if  ever  anything 
happens  to  me.” 

While  looking  proudly  at  the  deed  in  her 
hand,  her  husband  was  brought  home  uncon- 
scious. 

“ What  has  happened  ? ” she  asked  in  alarm. 

“ He  suddenly  dropped  while  at  work.” 

“Go  for  Dr.  Dickinson,  please.” 

When  the  doctor  came  he  pronounced  Tom 
in  a critical  condition. 

“ He  has  worked  beyond  his  strength.  But 
we  will  try  and  pull  him  through.”  So  said  old 
Dr.  Dickinson,  who  was  called.  Dr.  Charles 
was  away.  Tom  remained  unconscious  for  sev- 
eral days. 

“We  will  have  to  give  him  something  to 
stimulate  him.  Give  him  plenty  of  porter,  and 
he  will  commence  to  gain.” 

“ Isn’t  there  something  that  will  do  as  much 
good  as  porter,  Doctor  ? ” Mrs.  Long  asked. 

“ Nothing  that  will  answer  his  case.” 

“ I am  sure  he  would  much  prefer  something 
else  if  he  were  conscious.” 

“We  must  act  for  him,  Mrs.  Long.” 

The  doctor  felt  it,  to  think  Charles  had  over- 
ruled his  instruction  to  give  Carl  wine.  He 
had  heard  of  Carl’s  appetite  for  liquor  being 
aroused,  but  had  “pooh!  poohed  !”  the  idea. 
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“’Twas  not  the  wine  he  took  that  aroused  his 
appetite/’  he  insisted  ; and  by  his  prescribing 
porter  to  Tom  Long  it  was  evident  he  believed 
it. 

Tom  was  given  porter,  and  its  result  was 
evident.  As  in  the  case  of  Carl,  the  more  that 
was  given  him  the  more  he  wanted. 

As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  sit  up,  his  wife 
stopped  giving  it  to  him,  but  kept  it  in  the 
house. 

By  the  time  Tom  commenced  walking  again, 
his  former  appetite  returned  in  greater  force. 
He  discovered  where  his  wife  kept  it,  and,  un- 
known to  her,  drank  some  often. 

When  it  was  gone,  he  commenced  going  to 
Hinds’s  again. 

Not  until  he  had  been  to  Hinds’s  several 
times  did  it  become  known  that  “ Tom  Long 
had  commenced  drinking  again,”  as  Hinds  had 
been  careful  not  to  let  it  become  generally 
known. 

When  Charles  learned  that  “ Tom  was  drink- 
ing again,”  he  sought  his  father,  and  asked, 
“ Did  you  prescribe  liquor  for  Tom  ? ” 

“ Certainly;  I am  not  so  prejudiced  as  to  let 
my  prejudice  stand  in  the  way  of  giving  my 
patients  medicine  that  will  help  them  to  health 
again.” 

“ Then  you  have  one  more  drunkard  to  look 
upon  and  say,  4 See  my  work,’” 
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“ What  do  you  mean  ? ” 

“ This!  Tom  has  commenced  drinking  again  ! 
And  just  as  he  and  his  poor  wife  have  realized 
the  benefit  of  their  hard  work  and  own  another 
house.  God  forgive  you  for  what  you  have 
done!” 

The  older  doctor  sat  like  one  stunned  after 
Charles  went  out. 

“ ‘ Tom  commenced  drinking  again  ! One 
more  drunkard  to  look  at,  as  my  work  ! Just 
bought  their  house  ! One  more  drunkard  as  my 
work!  ’ What  does  he  mean  ? ” 

Then  swift  as  thought  he  recollected  other 
cases  in  his  long  medical  practice  where  men 
had  reformed,  been  taken  sick,  and  been  given 
liquor,  only  to  become  sots  again  after  their 
recovery. 

“ My  God!  how  blind  I have  been!  I have 
prescribed  liquor  at  all  times,  without  thinking 
that  it  would  be  likely  to  create  a renewed  ap- 
petite in  any  who  ever  drank,  or  had  inherited 
it  as  Carl  Sanderson  has.  Charles  is  right. 
I have  lived  here  nearly  thirty  years,  and 
known  nearly  all  that  has  taken  place.  I have 
seen  and  spoken  of  the  harm  Tibbs  and  Parks 
were  doing  advocating  their  views.  After 
Parks’s  conversion,  I thought  Tibbs  ought  to  be 
converted,  and  never  once  thought  that  I might 
be  doing  harm  with  my  views.  Well ! well ! 
well  ! ” 
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He  was  to  learn  with  horror  the  full  extent  of 
his  prescription  for  Tom.  Mrs.  Long  and  the 
Good  Templars  were  indefatigable  in  their  ef- 
forts to  reclaim  Tom,  but  all  to  no  success. 
Where  he  obtained  his  money  was  a mystery,  as 
he  had  done  no  work  since  his  recovery,  until 
his  wife  made  the  alarming  discovery  that  he 
had  found  the  money  left  after  paying  for  the 
house.  Upon  discovering  it,  she  placed  the 
money  in  another  place. 

Next  it  was  learned  that  he  gambled  and  got 
money  that  way,  only  to  give  it  to  Hinds  for 
liquor.  He  had  not  been  sober  long  at  a time 
since  his  first  visit  to  Hinds’s  after  recovering. 
Whenever  he  was  sober,  his  fallen  condition  so 
overwhelmed  him  with  remorse,  that  he  drank 
more  heavily.  One  night  he  had  not  been  as 
successful  as  usual  with  his  cards  ; he  had  drunk 
deeply : while  under  the  influence  of  his  re- 
peated drinks  he  went  home,  and  demanded 
what  money  his  wife  had  ; she  refused  to  give 
him  any.  He  threatened  her  in  vain. 

“No,  Tom,  you  shall  not  have  any  of  the 
money  for  drink.” 

“ Give  me  what  you  have,  or  you’ll  be  sorry 
for  it.  Give  it  to  me,  or  I’ll  kill  you.”  All  to 
no  purpose  ; then  he  rushed  out  and  brought  in 
the  axe.  “ Give  me  some  money,  or  I’ll  brain 
you,”  and  he  raised  the  axe.  Then,  mad  with 
drink,  he  brought  it  down  upon  her  head.  With- 
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out  a moan  she  dropped  to  the  floor.  Partially 
realizing  what  he  had  done,  he  gazed  stupidly 
down  upon  her;  then  rushed  from  the  house  and 
into  Hinds’s  bar-room.  Hinds  was  behind  the 
bar,  dealing  out  his  “ hell-fire”  to  his  customers. 

“ Hello,  Tom  ! back  again,  are  you  ? See  him, 
gentlemen,  isn’t  he  a pretty  Good  Templar? 
Say,  Tom,  give  the  gentlemen  the  signs  and 
passwords,  can’t  ye  ? ” 

“Give  me  some  whiskey,  Hinds.” 

“Fork  over  the  tin  for  it  first.” 

“ I will  have  some  ; ” and  he  seized  a bottle, 
and  eagerly  drank  before  Hinds  could  prevent 
him  from  doing  so.  He  caught  him,  and  tried 
to  force  him  to  let  go  the  bottle.  Tom  was  a 
strong  man  naturally ; and  now  that  he  was 
filled  with  liquor  he  seemed  to  have  the  strength 
of  two,  so  easily  shook  off  Hinds’s  hold,  then 
yelled  :■ — 

“I’ve  just  killed  my  wife;  now  I am  going  to 
kill  you.  One  more  murder  will  not  be  worse 
than  the  first.  You  have  kept  me  drunk  all 
these  days ; you  have  helped  me  cheat  at  cards 
so  I could  get  money  to  give  you  for  liquor. 
You  fiend!  you  devil ! you  have  been  haunting 
me  all  my  life  ; you  stole  my  first  house ; you 
robbed  my  wife.  Now  die ! die  l and  go  to 
hell,  where  you  belong;  die!  you  devil,  and  join 
your  fellows  ! I will  go  with  you.  Die  ! die  ! 
Curse  you,  die!  die  I say  ! ’ ’ striking  him  over 
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the  head  with  the  bottle  until  it  was  broken, 
then  taking  another  one  before  he  could  be  pre- 
vented. As  they  rushed  upon  him,  he  leaped 
over  the  bar  and  seized  Hinds’s  revolver. 

“ Back,  ye  fiends  ! back,  or  I will  put  a bullet 
into  you!  You  want  to  hang  me  for  killing 
this  devil,  yet  I have  only  saved  him  from  kill- 
ing you.  He  has  taken  all  my  money,  and 
would  all  yours  if  I hadn’t  killed  him.  Back, 
or  I will  kill  you  ! ” 

As  they  again  closed  in  upon  him  he  shot 
one  of  them ; the  rest  retreated.  Tom  Long, 
now  a raving  maniac,  threw  the  bottles  at  them, 
until  they  rushed  out  of  the  door. 

“Ha!  I’ve  driven  the  devils  back,  but  they 
will  come  back  for  me.  Ha,  ha ! I’ll  cheat 
them  yet.” 

Smashing  all  the  remaining  bottles,  their 
contents  flowed  over  everything ; then  he  upset 
a burning  lamp : instantly  a blue  flame  arose. 
As  their  sulphuric  fire  rushed  on,  licking  up  the 
spilled  liquors,  the  maniac  was  heard  shout- 
ing,— 

“Ha!  come  on,  you  fiery  devils  and  thirsty 
fiends!  You’ve  come  for  the  life  you  doomed 
and  cursed.  Take  it  to  hell  with  you!  Ha,  ha! 
I’ll  beat  you!  You  are  all  around  me,  but  you 
shall  not  get  me  ! ” 

A shot  was  heard,  and  all  was  silent  within, 
save  the  crackling  of  the  flames  as  they  spread 
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to  all  parts  of  the  room  where  Hinds  had  so 
long  dealt  out  death  to  his  customers.  They 
enveloped  the  bodies  of  the  two  men  Tom  had 
killed  ; one  with  his  own  bottles,  the  other  with 
his  pistol,  also  the  poor  suicide;  for  Tom  Long 
had  added  his  own  murder  to  that  of  his  wife 
and  the  two  men  killed  in  the  bar-room  of 
Hinds. 

By  the  time  the  villagers  arrived,  it  was  too 
late  to  save  anything. 

The  following  day,  after  the  ruins  of  “ Hinds’s 
place”  had  cooled  sufficiently  to  allow  it,  search 
was  made  for  the  three  bodies  said  to  be  in 
them.  Not  three,  but  four,  bodies  were  found, 
Tom’s  being  distinguished  by  the  revolver  he 
had  taken  his  own  life  with,  which  he  still  held 
when  the  flames  enveloped  his  body ; the  re- 
maining three  could  not  be  told  one  from  the 
other.  Inquiry  made  known  the  fact  that  the 
fourth  body  found  must  be  that  of  a young 
man,  a stranger,  Hinds  had  furnished  liquor  to, 
then  placed  him  in  one  corner  of  the  saloon 
after  he  had  become  too  drunk  to  stand.  The 
charred  remains  of  Tom  were  taken  to  his 
home,  where  his  poor  wife  had  been  found 
killed,  with  a blow  from  the  axe  Tom  struck  her 
with.  The  funeral  of  both  took  place  in  the 
village  church,  and  was  largely  attended. 

Old  Dr.  Dickinson  seemed  to  have  grown 
several  years  older  since  the  truth  dawned 
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upon  him  that,  prescribing  porter,  he  had 
been  the  means  of  the  fearful  tragedy  that  had 
taken  place. 

“ It  was  a hard  lesson  to  learn,  Charles,  but 
it  has  been  thoroughly  learned.  I needed  the 
same  lesson  Deacon  Tibbs  did  before  I saw  the 
error  of  my  way.” 

From  that  time  on  the  older  doctor  became  a 
convert  of  the  younger,  — that  alcoholic  liquors 
were  not  necessary  or  needed  in  sickness,  ex- 
cept in  extreme  cases. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

IS  IT  TRUE  ? 

“ Once  to  every  man  and  nation 
Comes  the  moment  to  decide, 

In  the  strife  of  truth  with  falsehood, 

For  the  good  or  evil  side.” 

Anon. 

T is  supposed  that  many  who  read 
“ Lakeside  Cottage”  will  ask  if  the 
story  is  true,  and  if  any  of  the 
characters  ever  lived. 

To  such  we  would  say,  “Yes,  dear  reader, 
all  of  them  have  lived  or  are  now  alive.” 

You  ask  where  ? We  answer,  “ In  your  very 
midst" 

“ Impossible  ! ” you  exclaim. 

No,  it  is  not  impossible,  but  possible.  Look 
upon  your  streets  ; do  you  see  that  poor  reeling 
drunken  man  ? Think  you  he  ever  expected  to 
become  what  he  now  is  when  he  took  his  first 
glass  ? If  there  are  those  living  in  your  village 
or  town  who  knew  him  before  he  became  the 
poor,  forsaken,  despised  drunkard  he  now  is, 
ask  them  to  tell  you  what  kind  of  a person 
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he  was  in  his  younger  days.  They  would 
say,  — 

“ He  was  once  respected  and  honored  as  much 
as  any  man  living  ; but  drink  has  done  its  work  : 
no  one  respects  him  now.” 

“ Who  is  that  well-dressed  person  standing  in 
the  door  of  that  saloon  ? ” 

“He  is  the  man  who  owns  it.  He  looks  well- 
dressed,  and  as  if  he  was  enjoying  the  comforts 
of  life.  He  is  ; but  his  customers  are  not.” 
“Why  is  he  allowed  to  sell  his  stuff?  ” 

“ Oh,  he  has  a license  ! ” 

Do  you  know  of  any  one  who  believes  it  is 
the  abuse , and  not  the  use , which  should  be  dis- 
countenanced ? Then  are  you  acquainted  with 
Deacon  Tibbs  of  this  story. 

Is  there  any  one  living  in  your  town  who  be- 
lieves as  the  above  man,  but  whose  eyes  were 
opened  by  seeing  one  near  and  dear  to  him  going 
to  ruin,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  active  tem- 
perance workers  ? If  such  there  be,  you  know 
Mr.  Parks,  the  minister. 

Is  there  a young  man  of  your  acquaintance 
who  is  called  “ odd,”  but  whose  oddness  con- 
sists in  having  a mind  of  his  own  ; who  prefers 
to  be  without  associates,  rather  than  have  those 
who  are  not  trying  to  be  men  ; who  has  the 
courage  to  say  uo>  and  stick  to  it ; who  would  as 
soon  think  of  jumping  into  a tub  of  boiling 
water  as  of  going  into  a saloon  ; a young  man 
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who  is  never  seen  hanging  around  on  the  street 
corners,  always  minds  his  own  business,  never 
mixes  up  in  the  mischief  of  other  boys  ? Then 
you  know  George  Russell. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  a young  man  killing 
his  mother  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 
In  him  you  see  “ Bill  King,”  the  widow’s  son. 

Do  you  know  a woman  who  uses  liquor  as 
a medicine  in  her  family  at  all  times  and  sea- 
sons? See  in  her  Mrs.  King.  If  she  has  a 
son  who  has  been  dosed  with  liquor  as  a medi- 
cine from  his  childhood  days  up,  pray  God  that 
his  fate  be  not  like  that  of  poor  “ Bill.” 

Have  you  an  old-school  doctor  who  prescribes 
spirits  as  a “ panacea”?  Then  you  know  old 
Dr.  Dickinson.  Is  there  another  doctor  who 
thinks  something  else  better? — Dr.  Charles. 

Notice  carefully  the  patients  the  two  have, 
and  you  will  see  that  the  last  loses  fewer  cases 
than  the  first. 

Do  you  recollect  a drunkard  who  commenced 
on  beer  ? If  so,  you  know  Henry  Flagg.  God 
keep  him  from  the  crime  of  poor  Flagg  ! 

Did  you  ever  know  of  a reformed  drunkard 
going  back  to  his  cups  ? — poor  Tom  Long. 

Is  there  some  one  whom  you  know  strug- 
gling to  keep  an  inherited  appetite  from  over- 
whelming him  ; some  one  who  is  constantly 
tempted  to  yield,  forever  battling  with  the 
accursed  appetite  inherited  from  a drunken 
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parent ; one  who  knows  that  to  yield  is  to 
fall  to  the  depths  of  woe  and  shame,  but  who 
carries  on  a constant  warfare  ? See  in  that 
person  unhappy  Carl  Sanderson. 

You  ask,  “ Did  you  ever  read  of  a double  mur- 
der ? Did  it  ever  happen  that  a saloon-keeper 
was  killed  by  a drunken  customer,  the  murderer 
then  committing  suicide,  after  setting  the  prem- 
ises on  fire,  and  by  so  doing  consuming  the 
bodies  of  the  murdered  and  the  murderer  ? ” 

Look  at  the  casualty  columns  of  your  news- 
papers ! Can  you  not  find  in  them  that  which 
corroborates  the  scenes  pictured  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter  ? Look  where  you  may,  can  you 
not  find  crime  connected  with  the  entire  liquor 
business  ? 

Does  anything  but  poverty  and  crime  follow 
the  liquor  drinker  ? Yet  we  hear  men  advocat- 
ing license  for  the  fiendish  business  ; who  for 
a price  would  allow  a person  to  prey  upon  his 
fellows. 

Have  you  in  your  midst  one  who  is  working 
to  save  boys  and  girls  from  the  destroyer,  and 
is  sneered  at  and  insulted  for  it,  yet  renews  the 
effort  to  save  and  reclaim  ? That  person  is 
“ Miss  White,  the  teacher.” 

Thus  we  might  go  on,  and  yet  “the  half 
would  never  be  told.” 

Will  not  all  who  have  followed  the  fortunes 
of  the  several  characters  of  this  story  take  a 
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solemn  vow  to  work  and  pray  until  the  evil  is 
crushed  and  driven  to  its  end?  Follow  the 
fortunes  of  Carl,  and  the  remaining  characters 
of  Lakeside  Cottage.  Follow  them  to  the  end; 
pause  and  reflect : study  well  the  several  charac- 
ters ; compare  them  with  those  living  about  you, 
and  we  feel  confident  that  all  will  find  truth 
upon  every  page. 

Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 

Do  you  condemn  the  poor  wretches  who  have 
given  manhood,  fortune,  and  friends  “for  a 
mess  of  potage.”  Condemn,  rather,  th z persons 
who  for  money  have  sold  themselves  to  the 
devil  ; for  it  is  written  “ Woe  unto  him  that 
putteth  the  bottle  to  his  neighbor’s  lips.” 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

FALLEN. 

“ Exult  not,  ye  proud  ones,  nor  boast  that  ye  be 
Much  better  than  poor  fallen  wretches  you  see; 

There  are  snares  all  around  you,  the  highest  may  fall, 

And  lose  his  renown,  reputation,  and  all.” 

P.  Carpenter. 

T took  Little  River  a long  time  to  re- 
cover from  the  shock  of  the  triple 
murder  and  suicide  which  had  been 
witnessed  in  its  borders.  The  excitement  and 
gloom  were  not  confined  to  Little  River.  All 
who  had  known  poor  Tom  Long,  and  knew 
of  his  hard  struggles  with  his  appetite,  mourned 
for  him  and  wept  over  his  fearful  crime.  They 
knew  of  his  coming  to  Little  River  to  escape 
the  saloons,  when  there  was  none  in  the  village. 
All  were  familiar  with  the  story  of  himself 
and  his  wife,  in  their  effort  to  pay  for  their 
first  house  ; they  knew  the  house  had  at  last 
been  paid  for,  and  that  Tom  and  his  wife  were 
laying  some  money  away  “ for  a rainy  day,” 
when  Hinds  arrived  and  opened  his  place. 
They  knew  how  the  minister  and  deacon  had 
expressed  themselves  as  favorable  to  his  open- 
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ing  a saloon  ; how,  on  the  very  night  of  the 
opening,  Tom  had  gone  in  with  others  ; how 
his  old  appetite  had  returned  to  him,  and  over- 
come him,  until  their  little  home  and  money 
they  had  saved  had  gone  into  Hinds’s  till. 
When  Tom  had  once  more  reformed  and 
been  taken  into  the  Good  Templars,  all  who 
had  an  interest  in  his  welfare  rejoiced  with 
the  faithful  wife  that  once  more  happiness  had 
come. 

They  were  familiar  with  his  later  struggles. 
It  pleased  them  to  help  him  fight  his  enemy. 
When  the  fearful  tragedy  was  heard  of,  it 
seemed  impossible  that  it  could  be  true.  To 
Carl,  fighting  his  own  appetite  in  Sanderson- 
ville,  the  news  came  like  a thunderbolt  from 
a clear  sky. 

“ Poor  Tom  ! God  grant  that  my  curse  does 
not  cause  me  to  be  like  him.” 

He  had,  on  returning  to  his  own  home,  en- 
deavored to  conquer  his  appetite  by  active  tem- 
perance work,  as  he  had  upon  his  going  to 
Sandersonville  to  manage  his  mill  property. 
As  upon  the  former  occasion  he  succeeded  in 
keeping  it  under. 

“ I begin  to  feel  comparatively  secure  once 
more.  Although  I miss  my  dear  ones  exceed- 
ingly, their  presence  appears  ever  near,  en- 
couraging me  to  struggle  on.  Aunt  Mary  is 
trying  to  fill  my  dear  wife’s  place,  yet  I know 
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she  misses  her  as  much  as  I do,”  he  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Crafts. 

After  hearing  of  Tom  Long’s  death  he  wrote, 
“ It  does  not  seem  as  if  it  could  possibly  be 
true.  If  I were  more  inclined  to  scepticism, 
I might  almost  doubt  there  being  an  over-rul- 
ing Providence  who  would  permit  such  things 
to  occur ; but,  thank  God,  I have  not  yet  fallen 
to  that  depth.” 

Alas,  poor  Carl  ! the  time  is  hastening 
toward  you  when  you  will  not  only  doubt, 
but  deny,  God.  His  wife  and  children  had 
been  dead  about  two  years,  and  time  had 
kindly  healed  the  wound,  when  an  event  oc- 
curred which  changed  his  trust,  and  in  place 
of  it  developed  hatred. 

One  day,  upon  his  return  from  his  office,  he 
found  John  nearly  frantic. 

“ O Mr.  Sanderson,  thank  God  you  have 
come  ! Mary  is  awfully  sick.  I couldn’t  leave 
her  myself,  and  no  one  was  here  to  send  for 
you  or  the  doctor,  so  I could  not  leave  her.” 

Mrs.  Cook  was  lying  upon  her  bed,  where 
John  had  carried  her,  apparently  dead,  her  face 
showing  extreme  suffering  ; she  was  unable  to 
say  anything. 

Carl  did  not  wait  long  before  sending  for 
the  doctor ; but  he  came  too  late  to  save. 

As  the  sun  went  down,  his  housekeeper  joined 
his  wife  and  loved  ones  “ beyond  the  river.” 
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Carl  was  once  more  bereaved  of  one  who  was 
dear  to  him. 

After  the  funeral  he  said  to  John,  “ Have  you 
friends  you  can  go  to,  John  ? ” 

“I  have  a sister  who  has  just  buried  her  hus- 
band. She  will  be  glad  to  have  me  go  and  live 
with  her.,, 

“Did  her  husband  leave  her  with  enough  to 
support  herself  on  ? ” 

“ He  owned  their  place,  and  had  some  money 
besides,  but  I do  not  know  how  much.  Her 
husband  and  I never  got  on  well  together,  so  I 
have  never  visited  them  ; but  she  and  I have 
always  written  to  each  other.” 

“You  have  some  money  yourself,  haven’t 
you  ? ” 

“Yes;  Mary  and  I have  never  used  all  our 
wages.” 

“ With  what  you  have  do  you  think  you  could 
get  along  if  you  did  not  work  ? ” 

“ No,  sir  ; but  it  is  enough  so  I shall  not  have 
to  work  very  hard.” 

“ Has  your  sister  any  land  beside  the  house  ? ” 

“ Oh,  yes  ; she  has  quite  a farm,  all  good  land 
and  free  from  mortgage  or  debt.” 

“You  think  she  would  be  glad  if  you  could 
live  with  her  ? ” 

“ Indeed,  she  would  ; we  are  all  there  are  left 
now  : we  always  thought  a lot  of  each  other.” 

“ Then  go  and  live  with  her,  John.  I shall 
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dispose  of  my  property  in  Sandersonville,  and 
go  somewhere  else  to  live.  I can  never  be  the 
same  person  I was  once.  With  what  property 
I have  I can  get  on  very  well,  if  I do  not  engage 
in  business.  I shall  try  to  sell  the  mill  property  ; 
but  the  homestead  I shall  keep,  but  dispose  of 
most  of  its  furniture.” 

“ Don’t  think  me  ungrateful,  Mr.  Sanderson, 
for  saying  so,  but  I shall  be  glad  to  go  and  live 
with  Jane,  now  Mary  is  gone.” 

“I  do  not  think  it  ungrateful,  John.  I only 
wish  I was  as  fortunate  as  you  in  having  a sister 
to  go  to.” 

“ Mr.  Sanderson,”  John  began,  then  hesitated. 
“ What  were  you  going  to  say,  John  ? ” 

“ Excuse  me,  but  shall  you  leave  a proviso  in 
the  deed  if  you  sell  the  mill  ? ” 

“A  proviso  ? What  do  you  mean  ? ” 

“ You  have  told  me  how  you  found  the  village 
when  you  came  here  to  live.  Will  you  provide 
that  it  shall  be  the  same  in  other  hands  that  it 
is  in  yours  ? ” 

“ Explain  yourself,  John.” 

“Will  you  leave  a loop-hole  for  a rumseller  to 
get  in  at,  when  the  mill  property  passes  into 
other  hands  ?” 

“I  understand,  John.  I had  not  thought  of 
that.  I shall  stop  up  any  loop-hole  there  might 
be.” 

True  to  his  word,  when  parties  were  bargain- 
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ing  for  the  mill,  he  told  them  that  “it  must  be 
in  the  deed  that  no  liquor  should  be  sold  on  any 
of  the  mill  property,  and  that  no  one  should 
be  employed  who  drank.” 

There  was  some  hesitation  at  first,  but  at  last 
it  was  decided. 

When  the  will  passed  from  Carl,  he  retained 
a few  shares.  It  was  stipulated,  further,  that  if 
any  of  the  property  was  sold,  it  should  be  stated 
that  for  all  time  no  liquor  should  be  sold  or 
furnished  upon  any  portion  of  the  mill  property, 
and  that  if  at  any  time  in  the  future  it  was,  the 
property  should  revert  to  Carl  or  his  heirs. 

When  all  had  been  arranged,  Carl  left  Sander- 
sonville,  to  the  regret  of  all. 

All  the  furniture  of  Lakeside  Cottage  was 
sold  but  the  furnishings  of  the  sitting-room  and 
bedroom  where  his  wife  died. 

These  were  sent  to  Little  River,  and  placed 
in  rooms  in  Mr.  Crafts’s  house,  where  Carl’s 
home  was  to  be  whenever  he  was  in  the  village. 

We  must  now  pass  over  a short  time,  and  see 
him  in  Boston.  While  there,  he  was  visiting  in 
one  of  Boston’s  wealthy  homes. 

As  is  the  custom  in  too  many  wealthy  homes, 
wine  was  supposed  to  be  a necessity  to  complete 
the  social  enjoyment  of  society. 

Carl  had  not  been  troubled  with  his  inherited 
appetite  for  a long  time,  and  felt  safe  in  ventur- 
ing in  where  he  knew  wine  was  used. 
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His  host  prided  himself  on  always  having  the 
best  wine  upon  his  table  the  market  afforded. 

This  gentleman  also  took  pride  in  his  only 
child,  a daughter  twenty  two  or  three  years  old. 

She  was  looked  upon  as  “the  belle”  of  the 
circle  in  which  she  moved. 

She  had  always  seen  wine  used  in  her  own 
home  as  well  as  the  homes  of  her  friends,  was 
in  the  habit  of  drinking  it  herself,  but,  to  her 
credit  be  it  said,  never  as  freely  as  many  of  her 
acquaintances. 

To  this  home  Carl  had  been  invited  to  take 
dinner  with  the  host  and  his  daughter. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  pleasant  hour 
before  dinner  was  announced. 

Carl  escorted  his  host’s  handsome  daughter 
to  the  table  ; when  the  wine  was  brought, 
declining  it. 

“ Surely,  Mr.  Sanderson,  you  take  wine  ? ” 

“It  is  something  I never  take,  thank  you.” 

“ This  is  a particular  kind,  which  I ordered 
expressly  for  you  ; it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best 
the  market  furnishes.” 

“ I will  take  your  word  for  it,  sir,  but  trust 
you  will  pardon  me  for  declining.” 

“Indeed,  I shall  not,”  his  host  replied  laugh- 
ingly. “ I consider  it  a breach  of  good-fellow- 
ship if  my  visitors  do  not  sample  my  wine.” 

“ I must  brave  your  displeasure,  then,  sir,  by 
declining  to  sample  it  myself.” 
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“Are  you  one  of  these  crazy  heads  that  are 
abusing  the  use  of  wine  so  much  ? ” 

“I  must  again  plead  guilty.”  As  he  made 
the  reply  he  glanced  at  the  daughter,  and 
noticed  a sneer  upon  her  face,  which  instantly 
vanished;  however,  she  saw  that  he  had  noticed 
it. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Sanderson,  but  it 
was  such  an  unusual  thing  to  me,  meeting  a 
gentleman  who  refused  wine,  that  my  suprise 
for  the  moment  caused  me  to  forget  myself.” 

“ I cannot  refuse  to  pardon  one  so  courteous 
as  yourself.” 

“ That  is  decided  flattery,  Mr.  Sanderson. 
I can  imagine  you  to  be  one  of  those  flattering 
young  men  who  nightly  vie  with  one  another  to 
hold  my  fan.” 

“ I trust  you  do  not  class  me  as  one  not  in 
earnest  when  I compliment  you.” 

“To  prove  that  I do  not  think  as  lightly  of 
you  as  that,  I am  going  to  ask  you  to  pledge 
me  in  a glass  of  wine.” 

The  great  crisis  of  his  life  was  before  Carl  : 
will  he  yield  ? The  wine  is  turned  out : she  is 
waiting  for  him. 

“I  cannot  resist  so  charming  a pledge.  May 
you  ever  be  the  handsome  lady  you  now  are  ! 
Happy  the  person  who  will  claim  your  hand  ! ” 
Oh,  weep  for  Carl ! the  hour  of  his  fall  has 
come.  The  wine  is  drunk.  Poor  Carl ! you 
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have  struggled  manfully,  but  from  now  on  you 
have  commenced  your  downward  journey. 

Little  knows  the  daughter  or  her  father  that 
they  have  added  one  more  victim  to  the  long, 
dark,  bitter,  reeling  line  of  drunkards  who  are 
moving  on,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  to  that  fear- 
ful abyss  over  which  they  tumble  into  the 
drunkard’s  hell. 

Not  until  Carl  was  far  on  his  way  to  ruin  did 
the  daughter  know  her  thoughtless  act  had  sent 
him  there.  Her  father  had  been  placed  in  the 
family  tomb  before  that  day  of  awakening  to 
her  arrived,  and  never  knew  what  his  much- 
prized  wine  had  accomplished. 

To  return  to  Carl.  How  he  finished  his  visit 
he  did  not  know,  or  how  he  left  the  house.  His 
first  recollection,  after  taking  the  wine  in  which 
he  pledged  the  health  of  his  host’s  daughter, 
was  finding  himself  in  a strange  room  with  a 
bad  headache  and  a feeling  of  shame.  Where 
he  was  he  did  not  know  ; the  room  was  dark, 
except  a faint  light  which  came  from  what 
appeared  to  be  a hole  in  the  wall.  This  light 
he  watched ; as  it  grew  brighter,  he  sprang  up 
and  rushed  toward  it,  grasping  what  seemed  to 
be  the  casing  ; no  sooner  had  he  done  so  than 
he  gave  a cry  of  anguish  and  dismay.-  What 
he  had  taken  for  casing  to  a window  proved 
to  be  iron  bars . The  light  came  from  a corri- 
dor which,  in  turn,  was  lighted  from  a window, 
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through  which  the  morning  sun  was  shining. 
He  looked  more  closely  at  his  surroundings  ; 
and,  as  the  truth  flashed  over  him,  he  seated 
himself  upon  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  wept  as 
he  never  had  before. 

“ O merciful  God  ! if  such  there  is,  why  am 
/ in  jail ? ” 

Yes,  Carl  Sanderson  was  in  jail.  He  had 
been  found  by  a policeman  the  night  before 
stupid  drunk  upon  the  street,  and  been  taken 
to  the  station-house,  placed  in  a cell,  and  “left 
to  sober  off.”  While  he  was  giving  up  to  de- 
spair, there  was  a rattling  of  keys  at  the  cell 
door  ; instantly  he  dried  his  tears  and  waited, 
knowing  that  he  was  to  be  taken  out  for  exam- 
ination. 

“Well,  have  ye  got  over  yer  drunk?”  was 
asked,  as  the  cell  door  was  opened,  and  a broad- 
shouldered  turnkey  presented  himself. 

“ Why  am  I here  ? ” he  demanded. 

“ ’Cause  ye  was  drunk,  I reckon.  But  ye 
war  a foin-looking  bird,  so  ye  was,  whin  ye 
was  brought  in  ; but  come  along  with  ye.” 

Carl  made  no  reply  to  this  ; one  thing  he 
determined  not  to  do,  and  that  was  to  tell  his 
name.  When  asked  his  name,  he  gave  a ficti- 
tious one.  His  examination  was  a brief  one; 
the  usual  fine  given,  which  he  paid,  and  went 
out  into  the  street  a free  man.  Free,  did  we 
say  ? He  was  free  from  jail , but  not  from 
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appetite.  It  had  returned  to  him  with  re- 
doubled fury;  before  night,  shame  and  appe- 
tite once  more  found  him  drunk.  Poor  Carl  ! 
how  many  there  are  in  your  condition.  How 
many  besides  yourself  have  fallen  a victim  to  a 
social  glass  of  wine. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


THE  LETTER. 

“You  think  I love  it!  If  this  nerveless  hand 
Could  gain  immortal  strength,  this  very  hour 
I’d  sweep  this  hellish  traffic  from  the  land, 

And  crush  its  blighting,  maddening,  nightmare  power.” 

Anon. 


has  been  a long  time  since  we  have 
heard  from  Carl.  I wonder  where 
he  is  ; he  must  be  sick  or  too  busy- 
enjoying  Boston  to  write,  or  he  would  have 
done  so  before  this.  He  never  has  waited  as 
long  before,”  Mrs.  Crafts  remarked  to  her 
husband. 

“ It  does  seem  strange  to  me  that  he  hasn't 
written  ; but  he  very  likely  has  good  reasons 
for  not  doing  so.” 

“ Perhaps  he  may  be  sick  and  cannot  write.” 

“ He  would  have  some  one  write  for  him, 
then.” 

“ Unless  he  is  too  sick  for  that,  and  doesn’t 
know  what  to  do.” 

“ Doesn’t  know  what  to  do  ? What  do  you 
mean  by  that,  wife  ? ” 
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“He  may  have  met  with  an  accident,  and  be 
unconscious.  ” 

“ They  could  find  papers  on  him  to  tell  who 
he  is  and  where  to  send  for  his  friends.” 

Nothing  more  was  said  at  that  time  con- 
cerning Carl.  At  night,  however,  Mr.  Crafts 
brought  home  a letter,  saying,  as  he  handed 
it  to  his  wife,  — 

“There  ! now  I suppose  you  will  rest  easier.” 
She  took  it,  and  hastily  opened  it,  and  read  a 
little  ; then  stopped,  exclaiming,  — 

“ O my  poor  boy  ! why  did  you  not  stay  with 
us  ? You  would  have  been  safe  here.” 

“What  is  it?  Is  he  sick?”  her  husband 
asked. 

“ Read  it  for  yourself.” 

He  took  it,  and  read  : — 


Boston,  Nov.  6,  18 — . 

My  more  than  Friend,  — How  can  I tell  you  what 
has  befallen  me?  But  I must.  It  is  with  shame  that  I 
tell  you  all.  When  I came  to  Boston,  I thought  I was 
proof  against  my  curse  ; but  I was  not.  The  day  after 
arriving  here,  Mr.  DeVine  asked  me  to  take  dinner  with 
him.  I accepted,  and  by  so  doing  settled  my  fate.  Wine 
is  used  all  the  time  on  his  table.  I could  have  resisted 
him ; but  he  has  a daughter,  handsome  and  talented,  and 
she  has  proved  a fiend  in  costly  attire  to  me.  She  induced 
me  to  pledge  her  in  wine.  I,  like  a weak  fool,  yielded, 
drank  the  hellish  stuff,  was  picked  up  in  the  street  drunks 
taken  to  the  station-house,  and  locked  up.  I was  released 
next  morning,  and  took  to  drink  again ; have  been  drunk 
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most  of  the  time  since.  I have  tried,  oh  ! how  I have 
tried,  to  conquer,  but  cannot.  I recover  from  one  drunk 
to  go  into  another.  My  money  is  going  fast ; that  is  all  I 
have  to  thank  God  for.  I could  and  did  believe  there  was 
such  a being  once,  but  such  a belief  has  gone.  1 hate 
the  very  name.  You  are  shocked  to  hear  it.  Have  I not 
tried  to  live  down  my  inherited  curse?  Whenever  I have 
thought  myself  secure,  hasn't  the  tempter  been  before 
me,  and  made  me  desire  to  follow?  If  your  God  was  a 
just  one,  would  he  allow  such  things  to  occur?  Hasn't 
He  given  me  over  to  the  Devil  time  and  again  ? Didn’t 
he  give  poor  Tom  and  all  the  rest  over  to  the  Devil?  He 
has  put  the  cup  of  happiness  to  my  lips,  and  let  me  taste 
of  it,  only  to  have  it  taken  away  again.  Do  you  wonder  I 
doubt  the  existence  of  such  a being?  Pardon  me,  my 
-dear  friend ; I know  what  I have  written  will  pain  you. 
But  it  does  seem  as  if  I were  going  crazy.  I am  going  to 
use  what  money  I have  left  to  buy  me  a ticket  to  Europe, 
and  travel  there  to  see  if  that  will  help  me  recover  what  I 
have  lost.  When  you  receive  this,  I shall  have  sailed. 
If  I come  back  a redeemed  man,  will  call  upon  you;  if  I 
do  not  redeem  myself,  I shall  never  place  my  feet  in  Little 
River  again. 

Farewell,  my  dear  old  friend;  although  I doubt  all 
else,  and  even  God,  I never  shall  doubt  you.  Pray  for 
me  ; and  if  there  is  a God,  he  certainly  will  hear  you, 
and  perhaps  answer.  Once  more  farewell,  a long  fare- 
well. Carl. 

The  lawyer’s  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  read 
the  letter. 

“ Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow  ! you  have  reason 
to  doubt.  I could  almost  doubt  myself.  Yours 
has  been  a life  full  of  snares.  You  have  con- 
stantly had  to  fight  an  inherited  appetite.” 
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When  his  wife  returned,  her  eyes  were  red 
with  weeping. 

“ My  poor  boy!  What  can  we  do,  John,  to 
save  him  ? ” 

“Alas,  it  is  too  late!  He  has  sailed  before 
this.” 

“Perhaps  he  has  not  sailed  yet.” 

“ It  is  possible  you  may  be  right.  I will  go 
to  Boston,  and  try  to  find  him.” 

“ Do ; oh,  do ! And  if  you  do,  bring  him 
home  with  you.” 

“ I certainly  shall.” 

He  hastily  made  his  arrangements,  and  started 
for  Boston. 

“ Telegraph  as  soon  as  you  find  anything 
about  him.” 

Early  the  following  morning  she  received  the 
following  despatch  : — 


Too  late;  he  has  sailed. 


Boston,  Nov.  10,  18—  . 
John  Crafts. 


“ O God  ! watch  over  my  boy,  and  bring  him 
back  safe  and  redeemed.” 

During  the  day  Mrs.  Charles  Dickinson 
came  in. 

“ Why  do  you  look  so  unhappy,  Mrs. 
Crafts  ? ” 

“ I feel  so.” 

“ It  must  be  that  something  unusual  has 
happened,  then,  if  the  ‘ lawyer’s  wife  ’ is  un- 
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happy.  There  is  not  a young  person  in  town 
who  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Mother 
Crafts  was  unhappy.’’ 

“I  received  a letter  from  Carl  last  night.” 

“ Is  that  why  you  are  unhappy  ? ” 

“ Yes.  I will  let  you  read  it.” 

The  younger  lady  read  it,  then  burst  into 
tears. 

“ Husband  started  for  Boston  to  hunt  him  up 
as  soon  as  we  received  the  letter  ; he  has  just 
telegraphed  that  Carl  has  sailed.” 

“ Oh,  I wish  he  had  come  here,  and  let  us 
help  him  to  conquer  again.  How  dishearten- 
ing it  has  been  to  him.  I hardly  wonder  that 
he  doubts.  If  these  society  ladies  only  knew 
the  harm  they  are  doing,  I wonder  if  they 
would  act  differently.  How  constantly  Carl 
has  had  to  fight.  Father  Dickinson,  Charles 
tells  me,  has  not  prescribed  liquor  in  any  case 
since  poor  Tom  fell.” 

“ I feel  like  hating  the  doctor  every  time  I 
think  of  Carl  and  Tom.  It  was  he  who  started 
their  appetite.” 

“ It  has  been  a severe  lesson  to  him,  but  one 
he  never  will  forget.” 

We  must  pass  over  three  years.  Mrs.  Charles 
Dickinson  is  in  Boston  at  the  home  of  a friend 
who  has  lately  married  and  moved  there.  While 
there  she  has  become  acquainted  with  a Miss 
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DeVine.  This  lady  had  just  buried  her  father, 
who  had  died,  leaving  her  a large  property. 
Miss  DeVine,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  the  lady 
who  induced  Carl  to  drink  her  health  that  fatal 
day  when  he  fell.  In  the  course  of  their  con- 
versation, Mrs.  Dickinson  referred  to  Carl’s 
fall,  stating  that  he  “ had  been  induced  to 
drink  by  a young  lady.”  “He  had  inherited 
quite  a property  from  his  father  ; had  also  in- 
herited his  appetite  for  liquor.”  She  then  gave 
a vivid  description  of  Carl’s  struggles  “ to  over- 
come his  curse,”  as  he  called  it,  closing  with  his 
final  fall. 

“ I do  not  know  who  the  young  lady  was,  or 
where  she  is  now,  but  I blame  her  for  poor 
Carl’s  fall.” 

“ Where  did  you  say  your  home  is,  Mrs. 
Dickinson  ?”  Miss  DeVine  asked,  a guilty  look 
upon  her  face  ; for  some  parts  of  Carl’s  story 
made  her  think  that  perhaps  she  was  the 
“ young  lady  ” referred  to. 

“In  Little  River.” 

“ Did  you  ever  know  of  a Mr.  Sanderson 
who  lived  there  ? ” 

“Yes;  it  is  he  whom  I have  been  speaking 
about.  Were  you  acquainted  with  him  ? ” 

“To  my  shame  and  humiliation  I must  ac- 
knowledge that  / am  the  young  lady  whose 
health  he  was  induced  to  drink.  God  forgive 
me!  I knew  not  what  I was  doing.  He  only 
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knows  whether  others  can  point  to  me  as  the 
one  who  caused  their  ruin.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  DeVine;  I should 
not  have  spoken  so  unguardedly.” 

“ You  spoke  just  what  was  the  truth.  I am 
glad  that  you  have.  I have  always  seen  wine 
used  upon  my  father’s  table,  and  in  the  house 
at  all  times.  But  from  this  time  on,  there  shall 
never  be  wine  furnished  in  my  home.  I shall 
go  beyond,  and  say  that  never  will  I again  use 
wine  or  allow  it  to  be  used  in  my  home.  God 
only  knows  how  many  besides  your  friend  may 
have  fallen  by  my  example.  I will  never  again 
allow  my  health  to  be  drunk  in  my  presence 
with  wine.” 

“ Thank  God  ! Miss  DeVine.  If  you  remain 
firm,  Carl’s  fall  may  at  least  save  many  others.” 
“ I shall  remain  firm.” 

She  kept  her  word,  and  ever  after  was  known 
as  “ one  of  those  temperance  cranks.” 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  WANDERER. 

“ Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  in  the  drunkard’s  way 
March  the  feet  of  a million  men; 

If  none  shall  pity,  and  none  shall  save, 

Where  will  the  march  they  are  marching  end?  ” 

Mary  T.  Lathrop. 

EARS  have  passed  away — years  of 
sad  watching  to  Carl’s  friends,  Mrs. 
Crafts  has  prayed  and  waited  for 
the  return  of  her  u boy,”  as  she  always  called 
Carl.  As  the  years  come  and  go,  her  eyes 
begin  to  grow  dim,  and  her  step  slow.  Her 
friends  dislike  to  think  it,  but  it  is  evident 
to  all  that  “ Mother  Crafts  ” is  passing  away 
from  them. 

Little  River  has  grown  to  be  quite  a place. 
Many  have  cast  longing  eyes  toward  the  place, 
desiring  to  open  a saloon,  but  are  disappointed, 
as  the  people  have  risen  en  masse  and  said, 
“ There  shall  never  be  another  death-dealing 
establishment  in  Little  River.” 

The  deacon  has  gone  to  his  reward ; his  wife 
still  lives  with  her  only  remaining  child,  Mrs. 
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John  Parks.  John  is  living  in  Little  River, 
having  taken  his  father’s  place  when  he  had 
been  obliged  to  give  up  preaching,  his  health 
not  permitting  him  longer  to  occupy  his  pulpit. 

Mr.  Crafts  is  dead;  and  George  Russell, 
who,  at  the  request  of  the  lawyer,  had  moved  to 
Little  River  to  become  his  partner,  is  occupy- 
ing his  office. 

Old  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dickinson  lie  side  by  side 
in  the  cemetery. 

Dr.  Charles  has  moved  into  the  old  home 
with  his  family. 

A handsome  block  stands  upon  the  spot 
where  once  Hinds’s  place  stood;  it  is  owned 
and  managed  by  the  Good  Templars. 

Carl’s  name  only  lingers  in  the  minds  of  his 
many  friends  as  one  once  loved,  but  now  fallen 
from  his  high  estate  through  drink.  That  he 
has  not  returned  fs  considered  by  them  that  he 
has  not  redeemed  himself. 

Miss  DeVine  is  a frequent  visitor  at  Mrs. 
Charles  Dickinson’s.  She  was  married  three 
years  after  Carl’s  fall  to  a young  broker,  who 
was  as  much  opposed  to  wine  as  herself. 

Her  father  had  died,  leaving  her  very  wealthy. 
When  her  husband  failed,  she  had  freely  given 
of  her  wealth  to  bridge  over  his  financial  affairs, 
only  to  have  her  property  swept  into  the  gulf 
of  financial  ruin.  Her  husband,  seeing  all  his 
property,  as  well  as  that  of  his  wife,  lost,  had 
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committed  suicide,  leaving  her  with  only  a 
small  income. 

Not  wishing  to  live  upon  it  alone,  she  had 
turned  her  fine  education  to  advantage,  and  was 
earning  her  way  in  the  world,  when  an  uncle 
died,  leaving  her  his  sole  heir  to  his  wealth. 

This  fortune  was  partly  invested  in  the  mill 
property  at  Sandersonville.  She  was,  by  means 
of  the  “mill  property,”  owner  of  the  controlling 
interest  in  the  mill  Carl  formerly  managed. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Carl  had  retained 
a few  shares  in  this  property  when  he  sold  “ the 
mill.” 

Miss  DeVine  — -we  still  call  her  by  the  name 
under  which  she  was  first  introduced  to  this 
story  — had  not  interested  herself  much  in  San- 
dersonville, but  left  it  to  her  agent  to  look  after. 

It  was  while  on  a visit  to  Mrs.  Dr.  Charles 
that  she  first  knew  of  the  provisions  made  in 
the  contract  when  Carl  disposed  of  the  property. 

“If  he  should  ever  come  back,  he  could  claim 
the  entire  property,  and  no  one  could  dispute 
his  right.” 

“ Why  so  ? ” 

“ It  was  stated  in  the  papers  that,  should  any 
portion  of  the  property  be  used  to  sell  or  fur- 
nish liquor  at  any  time,  the  entire  property 
should  revert  back  to  his  heirs.” 

“ Is  the  contract  being  broken  ? ” 

“ Yes  ; there  are  two  saloons  on  the  property  : 
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besides  that,  help  are  being  employed  in  the 
mill  who  drink  — that  is  another  breach  of  the 
contract.” 

“ How  long  has  it  been  so  ? ” 

“ For  several  years  — two  at  the  least.” 

“ My  uncle  was  a careful  business  man  ; I 
should  not  have  supposed  he  would  have  be- 
come so  careless.” 

“ I believe  he  had  been  living  away  from 
Sandersonville  for  some  time  before  he  died, 
had  he  not  ? ” 

“ I am  sure  I do  not  know.  I will  go  down 
and  see  Mr.  Russell,  and  ask  his  advice.” 
When  she  returned  she  said,  “ The  contract 
was  kept  while  uncle  lived  ; it  has  only  been 
violated  since  his  death.  I have  decided  to  go 
to  Sandersonville  myself,  unknown  to  my  agent, 
and  see  what  can  be  done.” 

It  was  a chilly  October  evening  when  she 
arrived  in  Sandersonville.  The  autumn  frosts 
had  turned  the  foliage  to  crimson  and  gold  ; the 
earth  was  strewn  with  fallen  leaves,  with  which 
night  winds  made  frolic.  It  was  a dreary  even- 
ing; the  chill  air  caused  her  to  fold  her  wraps 
more  closely  about  her  as  she  was  driven  to 
the  hotel.  As  she  alighted  from  one  car,  a 
man,  showing  by  his  countenance  that  he  had 
led  a dissipated  life,  alighted  from  another. 
His  clothes  were  poor,  even  ragged,  hair  and 
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beard  unkempt,  face  bloated,  eyes  bleared  and 
inflamed.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  just  re- 
covering from  a drunken  debauch.  His  form 
was  stooping,  as  if  the  weight  of  years  was  upon 
him  ; but  a close  observer  would  have  noticed 
that  it  could  not  be  because  of  age.  As  he 
stepped  upon  the  platform  he  looked  quickly 
around,  then  hastily  withdrew  into  the  shadow. 

“ What  a fool  I am,”  he  muttered,  “to  come 
here!  What  possessed  me  I don’t  know.” 

He  walked  slowly  when  in  shadow,  but  hastily 
in  the  light,  as  if  to  escape  notice.  As  he 
moved  on,  he  looked  about  in  a bewildered  way, 
as  if  uncertain  of  his  whereabouts. 

“What’s  the  name  of  this  place?”  he  asked 
of  a passerby. 

“ Sandersonville,”  was  the  reply. 

The  mention  of  that  name  seemed  to  awaken 
sad  memories.  He  stopped  and  leaned  against 
a tree  in  front  of  a house  from  which  music 
sounded.  As  he  listened,  a clear,  sweet  voice 
commenced  singing.. an  old  familiar  song  : — 

“ Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul, 

Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly, 

While  the  nearer  waters  roll, 

While  the  tempest  still  is  high. 

Other  refuge  have  I none; 

Hangs  my  helpless  soul  on  thee; 

Leave,  ah  ! leave  me  not  alone, 

Still  support  and  comfort  me,” 
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He  listened  breathlessly,  as  if  fearful  of  los- 
ing a word,  until  the  song  was  ended. 

“ Once  I,  too,  loved  to  sing  that  song,  — 
‘ Jesus  lover  of  my  soul/  Does  he  still  love 
me  ? Is  there  yet  a chance  for  me  to  be 
saved  ? ” 

“Courage,  brother!  do  not  stumble, 

Tho’  thy  path  be  dark  as  night; 

There’s  a star  to  guide  the  humble: 

Trust  in  God,  and  do  the  right,” 

came  the  answer  from  the  lips  of  the  singer, 
who  continued  unconscious  of  the  wretched 
listener  outside.  As  the  last  notes  died  away 
the  wanderer  covered  his  face  with  his  hands 
and  groaned  aloud. 

“ Oh,  if  I could  believe  there  was  yet  hope,  I 
might  take  courage.  Must  I continue  to  live 
as  I am  now  ? ” 

“ Yield  not  to  temptation, 

For  yielding  is  sin; 

Each  victory  will  help  you 
Some  other  to  win. 

Fight  manfully  onward, 

Dark  passions  subdue, 

Look  ever  to  Jesus; 

He’ll  carry  you  through,” 

came  the  answer,  still  from  the  lips  of  the 
singer. 

“Yes,  I will  make  one  more  effort.  O 
merciful  God,  if  such  there  be,  help  me  ! ” 
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He  waited  for  another  song,  but  it  did  not 
come.  Once  more  the  wanderer  started  on. 
As  he  was  passing  a block  he  again  heard 
music  ; he  stopped  and  listened.  Out  upon 
the  night  air  was  borne  an  old  familiar  tune  ; 
now  voices  commenced  singing.  How  wildly 
his  heart  beat  as  he  caught  the  words!  How 
often  had  he  too  joined  in  that  song!  It  was 
borne  to  him  in  a grand  triumphant  chorus  ; he 
glanced  across  the  street,  and  there  his  eyes 
beheld  a transparency  displaying  these  words, 
“ Welcome,  Lodge  No.  25,  I.  O.  G.  T There 
was  no  mistake  ; it  was  the  opening  ode  of  a 
lodge  of  Good  Templars. 

“ There  will  I find  help  to  conquer.  I will 
go  to  them.”  He  hastened  across  the  street, 
and  was  half-way  up  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
lodge-room  before  he  stopped.  “It  is  no  use; 
I cannot  go  in.  I have  forfeited  my  right  to 
sit  with  them.”  He  was  about  to  retrace  his 
way,  but  stopped,  then  moved  stealthily  up 
until  he  was  opposite  the  lodge-room ; here 
he  concealed  himself  and  waited.  He  could 
hear  the  gavel  as  it  fell  upon  the  block,  but 
could  hear  nothing  that  was  said.  As  he  waited, 
the  lodge  commenced  singing  again.  “ They 
are  going  to  initiate,”  he  said,  as  he  distin- 
guished the  song.  A little  later,  “They  are 
now  at  the  altar.”  So  all  the  way  on  he  knew 
at  what  station  the  candidates  were.  “ Now 
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they  are  signing  the  Constitution.”  Still 
farther  on,  “ Now  they  are  being  welcomed  by 
the  other  members.”  Fearful  that  he  might 
be  discovered,  he  hastily  retraced  his  way  down- 
stairs. “ Why  need  I have  been  afraid  of  their 
seeing  me  ? They  would  all  help  me,”  was  his 
thought  as  he  again  passed  out  into  the  dark- 
ness. 

Soon  he  came  to  a church  which  was  lighted. 
“I  will  go  in  there;  perhaps  I may  find  help 
there.”  As  he  approached,  they  were  singing, 
“Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee.”  “Yes,  there  I cer- 
tainly will  find  help.”  He  confidently  entered 
the  outside  door,  and  was  about  to  go  into  the 
lecture- room,  when  a man  stepped  before  him 
and  told  him  to  go  out  again. 

“ Isn’t  this  a church  ? ” 

“ Yes,  but  there  is  no  place  for  such  as  you  ; 
so  don’t  go  any  farther.” 

“Are  they  not  holding  service  ?” 

“Yes;  but  don’t  ask  any  more  questions. 
Go  outside  where  you  belong.” 

Nearly  overwhelmed  with  his  repulse,  the 
poor  man  was  pushed  out  upon  the  steps. 
“ Now,  don’t  you  come  in  again,  or  I will  have 
you  taken  to  the  lock-up.” 

The  poor  fellow  stood  upon  the  steps  for 
some  time,  as  if  dazed,  then  burst  out,  “ Oh, 
you  hypocrite  ! you  whited  sepulchre  ! you  wolf 
in  sheep’s  clothing ! If  this  is  what  your 
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vaunted  religion  is,  if  that  man  is  one  of  your 
Christians , I never  want  to  be  one.”  Had  he 
known  that  this  same  man  was  the  agent  man- 
aging the  Mill  property,  and  had  allowed  liquor 
to  be  sold  upon  it  contrary  to  the  contract 
made  with  Carl,  that  he  might  have  more 
money,  his  reproaches  might  have  turned  to 
curses,  and  curses  to  vigorous  action.  While 
he  still  stood  there  dazed,  those  inside  com- 
menced singing,  “ Rescue  the  perishing.”  “You 
sing  that  song,  yet  forget  to  carry  it  into  use. 
You  are  a fine  crowd  to  rescue  the  perishing. 
I am  perishing  ; yet  you  have  cast  me  out  to 
live  or  die.  Little  you  care  who  perishes,  so 
long  as  you  are  all  right.  What  a fool  I was 
to  think  of  trying  to  reform.  No  one  in  there 
cares  what  becomes  of  me  or  any  other  poor 
wretch  like  me.  You  have  told  me  to  go  to 
the  devil,  and  I will  go  if  I can  find  liquor 
enough  to  send  me  there.” 

He  hurried  down  the  street  until  he  arrived 
at  one  of  the  saloons  on  the  “mill  property.” 
Without  heeding  this,  however,  he  rushed  up 
to  the  bar  and  called  for  brandy. 

The  bartender  looked  at  him,  then  de- 
manded, “ Where’s  yer  cash,  if  ye  want 
brandy  ? ” 

“ Here  it  is,”  as  he  threw  down  the  money. 
“ Now  give  me  the  brandy,  and  give  me  a bottle 
of  it  to  take  away.” 
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The  money,  all  he  had  in  his  pocket,  was 
taken,  the  brandy  given.  He  greedily  swal- 
lowed a glass  of  the  stuff,  and,  taking  the 
bottle,  left  the  saloon. 

Placing  the  bottle  in  his  pocket,  the  wretched 
man  rushed  out  of  the  village  and  continued 
walking  until  he  arrived  at  a deserted  house  ; 
here  he  stopped,  looked  around,  then  drank 
from  the  bottle  and  entered  the  deserted  yard. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

RECONSTRUCTION. 

“ Far  in  the  valley  of  peace  and  rest, 

Where  once  was  the  mansion  of  wealth  and  care, 
Crumbled  the  stones  in  the  sinking  wall, 

And  the  boding  night-birds  shrilly  call 
From  the  haunted,  creaking  trees.” 

M.  C.  Pomeroy. 

ISS  DEVINE,  upon  securing  a room  at 
the  hotel  and  having  eaten  her  supper, 
engaged  a carriage  and  driver,  asking 
to  be  driven  around  the  village.  She  preferred 
to  see  the  place  before  making  it  known  who  she 
was.  Prompt,  as  well  as  full  of  energy,  she  de- 
sired to  see  all  she  could  before  the  following 
day.  She  asked  no  questions,  but  told  the 
driver  to  take  her  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mill. 

As  she  was  passing  the  church  she  saw  a 
person  come  out  as  if  pushed.  Signalling  the 
driver  to  stop,  she  watched  and  heard  the  per- 
son, who  told  the  poor  fellow,  spoken  of  in  a 
previous  chapter,  not  to  go  in  again  or  he  would 
be  sent  to  the  “lock-up.” 

“Who  is  that  man?” 
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“ I don’t  know,  ma’am  ; never  saw  him  before. 
He  looks  hard,  don’t  he?” 

“I  don’t  mean  that  one,  but  the  man  inside.” 

“Oh,  that  is  Mr.  Quigly ; he  manages  the 
‘ mill  property.’  ” 

They  heard  the  remarks  of  the  wanderer. 
When  he  started  away  from  the  church  the 
driver  was  told  to  go  on  again. 

As  they  passed  the  saloon  they  saw  the  same 
man  enter,  then  come  out  as  the  carriage  was 
stopped  near. 

“Follow  that  man.” 

The  driver  did  so,  wondering  if  he  had  a lu- 
natic with  him.  As  it  was  a bright  moonlight 
night,  except  for  passing  clouds,  “ the  man  ” was 
easily  kept  in  sight  until  he  arrived  at  the  “de- 
serted house.” 

“Whose  house  is  that  ? It  looks  deserted.” 

“No  one  knows  who  it  does  belong  to  now.” 

“Why  so  ?” 

“The  person  who  used  to  own  it  isn’t  around 
here,  and  hasn’t  been  for  many  years.” 

“ Who  was  he  ? ” 

“Carl  Sanderson.  He  used  to  own  the  ‘mill 
property.’  ” 

“What  was  the  name  of  this  house  ? ” 

“ The  same  as  now,  Lakeside  Cottage.  Hasn’t 
any  one  lived  here  since  he  went  away.  Some 
say  he  is  dead  ; some  that  he  is  alive,  but  gone 
to  the  bad.” 
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“ Is  there  any  one  living  here  who  knew 
him?” 

“ Lots  of  ’em  ; but  I reckon  Lawyer  Parks 
was  as  well  acquainted  with  him  as  any  one.” 
She  directed  the  driver  to  drive  back  to  the 
village. 

The  following  day  Lawyer  James  Parks  re- 
ceived a call  from  a strange  lady  ; a stranger  to 
him,  but  not  to  us.  It  was  Miss  DeVine. 
James  Parks,  John’s  brother,  has  lived  in  San- 
dersonville  ever  since  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
“ What  can  I do  for  you,  madame.” 

“You  are  acquainted  with  Rev.  John  Parks 
of  Little  River  ? ” 

“ He  is  my  brother.” 

“ I am  somewhat  acquainted  with  him,  having 
met  him  at  Mrs.  Dr.  Dickinson’s.” 

“Then  you  are  intimate  with  her,  are  you?” 
“ I have  often  visited  there  ; you  may  have 
heard  of  me.  My  name  is  Mrs.  Devon.” 

“ Yes,  I have  heard  of  you,  and  am  pleased  to 
meet  you.” 

“ I wish  to  talk  with  you  concerning  what  is 
known  as  the  ‘mill  property.’  ” 

“ In  the  light  of  a purchaser?” 

“ As  the  owner,  or  as  one  of  them,  to  be  more 
explicit.  Mr.  DeVine,  the  former  owner,  was 
my  uncle.  At  his  death  I inherited  the  prop- 
erty. Are  you  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  contract  made  between  Mr.  Sanderson,  the 
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former  owner,  and  the  parties  who  purchased 
the  property  from  him  ? ” 

“ Yes,  I know  of  it ; and — you  must  pardon 
me  for  being  so  plain  — wondered  how  the 
present  owners  could  have  forgotten  it,  and  al- 
lowed the  contract  to  be  broken  as  it  has  been. 
By  so  doing,  any  of  Mr.  Sanderson's  heirs  could 
claim  the  entire  property,  which  is  more  valua- 
ble now  than  when  the  contract  was  made.” 

“ I did  not  know  until  lately  what  was  being 
done  here,  or  I should  have  attended  to  it.  To 
be  sure,  I am  not  the  full  owner,  but  have  the 
controlling  interest.  I have  allowed  Mr.  Quigly 
to  manage  everything,  being  satisfied  with  the 
statements  he  has  made  from  time  to  time.  I 
understand  the  contract  was  unbroken  until  my 
uncle’s  death.  Is  it  possible  to  remedy  the 
matter  now  ? ” 

“ As  none  of  the  Sanderson  heirs  have  come 
to  claim  the  property,  I think  if  you  act  at  once, 
it  will  be  all  right.” 

“ Will  you  act  for  me  ? See  Mr.  Quigly,  and 
ascertain  under  what  circumstances  he  allowed 
the  contract  to  be  broken.” 

“ I will  assist  you  ; but  my  advice  is,  for  you 
to  go  and  see  him  at  once.  You,  as  part  owner, 
can  get  at  the  bottom  without  the  necessary 
delay  that  must  occur  if  I undertake  it.” 

“ Will  you  go  to  the  mill  with  me  ? ” 

“ If  you  desire  it.” 
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Mrs.  Devon  (DeVine)  had  little  difficulty  with 
Quigly.  As  soon  as  he  learned  who  she  was, 
and  that  she  had  placed  her  affairs  in  the  hands 
of  a lawyer,  his  guilty  conscience  made  him 
afraid.  A settlement  was  made,  the  dishonest 
agent’s  position  given  to  James  Parks  ; and  he 
was  obliged  to  give  up  much  that  he  had  con- 
sidered safe  in  his  possession. 

We  will  now  go  back  to  Lakeside  Cottage. 
It  is  not  now  what  it  was  when  Carl  left  it 
several  years  before.  Weather,  neglect,  and 
want  of  care  have  nearly  ruined  the  house  ; 
the  blinds  and  windows  are  broken  ; some  win- 
dows have  lost  both  blinds  and  window-panes  ; 
the  doors  are  many  of  them  off  their  hinges,  or 
hanging  by  one  hinge.  The  storms  and  winds 
of  many  winters  have  completely  ruined  the 
walls  of  all  the  rooms.  Brush  and  weeds  are 
thickly  scattered  in  the  once  well-kept  yard. 
No  one  acquainted  with  Lakeside  as  it  was 
could  possibly  see  anything  about  the  place 
now  to  remind  them  of  its  former  beauty. 

To  this  house  the  strange  man  had  come. 
As  he  walked  down  the  path,  he  muttered, 
“ Gone  to  ruin,  like  myself;  but  this  night 
will  be  my  last  one  in  an  uncharitable  world. 
What  the  future  is  to  be  I care  nothing.  I 
shall  drink  all  there  is  in  this  bottle,  then  lie 
down  and  freeze ; in  the  morning  I may  be 
found  ; it  matters  little  to  me,  however,” 
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Entering  the  house,  he,  as  if  by  instinct, 
found  his  way  to  the  room  which  used  to  be 
the  parlor ; it  was  in  better  condition  than 
either  of  the  others. 

“ I was  not  going  to  have  a fire,  but  guess  I 
will  build  one  in  the  grate  ; there  was  one  in  it 
when  I was  born  ; I will  have  one  when  I die.” 
He  had  no  difficulty  in  starting  a fire  from  the 
refuse  littering  the  rooms.  Soon  a small  fire 
burned  slowly  in  the  rusty  grate.  There  was  a 
rough  table  or  bench  standing  in  one  corner ; 
upon  this  the  man  sat.  “ How  strange  I feel 
to-night  ; more  as  I used  to  years  ago  in  this 
same  room.  I must  take  a drink  to  brace  me 
up.”  He  took  a “long  pull”  at  the  bottle, 
then  placed  it  beside  him  on  the  bench ; as 
the  brandy  made  itself  felt,  his  brain  began  to 
reel.  “ Oh,  if  I was  only  as  I used  to  be  ! ” 
Another  pull  at  the  bottle.  He  continued  to 
drink  until  all  was  gone  ; then  he  cried  like  a 
child,  and  in  his  anguish  striking  his  head  with 
his  hands ; then  glancing  wildly  around,  he 
shrieked  in  anguish,  then  moaned,  “ Go  away  ; 
I won  t listen.  My  mother  is  dead,  so  is  my 
wife ; and  they  cannot  know  how  I have  lived 
or  how  I shall  die.  Once  I believed  as  they 
did,  but  now  I hate  the  very  God  they  wor- 
shipped. I had  hoped  to  live  to  do  some  good 
in  this  world  ; but  all  my  loved  ones  were  taken 
away  from  me,  and  the  cursed  bottle  given  me 
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in  place  of  them.”  Then  he  shrieked,  “Ha, 
you  devils  ! I see  your  burning  eyeballs.  I 
hear  your  hellish  laugh.  You  have  come  for 
my  life  at  last.  You  doomed  it  and  cursed  it ; 
now  you  come  to  claim  your  own.  Do  your 
worst ; it  won’t  be  long.”  Then  his  voice  once 
more  sank  to  a whisper,  “ I faint ; brandy, 
brandy,  give  me  brandy  — Who  is  saying  my 
mother’s  prayers?”  He  fell  forward  upon  the 
floor.  The  fire  threw  its  flickering  light  over 
him,  with  his  arms  outspread  and  lying  upon 
his  face  on  the  floor  ; it  flickered  a while  longer, 
then  went  out,  leaving  the  room  in  darkness. 

Carl  Sanderson  has  returned,  after  many 
years,  a broken-down  man  and  a poor  miser- 
able drunkard  ; he  is  lying  upon  the  floor  in 
the  very  room  where  so  many  happy  hours 
had  passed  in  company  with  his  mother,  Aunt 
Sarah,  and  later  with  his  wife. 

There  he  was  found  the  following  morning 
by  some  boys.  They  quickly  notified  Quigly, 
who  was  one  of  the  selectmen.  Mrs.  Devon 
and  lawyer  James  Parks  had  just  left  him  in 
no  easy  frame  of  mind. 

“ Tell  Binks  to  take  the  fellow  to  the  town- 
house,”  was  his  short  reply. 

“ Binks  ” was  the  scavenger  of  the  place.  To 
the  poorhouse  Carl  was  taken  from  his  own 
house,  which  Quigly  had  often  tried  to  claim  as 
part  of  the  “ mill  property;”  but  Lakeside  was 
still  in  the  name  of  the  Sanderson  heirs. 
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Poor  Carl  was  on  the  verge  of  delirium  tre- 
mens when  he  was  taken  to  the  poorhouse ; 
but  prompt  assistance  from  the  doctor,  who  was 
also  a Good  Templar,  saved  him  from  that  tor- 
ture. He  was,  however,  delirious,  and  some 
things  he  said  made  them  think  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  Sandersonville.  As  he  continued 
raving  about  Lakeside  Cottage,  they  thought 
he  must  know  more  about  its  owner  than  they 
knew. 

In  one  of  his  wildest  moments  he  shrieked, 
“ Let  me  alone  ! I tell  you  I am  Carl  Sander- 
son.” 

It  was  noised  through  the  village  that  some 
one  was  at  the  poorhouse  who  had  said  he 
was  Carl  Sanderson.  Mrs.  Devon  was  in 
James  Parks’s  office  discussing  plans  for  the 
future  when  the  news  reached  them  that  Carl 
was  at  the  poorhouse. 

“ Do  you  credit  the  report,  Mr.  Parks  ? ” 
Mrs.  Devon  asked  eagerly. 

“ It  is  quite  possible  it  may  be  true  ; but  I 
think  I will  go  out  there  and  see.  I used  to 
know  him  in  Little  River,  and  unless  he  has 
changed  very  much  I think  I will  recognize 
him.” 

“ Have  you  objections  to  my  going  with 
you?” 

“None  whatever.” 

As  soon  as  possible  James  Parks  and  Mrs, 
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Devon  presented  themselves,  and  asked  to  see 
the  person  “ who  had  said  his  name  was  Carl 
Sanderson/’ 

They  were  taken  to  the  room  where  he  lay. 
He  looked  wildly  at  his  visitors,  then  exclaimed, 
— “ Take  her  away,  Mr.  Parks  ! Don’t  let  her 
stay  here,  she  will  make  me  drink  more  of  that 
hellish  stuff  which  has  made  me  what  I am. 
She  it  is  who  tempted  me  to  forget  and  drink 
that  cursed  glass  of  wine  which  upset  me. 
Take  her  away  ! Oh,  take  her  away  ! I won't 
drink  her  health  ! ” 

Trembling  in  every  limb,  Mrs.  Devon  went 
out  of  the  room  ; as  the  door  closed  behind  her 
the  sick  man  became  quiet.  “ It  is  very  kind 
of  you,  Mr.  Parks,  to  come  and  see  such  a poor 
miserable  wretch  as  I have  become.  Oh,  had 
I only  stayed  in  Little  River ! ” 

“ I am  very  glad  to  see  you  again,  Carl.  We 
have  all  wondered  where  you  were.” 

“ How  did  you  leave  all  the  folks  in  Little 
River,  sir;  are  John  and  James  doing  well?  I 
know  George  Russell  must  be.  James  is  prac- 
tising law,  isn’t  he  ? Did  you  leave  father  and 
mother  Crafts  well  ? How  is  ‘ the  deacon  ? ’ still 
‘ using  but  not  abusing ,’  I suppose.” 

So  he  talked  on,  without  waiting  for  answers 
to  his  questions.  Noticing  this,  James  con- 
cluded he  was  still  “ out  of  his  head.”  He  was 
quite  sure  Carl  supposed  him  to  be  bis  father, 
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the  Rev.  Mr.  Parks.  It  turned  out  that  his 
conjectures  were  correct,  when  Carl  was  on  his 
way  to  recovery.  It  was  long  weeks  before  he 
could  be  called  even  better.  He  was  too  sick 
to  be  removed  from  the  poorhouse.  When  at 
last  he  was  able  to  be  moved  in  safety,  James 
had  him  taken  to  his  own  house. 

Here  he  grew,  rapidly  better  under  Mrs. 
Devon’s  nursing.  She  had  remained  out  of  his 
sight  since  her  first  visit  to  his  sick-room,  but 
as  his  health  returned  James  had  explained 
everything  to  him.  After  hearing  that  Mrs. 
Devon  was  Miss  DeVine  formerly,  and  that 
she  was  now  “one  of  those  temperance  cranks,” 
and  principal  owner  in  the  “ mill  property,”  he 
had  asked  to  see  her. 

One  day  after  he  was  declared  convalescent, 
she  asked  him  if  he  remembered  the  contract 
which  had  been  made  when  he  sold  the  “mill 
property.” 

“ Yes  ; why  do  you  ask  ?” 

“You  remember,  then,  that  by  the  contract 
the  property  has  since  been  forfeited  to  you?” 

“ How  so  ? ” 

“The  contract  has  been  violated.” 

“ So  it  has.  I had  forgotten ; but  now,  if 
my  memory  serves  me  right,  the  hole  where  I 
got  my  last  bottle  of  the  cursed  stuff  is  on  the 
property.” 

“Exactly  so.  You  now  see  that  I have  no 
claim  to  any  of  the  property.” 
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“ There  are  others  who  have  stock  in  it,  are 
there  not  ? ” 

“ Not  now.  My  uncle  bought  up  most  of 
it  since  the  first  contract  ; I have  bought  all 
the  rest,  except  what  stock  remained  in  your 
name.” 

“ Such  being  the  case,  you  and  I own  the 
property  ? ” 

“ You  do.  The  original  contract  has  taken 
my  right  to  it  away.” 

“ Did  you  violate,  or  allow  the  original  to  be 
violated  ? ” 

“I  did  not  violate  it,  but  by  my  negligence 
allowed  it  to  be.” 

“Are  the  rum-holes  still  on  the  property?” 

“No;  as  soon  as  I heard  of  the  contract 
first  made,  I started  for  this  place  — arrived  the 
same  night  that  you  did.  Since  my  arrival, 
with  Mr.  Parks’s  help,  they  have  been  removed.” 

“ Where  to  ? ” 

“No  where  that  I know  of.  I had  the  stuff 
seized  ; all  of  it  has  since  gone  into  the  sewers.” 

“ Was  it  your  doings  — putting  it  there  ?” 

“Yes,  I put  some  of  it  there;  but  the  Good 
Templars  did  the  most  of  it,”  she  replied,  smil- 
ing at  the  great  event,  when  the  lodge  had,  at  her 
invitation,  “put  the  liquor  where  it  belonged.” 

“Then,  if  you  are  willing  to  do  so,  we  will 
be  partners  and  reconstruct  the  ‘mill  prop- 
erty.’ ” 
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“ As  you  wish  it,  Mr.  Sanderson.  How  will 
we  name  the  firm,  Devon  and  Sanderson,  or 
Sanderson  and  Devon  ? ” 

“ If  you  do  not  object,  let  it  be  Sanderson 
and  Co.,”  with  a meaning  look,  which  caused 
her  to  blush  like  a schoolgirl  and  not  a widow. 
She  did  not  reply,  but  Carl  seemed  satisfied. 

When  his  health  was  fully  recovered  he  took 
his  place  in  the  mill-office  once  more,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  older  help,  who  had  worked  for 
him  years  ago.  “ Mrs.  Devon  did  all  right,  but 
she  is  not  Mr.  Sanderson,”  they  said.  “No, 
she  is  not  Mr.  Sanderson,  but  she  will  be  Mrs. 
Sanderson  soon.” 

Carl  said  truly  that  Mrs.  Devon  and  he  would 
reconstruct  the  “mill  property.”  It  was  being 
reconstructed  every  day.  Great  changes  were 
made.  Quigly,  the  dishonest  agent,  was  dis- 
charged. This  filled  the  help  with  rejoicing,  as 
he  had  not  been  liked  by  them.  The  “mill 
property,”  which  had  been  looking  neglected 
under  his  management,  put  on  a new  look. 

“The  property  does  not  look  as  though  it 
was  going  to  rack  and  ruin  now.”  “That  is 
so;  the  homestead  is  being  cleared  up  too.” 
“ Yes,  indeed  ; but  Mr.  Sanderson  will  not  go 
there  to  live  until’ spring.”  “There  will  be  a 
Mrs.  Sanderson  there  then,  I’m  thinking.” 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

A HAPPY  NEW  YEAR. 

u Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new; 

Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow; 

The  year  is  going,  let  it  go; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true.” 

Tennyson. 

Y by  day  the  “ mill  property”  began 
to  look  as  it  did  when  Carl  first  under- 
took the  management,  years  before. 
Then  he  was  a young  man  ; no  gray  hairs  were 
seen  in  his  glossy  brown  locks  ; his  form  was 
erect,  his  step  firm.  Now  one  would  have  to 
look  long  to  discover  any  likeness  to  the  Carl 
Sanderson  all  loved.  His  hair  is  no  longer 
brown,  but  gray ; his  form  is  stooping,  his  step 
less  elastic.  Yet  he  is  not  an  old  man  by  any 
means  ; he  is  yet  in  the  prime  of  life.  What, 
then,  has  wrought  this  change  ? It  is  the  old, 
old  story  in  one  word,  — ruin.  Appetite  has 
done  its  work.  , 

“ Could  I have  sent  the  infernal  stuff  to  its 
proper  place,  hell ! how  gladly  would  I have 
done  so.  I hated  it,  yet  could  not  leave  it 
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alone.  My  final  mistake  was  made  when  I de- 
cided to  travel.  Had  I gone  to  Little  River, 
and  had  my  friends  to  help  me  conquer,  I think 
I should  not  have  passed  these  last  years  as  I 
have.  All  the  way  along  I found  everything  to 
tempt  me  and  nothing  to  guard.”  So  he  had 
told  Lawyer  James  Parks. 

“ Well,  old  fellow,  you  are  safe  here.” 

“ As  safe  as  anywhere,  and  even  more  so.” 

As  in  his  earlier  days,  he  found  the  best 
safeguard  in  fighting  his  enemy  with  unceas- 
ing effort.  The  rules  made  by  him  before  had 
been  forgotten  or  overlooked  during  Quigly’s 
management,  consequently  Carl  saw  the  same 
look  of  dissipation  on  the  faces  of  many  of  the 
employees. 

Children  were  employed  in  numbers  ; wages 
had  been  reduced  by  Quigly ; but  the  books 
showed  the  same  prices  paid  before  the  reduc- 
tion. This  Carl  was  not  long  in  discovering. 
It  was  plain  to  him  that  the  agent  had  been 
defrauding  by  wholesale. 

The  help  had  been  obliged  to  work  ten  hours, 
while  the  books  only  showed  nine.  As  soon  as 
the  books  were  made  right,  nine  hours  were 
made  a day’s  work,  with  the  same  wages  as 
before.  All  the  help  were  obliged  to  sign  the 
old  agreement,  “ That  they  would  not  use  liquor 
as  long  as  employed  in  the  mill.” 

By  New  Year’s  everything  was  moving 
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rightly.  New  help  had  been  hired  in  place 
of  those  who  would  not  sign  the  pledge  ; but 
we  are  glad  to  state  that  there  were  only  a 
very  few  who  would  not. 

The  mill  was  to  shut  down  the  first  week  in 
January  for  a week.  Peace  and  happiness  had 
taken  the  place  of  drunkenness  and  fights. 
Carl  had  undertaken  the  management  the  first 
of  December ; and  in  one  month  the  great 
change  in  Sandersonville  had  taken  place. 

“ It  is  no  more  like  what  it  was  last  summer 
than  black  is  like  white.” 

“ Thanks  to  Mrs.  Devon  and  yourself,  James.” 

“ There  you  are  again  at  your  old  tricks,  Carl, 
giving  all  the  praise  to  some  one  else.  But 
every  one  knows  that  you  were  ‘ the  power  be- 
hind the  throne/  even  while  you  were  still  on 
the  ‘ sick-list/  ” 

New  Year’s  Eve  there  was  much  excitement 
in  Sandersonville.  There  were  a lot  of  “ stran- 
gers in  town,”  they  had  been  coming  on  nearly 
every  train. 

During  the  early  evening  very  few  of  them 
were  seen  on  the  streets. 

The  “ mill  property  ” was  one  blaze  of  light ; 
some  of  the  windows  were  very  handsomely 
illuminated. 

About  eleven  o’clock  crowds  were  entering 
the  church,  not  the  one,  however,  from  which 
Carl  had  been  refused  entrance  by  Quigly  the 
night  of  his  arrival,  a heartsick  wanderer. 
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Very  soon  nearly  every  seat  was  taken.  It 
lacked  fifteen  minutes  of  midnight  when  there 
was  a stir  by  the  door,  — “ Here  they  come  ! ” 
The  organ  commenced  a New  Year  anthem,  as 
a party  moved  up  the  aisle,  and  took  position  in 
front  of  the  altar.  The  crowd  arose  to  their 
feet  as  the  Rev.  John  Parks  of  Little  River, 
and  brother  of  Lawyer  James  Parks  of  Sander- 
sonville,  asked,  “ Will  you  take  this  woman  to 
be  your  wedded  wife,  Carl ; to  care  for  in  sick- 
ness and  in  health,  forsaking  all  others,  cleav- 
ing solely  to  her,  so  long  as  life  shall  last  ? ” 
Clear  and  firm  came  the  response,  “ I will.” 

“ Will  you  take  this  man  to  be  your  wedded 
husband,  Jane  ; to  care  for  in  sickness  and  in 
health,  forsaking  all  others,  cleaving  solely  to 
him,  so  long  as  life  shall  last  ?” 

“ I will.” 

'‘Join  right  hands.” 

While  they  were  thus  joined,  John  prayed 
earnestly  for  the  future  of  the  man  and  woman 
so  fittingly  brought  together.  At  its  close  the 
audience  gave  a mental  “ amen.” 

“Are  there  any  present  who  have  just  rea- 
sons why  Carl  Sanderson  and  Jane  Devon 
ought  not  to  be  joined  in  the  holy  bonds  of 
matrimony  ? If  such  there  be  let  them  speak 
now,  or  forever  after  hold  their  peace.”  No 
one  spoke.  “ Then  I pronounce  you,  Carl,  and 
you,  Jane,  husband  and  wife,  to  live  together 
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after  God’s  plan  in  the  holy  bonds  of  marriage. 
Let  not  man  put  asunder  whom  God  has  joined 
together.  Amen.” 

As  the  amen  was  pronounced,  the  clock  in  the 
steeple  chimed  the  midnight  hour.  Scarcely 
had  its  last  stroke  sounded  when  the  church  bell 
was  wildly  rung,  telling  to  all  in  the  village  that 
the  New  Year  had  come,  and  that  Carl  and  Mrs. 
Devon  were  husband  and  wife.  Few  there  were, 
however,  that  knew  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  Carl  and  his  wife. 

Few  there  were  who  knew  that  the  woman 
he  had  just  married  was  the  one  who  gave  Carl 
that  glass  of  wine,  in  Boston  years  before,  which 
had  sent  him  on  the  downward  track.  Mrs. 
Dr.  Charles  Dickinson  was  the  only  person, 
besides  the  two  most  interested,  who  knew  all. 
She,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  opened  Miss 
DeVine’s  eyes  to  the  result  of  her  unhappy 
error  when  she  had  tempted  Carl  to  drink  to 
her  health  in  wine. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Charles,  while  Miss  White,  the 
teacher,  had  been  one  of  Carl’s  stanchest 
friends.  When  she  became  Mrs.  Dickinson, 
she  had  still  taken  a great  interest  in  Carl’s 
welfare. 

She  it  was  who  had  been  his  confidant  and 
help  all  through  his  life  in  Little  River.  She 
was  the  first  one  to  congratulate  the  newly 
married  couple. 
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“A  happy  New  Year  has  dawned  for  you, 
CarL,, 

“ Yes,  indeed  ! I do  believe  there  has.” 
George  Russell  and  his  wife  now  came  for- 
ward to  congratulate. 

“So  you  are  going  to  be  happy  once  more, 
eh,  Carl?” 

“ I hope  so,  George.” 

“ How  that  bell  is  ringing.” 

“ The  New  Year  is  being  ushered  in  joyfully.” 
“ So  this  was  your  game,  was  it,  Mrs.  San- 
derson, when  you  came  to  my  office  ? Were 
you  afraid  this  fellow  would  take  the  ‘mill 
property  * away  from  you  ? And  you  have 
taken  his  liberty  from  him,  and  tied  him  to 
you  by  a contract  he  will  find  hard  to  break,” 
Lawyer  Parks  said. 

“ Did  not  she  work  her  point  well,  Jim  ? ” 

“ I suppose  there  will  be  some  remarks  made 
over  this  affair,”  Carl  observed  after  the  con- 
gratulations were  over,  and  he  and  his  wife 
were  alone. 

“That  is  what  I have  been  thinking.  But 
if  the  people  do  not  know  why  the  marriage 
was  at  midnight,  we  do.” 

“Yes;  we  know  that  a new  year  has  com- 
menced for  us.  That  our  past  errors  are  for- 
ever buried  with  the  old  year.  We  have  both 
tasted  the  bitter  of  life,  and  now  hope,  to  taste 
the  sweets.” 
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“ Many  will  say  we  ought  to  have  been  mar- 
ried in  the  other  church.” 

“Yes ; but  I can  never  pass  that  building 
without  recalling  the  time  when  I was  refused 
entrance.  It  does  not  improve  my  feelings 
toward  it  to  recollect  that  Quigly  was  courted 
there.” 

“Don’t  let  that  prejudice  you  against  the 
church,  Carl.  There  are  many  church-mem- 
bers who  would  have  helped  you  willingly 
had  they  known  you  wanted  help.”  There 
she  stopped;  she  knew  she  had  made  a mis- 
take by  adding  the  last  part  of  her  remarks  ; 
one  that  Carl  would  take  up. 

“You  said  truly,  Jane,  ‘had  they  known  I 
wanted  it.’  Few  of  them  would  have  asked 
me  if  I wanted  their  help.  Little  they  troubled 
themselves  over  the  poor  wretch  ordered  away 
from  their  church-door.  They  were  singing 
‘Rescue  the  perishing’  as  I went  away,  one 
of  the  perishing.  / was  only  a poor  miserable 
drunkard.  Quigly  was  a rich  drunkard-maker 
and  a thief.  They  must  have  known  he  was 
making  money  dishonestly.  Most  of  them  must 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  contract,  and  that 
he  was  violating  it  every  day ; they  must  have 
known  that  he  would  not  do  so  unless  he  was 
getting  paid  for  it.  They  petted  and  fawned 
upon  him  as  long  as  he  had  plenty  of  money, 
but  dropped  him  like  a red-hot  coal  as  soon  as 
his  money  was  taken  from  him/' 
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“ He  must  have  had  some  left,  Carl,”  she 
observed  quietly. 

“ Yes,  very  likely  he  did  ; but  they  saw  bigger 
game  in  you  and  me,  and  did  not  propose  to  let 
us  slip.  But  they  have  not  caught  me,  and  are 
not  likely  to.” 

“ Have  you  lost  faith  in  God,  Carl  ? ” 

“ Very  nearly,”  was  the  gloomy  reply. 

“ He  has  brought  your  friends  back  to  you. 
All  of  them  belong  to  some  church,  and  know 
of  your  sad  history,  yet  none  have  forsaken  you. 
Can  you  not  look  upon  God  as  your  friend  ? 
He  knows  your  history,  also,  but  is  still  your 
friend.  You  say  your  friends  would  have  helped 
you  had  you  gone  to  them  instead  of  going  to 
Europe  ? ” 

“ Yes  ; and  would  have  saved  me.” 

“ Would  not  God  have  saved  you  ? ” 

“ Why  did  he,  then,  let  me  fall  ? Why  does 
he  not  take  my  accursed  appetite  away  ? ” 

“ Did  your  friends  take  it  away  from  you  ? ” 
“No ; but  they  helped  me  to  conquer  it.” 

“ Did  you  not  have  to  go  to  them  for  their 
help?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Did  you  go  to  God  for  his  help  before  you 
went  to  Europe  ?” 

“ You  are  right,  Jane.  I did  not  ask  him  to 
help  me.  I hated  his  name,  because  I had 
fallen.  I trusted  to  myself  to  conquer,  and  mis- 
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erably  did  I fail.  But  let  us  talk  no  more  about 
it.  I feel  sad  to-night.” 

“Not  much  of  a compliment  to  me,  if  you 
feel  sad  upon  our  bridal  evening.” 

“You  have  me  again;  I shall  have  to  sur- 
render,” and  he  laughed  in  his  old  hearty  way. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  Carl  regretted 
his  marriage  : far  from  it.  His  gloomy  thoughts 
did  not  trouble  him  until  reference  was  made 
to  the  church  from  whose  door  he  had  been 
turned  upon  his  arrival  back  in  Sandersonville 
a poor  outcast.  His  thoughts  had  dwelt  upon 
that  never-to-be-forgotten  time  continually,  and 
it  was  no  wonder  that  his  opinion  of  church- 
members  was,  to  some  extent,  colored  by  that. 

The  following  day  he  and  his  wife  entered 
upon  their  plans  for  reconstruction  together. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

CONCLUSION. 

“ Ring  out  a slowly  dying  cause, 

And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife; 

Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 

Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be.” 

Tennyson. 

HE  years  have  rolled  twice  around  since 
we  last  saw  Carl.  Two  years  of  ear- 
nest, active  work,  for  both  himself  and 
his  wife.  Their  united  efforts  have  once  more 
placed  Sandersonville  upon  the  plane  where  it 
was  before  Quigly  cursed  it  for  money. 

Not  a day  passes  but  the  villagers  have  rea- 
son for  saying,  “ God  bless  them.”  Carl’s  wife 
had  been  the  means,  while  Miss  DeVine,  of 
drawing  him  from  his  high  position  and  send- 
ing him  on  the  road  to  ruin.  How  bitterly  had 
she  regretted  her  foolishness,  none  but  God 
will  ever  know ! How  earnestly  she  had  gone 
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to  work  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  atone  for  her 
great  wrong,  after  learning  the  result  of  her  use 
of  wine,  all  of  her  near  friends  knew.  Against 
prejudice  and  social  custom  she  had  remained 
firm  in  her  determination. 

After  learning  of  Carl’s  history  and  final  fall, 
wine  was  banished  from  her  home.  Now  that 
she  was  his  wife,  she  was  ever  by  his  side  help- 
ing him  to  conquer  his  enemy  ; for  even  now 
his  appetite  remains  with  him,  and  will  till 
death  releases  him.  While  hating  liquor  bit- 
terly, the  fatal  inheritance  from  his  father 
might  cause  him  to  fall  again,  were  she  not  by 
him,  should  his  appetite  call  for  the  cursed  cup. 
No  matter  where  he  goes  she  is  with  him. 

“ She  watches  him  as  a cat  does  a mouse.  I 
should  think  he  would  resent  it,”  some  one 
remarked. 

“ Ah  ! my  friend,  he  is  afraid  to  be  away  from 
her.  He  has  not  tasted  liquor  since  he  recov- 
ered from  his  sickness,  two  years  ago  ; yet  his 
appetite  is  there.  He  is  liable  to  ‘go  at  it 
again  ’ any  time.  If  he  outlives  her  he  may 
once  more  fall.  Poor  fellow ! it  is  ‘ hard  on 
him.’” 

Yes,  it  is  “hard  on  him  but  no  harder  than 
for  many  who  are  struggling  against  an  appe- 
tite either  inherited  like  his,  or  acquired  fool- 
ishly by  themselves. 

The  spring  following  the  marriage,  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Sanderson  removed  to  Lakeside  Cottage, 
which  had  been  thoroughly  repaired  inside  and 
out. 

Months  have  gone  by.  The  place  does  not 
look  much,  or  even  at  all,  as  it  did  when  the 
poor  wanderer  returned.  It  is  once  more  a 
“ mansion  of  wealth  and  ease  ; ” “ beautiful 
things  beyond  the  seas”  once  more  grace  the 
walls.  In  the  room  where  Carl  slept  when  a 
child,  another  child  sleeps,  watched  tenderly 
over  by  the  happy  parents.  It  has  been  named 
Harriet  White  after  the  doctor’s  wife,  by  its 
father  and  mother,  who  say  they  wish  to  have 
that  dear  friend’s  name  ever  by  them.  “It 
also  will  remind  me  of  the  lady  who  opened 
my  eyes,”  Carl’s  wife  says.  That  “dear  friend  ” 
is  a constant  visitor  at  Lakeside,  when  she  can 
be  spared  from  Little  River.  The  three  are 
now  seated  upon  the  piazza. 

“What  great  changes  have  occurred  since  we 
first  knew  you,  Mrs.  Dickinson,”  Carl  remarked. 

“ It  does  not  seem  a quarter  of  a century 
since  you  went  to  school  to  me  in  Little  River, 
does  it  ? I feel  quite  ancient  when  I look 
back.  I am  a grandma  now,  you  know.” 

“ There  will  be  many  to  ‘ rise  up  and  call  you 
blessed.’  Few  have  had  and  improved  the  op- 
portunities to  do  as  much  good  as  you  have.” 

“ Oh,  there  are  many  with  the  same  opportu- 
nities, but  perhaps  they  have  not  seen  them,” 
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“ If  they  have  seen  them  they  have  not 
profited  by  them.” 

“ They  are  to  be  pitied  then,  as  they  have 
lost  a great  deal  of  pleasure.” 

“ How  everything  has  turned  out  for  our 
good,”  Mrs.  Sanderson  observed.  “ I was  the 
heir  to  the  ‘ mill  property/  except  a few  shares 
still  owned  by  Carl.  We  both  arrived  in  San- 
dersonville  at  the  same  time.’’ 

“ But  in  a different  condition,”  said  Carl. 
“Yes;  I rode  to  the  village,  you  walked,” 
was  the  laughing  reply. 

“ I was  drunk , you  were  sober , were  you  not  ? ” 
“No  more  so  than  you,  if  we  are  to  take 
your  word  for  it.” 

“ That’s  so.  I was  sober  when  I arrived,  but 
drunk  soon  after.  You  charmed  me  into  drink- 
ing wine  the  first  time  I met  you.  Since  then 
you  have  charmed  me  into  marrying  you,  and 
have  charmed  me  away  from  drink  ever  since.” 
“ What  a ‘ charmed  ’ life  you  are  living,  to 
be  sure.” 

“ You  have  brought  me  good  fortune.” 

“ I see  you  two  are  as  soft  on  one  another  as 
if  you  were  just  wedded,  and  not  old  married 
people,”  said  Mrs.  Dickinson,  with  a merry  laugh. 

“ It  is  that  small  piece  of  humanity  in  the 
bedroom  that  makes  us  soft.” 

“ Have  you  never  overcome  your  repugnance 
to  the  stone  church  ? ” 
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“ No,  and  I fear  I never  will.  Every  time  I 
pass  it  my  mind  goes  back  to  that  night  when 
I was  denied  an  entrance.” 

“ He  has  never  been  inside  of  it,  no  matter 
what  the  attraction  has  been.  The  minister 
has  asked  him  many  times  to  go  and  hear  one 
of  his  sermons,  but  he  will  not.” 

“ It  is  no  very  great  wonder  that  he  feels  as 
he  does  ; I am  not  sure  but  what  I should  feel 
just  so.  You  do  not  class  all  churches  of  like 
denomination  with  this  one,  do  you,  Carl  ? ” 

“ I am  afraid  I do,  Mrs.  Dickinson.  It  made 
a deep  impression  upon  my  mind,  one  that  it 
will  take  a long  time  to  blot  out.” 

“ It  is  a great  wonder  to  me  that  all  churches 
do  not  take  a bolder  stand  on  the  temperance 
question.” 

“They  will  never  take  a firm  stand  upon  that 
issue  as  long  as  so  many  of  their  members  stick 
to  party  instead  of  principle , and  look  to  out- 
ward appearance  rather  than  inner.  Now,  to 
illustrate ; let  us  take  Quigly.  Most  of  the 
villagers  knew  what  kind  of  a man  he  was  ; 
they  knew  that  he  was  daily  allowing  liquor 
sold  on  the  ‘ mill  property  ’ in  direct  violation  of 
a contract  made  when  I disposed  of  it.  They 
must  also  have  known  he  would  hardly  have 
done  so  if  he  was  not  receiving  some  pay  for 
it.  He,  I have  been  told,  was  not  looked  upon 
by  some  as  a suitable  person  to  be  so  closely 
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connected  with  any  church  making  a claim  to 
true  Christianity.  Yet  he  was  not  only  con- 
nected with  the  church  as  a member , but  was 
pointed  out  as  a man  doing  much  good  for  reli- 
gion ; all  the  while  he  was  doing  harm  because 
of  his  morals.  The  boys  were  told  that  he  was 
an  open-hearted  Christian,  and  that  if  they  be- 
came as  good  a man  as  he,  they  were  on  the 
safe  road.  All  his  Christianity  was  of  a hollow 
show.  He  could  pray  like  an  angel,  I hear; 
the  mill-hands  say  he  ‘ swore  like  a pirate.’ 

“ His  ‘ open  heartedness  ’ was  found  in  his 
contributions  to  the  church';  contributions 
which  largely  were  made  dishonestly.  He  stood 
high  in  church  and  town  affairs.  Looking  at 
him  in  his  true  light,  he  was  nothing  but  a 
hypocrite ; and  though  I at  that  time  was  a poor 
miserable  drunkard,  I would  not  have  changed 
places  with  him.  He  was  courted  and  made 
much  of  in  the  church,  while  I was  driven  away 
from  it  to  become  a poor  outcast. 

“ That  church  claims  to  be  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  just  such,  yet  none  of  them  cared  for 
the  poor  fellow  who  had  been  found  in  this 
house  until  they  were  sure  I was  Carl  Sander- 
son. They  did  not  take  any  notice  of  me 
when  I proved  to  be  myself,  until  they  learned 
that  I was  not  poor,  but  still  a large  owner 
in  the  mill.  Then,  oh,  how  glad  they  were  to 
see  me  back  again  ! how  they  flocked  in  to 
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congratulate  me  upon  my  recovery ! It  makes 
me  sick  to  think  of  them.  They  sing  4 Rescue 
the  Perishing/  but  seem  to  care  little  who  per- 
ishes as  long  as  they  and  their  friends  aresaved/, 
44  There  is  much  truth  in  what  you  say,  Carl, 
I must  confess  ; but,  I beg  of  you,  do  not  place 
all  churches  in  that  class/’ 

44 1 am  learning  charity  from  you  again,  my 
old  friend.  If  you  and  Jane  cannot  convert  me 
I must  be  a hardened  sinner.” 

44  Remember,  Carl,  we  were  taught  the  les- 
sons of  faith,  hope,  and  charity  in  the  Good 
Templar  lodge-room.” 

44  Were  it  not  for  them,  I might  forget.” 

Dear  reader,  is  there  not  very  much  truth  in 
the  preceding  conversation  ? Do  not  all  of  us 
sometimes,  ah  ! many  times,  look  to  outward 
appearances  and  not  upon  the  inner  spirit  ? 
Are  we  doing  all  in  our  power  to  help  our  fel- 
low-men ? What  truth  there  is  in  Longfellow’s 
44  The  Psalm  of  Life  : ” — - 

“ And  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  in  the  sands  of  timeo5’ 

We  saw  Carl  come  to  Sandersonville  a wan- 
derer ; we  saw  him  when  the  music  of  the 
child’s  voice  was  borne  to  him  upon  the  even- 
ing air  ; we  know  how  his  heart  was  touched 
by  the  songs  ; we  were  with  him  when  the  odes 
of  the  Good  Templars  were  heard  by  him  — how 
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they  quickened  him  and  made  him  resolve  to 
redeem  himself.  How  eagerly  he  approached 
the  church,  feeling  sure  he  would  there  find 
help,  only  to  be  refused  an  entrance.  And  why  ? 
Because  he  was  not  dressed  well.  Can  we  won- 
der that  for  a moment  he  was  speechless  ? Is 
it  at  all  strange,  when  we  recollect  the  years  he 
had  passed  in  dissipation,  that,  being  denied 
entrance  there,  he  sought  a saloon  to  drown,  if 
possible,  his  thoughts  ? Is  it  any  wonder  that 
he  could  not  easily  forget  or  forgive  that 
church  ? Could  you  or  I do  so  if  placed  where 
he  was  ? Yet  such  scenes  are  too  often  enacted 
in  our  land.  Many  a church  which  should  be 
the  most  active  in  driving  out  this  traffic  seems 
the  most  indifferent,  and  places  men  of  wealth 
in  positions  of  honor  and  trust,  without  stopping 
to  ask  how  that  wealth  may  have  been  obtained. 
What  a multitude  of  faults  money  covers  up ! 
How  often  are  truly  deserving  people  shunned, 
while  those  less  deserving  are  noticed  and  ap- 
plauded ! How  little  charity  is  shown  in  this 
cold,  calculating  world  of  ours  ! How  prone  are 
we  to  forget  the  Golden  Rule,  — “To  do  unto 
others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us.” 

In  the  temperance  reform  that  is  now  shak- 
ing our  country  from  the  great  lakes  to  the 
gulf,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  all  over 
our  broad  domain,  how  comparatively  little  the 
churches,  as  organizations,  are  doing.  The 
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saloon  is  undermining  society  and  nation.  Yet 
how  many  sit  quietly  by,  seeing  the  work  of  de- 
struction going  on,  yet  doing  little,  oh  ! so  little, 
to  stay  the  disaster  hanging  over  them  and 
working  under  them  ! Leaders  in  other  walks 
of  activity,  doing  little,  compared  to  their 
strength,  to  save  our  country  from  ruin. 

Let  us  appeal  to  every  church  to  shake  off 
any  indifference' and  “put  on  the  whole  armour 
of  Christ.”  Let  party  and  sect  be  forgotten  in 
one  grand  forward  movement.  The  church, 
with  united  strength,  would  soon  drive  this  liq- 
uor oligarchy  to  the  wall,  and  crush  it  forever 
out  of  our  country. 

Will  we  do  it,  and  save  the  country  so  many 
have  died  to  build  and  save  ? or  will  we  cling  to 
party  and  sect,  and  see  it  go  down  into  untimely 
ruin  ? Will  all  who  love  country  fight  for 
“ mother,  home,  and  heaven  ” ? 

Think  over  what  you  have  read  in  these 
pages  : see  in  them  a true  picture  of  what  is 
constantly  transpiring  all  around  us.  See  in 
Carl  a representative  of  what  an  inherited  appe- 
tite does,  and  in  poor  Henry  Flagg  what  an 
acquired  one  does.  See  in  Tom  Long  another 
representative.  In  Hinds  see  the  liquor  vul- 
ture who  preys  upon  all.  In  Quigly  see  the 
wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing.  In  Mrs.  Charles 
Dickinson  see  one  of  those  sweet  souls  who 
live  solely  for  others. 
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I do  not  think  I can  better  close  these  pages 
than  with  the  closing  lines  of  Carpenter’s  poem 
on  “ Intemperance  ” : — 

“ Deplorable  picture  ! How  awful  to  think 
Of  the  ruin  that’s  wrought  in  this  world  by  drink ! 
Behold  its  effects  in  the  fireless  shed, 

Where  pale,  weeping  orphans  are  crying  for  bread, 
Where  scowling  starvation  in  rags  is  arrayed, 

And  ruin  and  sorrow  their  mansion  have  made. 

Behold  it  in  premature  age  creeping  on  — 

The  vigor  of  manhood,  youth,  buoyancy  gone, 

A form  decrepit,  a wandering  mind, 

A brain  wherein  reason  its  seat  has  resigned. 

Oh,  witness  its  working  all  over  the  land  — 

Behold  ye,  the  waste  of  the  spoiler’s  red  hand ! 

O brothers  and  sisters  like  soldiers,  take  arms  and  fight, 
Till  the  monster  is  forever  chased  out  of  sight.” 

Here  we  bid  farewell  to  Lakeside  Cottage 
and  the  many  friends  connected  with  it.  Carl 
is  no  longer  a doubter.  He  has  come  back  to 
God,  and  is  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 
the  church  where  he  was  married  at  midnight. 
A happy  “new  year”  opened  for  him  then 
truly.  His  appetite  has  not  been  taken  from 
him,  but  he  has  been  given  strength  to  with- 
stand, and  has  held  firm.  Miss  DeVine,  who 
tempted  him  to  his  fall,  now  as  Mrs.  Sanderson, 
his  wife,  is  his  ever-present  help  and  stay. 
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